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THE VALUE OF MYSTICISM IN RELIGIOUS 
FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


THE word ‘ Mysticism’ has been used with many and diverse 
significations, from what is little more than a fanciful use of an 
epithet up to an over-mastering experience which has been the 
guiding power of a life. In speaking, however, of religious 
mysticism in the usually accepted meaning of the term we are 
dealing with a kind of consciousness which claims to give the 
mind a certain knowledge of reality; and hence the discussion 
of its value must proceed along mainly philosophic lines. And 
this necessity raises a certain difficulty at the very outset of our 
ες task. For Mysticism has often claimed to transcend the intellect 
and to dispense with logic altogether; while thinkers of the 
rationalistic type, which the late William James has graphically 
described as ‘ tough-minded ’, are in the habit, whether consciously 
or not, of upholding the sovereignty of reason in a sense which 
excludes beforehand the very possibility of mystical knowledge. 
Thus the common antithesis between Rationalism and Mysticism 
tends to create a prejudice against the latter, as though belief in 
it were incompatible with a reasonable theory of the universe. 
On the other hand, transcendental philosophers from Plato to 
Hegel and his modern followers have used an intellectualist 
logic as a means to proving a metaphysic which is almost 
undisguisedly mystical in its conclusions. Hence the intellect 
has alternately been employed to shut the door on mysticism 
altogether and to guarantee absolutely some particular form 
of it. In modern times, however, the absolute supremacy of 
the intellect in all matters of knowledge—the assumption on 
which both these schools of thought implicitly rely—has itself 
been the object of severe and damaging criticism. Kant was 


the first philosopher explicitly to maintain that the moral 
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side of man’s nature enabled him to reach a knowledge of 
reality which pure reason was powerless to gain or to prove ; 
but this side of Kant’s teaching was left undeveloped by his 
immediate disciples. In the world of technical philosophy it 
has been left for the pragmatist movement to draw full attention 
to the part played by the will and the emotions in the attain- 
ment and testing of knowledge, and to create a widespread and 
insistent doubt as to the infallibility, or rather the possibility, 
of a purely intellectual criterion. It would of course be out of 
place to enter here into the intricacies of philosophic controversy ; 
but it may be broadly stated that the tendency of the most 
distinctively recent thought has been to assert that the intellect, 
instead of being the infallible guide to all truth, is but an 
imperfect human instrument whereby our personality seeks to 
satisfy its cravings and achieve its ends. It is obvious that 
this suggestion once admitted takes us far indeed along the 
path of scepticism. Perhaps the furthest point has been reached 
by M. Bergson whose method William James so warmly com- 
mended in one of his later books.' Starting from the inability 
of the intellectualist logic to give any satisfactory account of 
causation, activity, and change in general, they suggest that this 
failure is due, not, as Platonists have thought, to the unreal 
character of the objective world of sense, but to the limitations 
of the intellect itself, which in order to work at all must regard 
its concepts as static and unchanging and so can never represent 
to itself adequately the ideas of activity and motion. The 
knowledge of these latter realities does not come to us by the 
operation of the senses and the intellect upon the external world, 
but is part of that self-conscious life which we experience in 
our ‘free’ actions and which constitutes us persons. It would 
be irrelevant here to enter into all the difficulties and self- 
contradictions into which the developement of this theory appears 
to lead, when it claims to deal with all intellectual knowledge 
as a necessarily imperfect abstraction from reality itself. It is, 
however, worth while to notice that competent philosophers are 
Maintaining that the whole self-conscious life of a personality 
supplies a certain knowledge which the intellect, as being only 
one function or aspect of that life, is of its nature powerless 
alike to prove or to deny. In other words, while systems of 
1H. Bergson Zvolution créatrice ; W. James A Pluralistic Universe. 
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philosophy have always hitherto tended to find the ultimate 
reality either in abstract Mind or in abstract Matter, the trend 
of much recent thought has been towards asserting that the 
personality which abstracts is a more ultimate reality than 
the abstractions which it makes through reflexion either on its 
own self-conscious life or on the external world which is the 
object of its experience. If then personality in this sense is 
a mystery which transcends the intellect, surely the door is open 
wider than ever for the discussion of mystical experiences, the 
claim of which is precisely to deal with the deepest realities of 
personal life. And we need not be surprised when we find 
philosophers like William James turning from the abstract God 
of Theology to the Living Power apprehended in the direct 
experiences of the religious soul. Now, if ever, religious mysti- 
cism has an opportunity of vindicating its claim to make a real 
contribution to the sum of human knowledge and experience. 
Even if we refuse altogether to follow either Bergson or James 
in their constructive theories, we may allow recent criticism 
the credit of having shewn that the mysticism of transcendental 
philosophers, such as Plato, Fichte, or Hegel, was at least as 
much the emotional inspiration of their reasoning as its logical 
consequence. Even Mr F. Η. Bradley has acknowledged that 
metaphysics are a satisfaction of the mystical side of our nature.* 
Such idealistic thinkers at any rate fight on the side of the 
religious mystic against the rationalist who would crush the 
aspirations of the human spirit with the dead weight of a 
mechanical determinism. And, even in proportion as their 
dialectical arguments appear to fall short of the rigid and uni- 
versal cogency once claimed for them, the mystical instinct 
of so many great minds stands out clearly as demanding 
recognition and respect. 

We may therefore enquire into the content of mystical ex- 
perience without any @ priori scruple or prejudice of the intellect 


ἘΜ, Bergson’s position is peculiar, and it is only fair to say that his constructive 
system would exclude such an inference—whether consistently or not, cannot here 
be discussed. 

? In connexion with Hegel this point has been very clearly brought out in an 
article by G, P. Adams entitled Zhe Mystical Element in Hegel's Early Theological 
Writings which appears in the University of California Publications in Philosophy 
vol. ii No. 4; see especially pp. 92 sqq. 

* Cf. the very interesting remarks in the Introduction to Appearance and 
Reality, 
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against the validity of what it has to convey. Almost inevitably 
the first step is to give some rough definition of what we mean 
by ‘mystical’. Giving the term its widest sense we may perhaps 
safely assert that the claim of all mystical experience is to tell 
us of some wider reality beyond ourselves which is not directly 
apprehensible by or through the senses. And since this reality 
is either apprehended immediately as God, or at any rate cannot 
but have an intimate connexion with and effect upon the mind’s 
ideas about God, all mysticism has in a sense a bearing upon 
religion. Hence the examination of the content of mystical 
experience from the religious point of view (i.e. by putting the 
question, What does it tell us of God ?) cannot do much to limit 
the forms of that experience which demand our consideration. 
To any one who seeks the answer to this question in a candid 
spirit the results at first sight must indeed appear bewildering. 
Even the most cursory and limited examination of the records 
which mystics have left is sufficient to create a doubt whether 
any truth at all can be extracted from such a mass of contra- 
dictions. It is true that in the fold of the Catholic Church is 
to be found a company of mystics whose direct experiences of 
the presence of God or Christ may make us feel as never before 
the beauty and truth of an orthodox Christianity. St Francis 
of Assisi, St Catherine of Siena, St Catherine of Genoa, our own 
Juliana of Norwich, and occasionally perhaps St John of the 
Cross and St Teresa—all these and many others may seem, 
while we rest under their spell, to guarantee to our minds the 
Church’s revelation. Outside what may be called the classical 
school of Christian mysticism, spiritual lives undeniably laying 
claim to a mystical experience, such as those of Bunyan, John 
Wesley, William Law, and a host of others in various Christian 
communities, may have a similar effect in confirming our faith. 
The revivalistic phenomena moreover of which William James 
has given such a valuable account, for all their occasional lack 
of spiritual dignity, remain true to broadly Christian teaching. 
And even the. experiences of a religious individual like Tolstoy, 
who belonged to no church or denomination, shew no vital 
discrepancy with the central doctrines of Christianity, even 
where they do not yield them direct support.' But what are 


* I refer to Tolstoy’s spiritual experiences as described in Why I Believe, not 
necessarily to his actual faith. 
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we to say of the vast and organized system of Eastern mysticism 
which teaches the absorption of the soul in a universal character- 
less and impersonal Unity? Does not Plotinus, the father of 
European mysticism, occasionally use similar language, and can 
we not trace the course of a similar non-Christian experience 
and doctrine passing through pseudo-Dionysius into the heart 
of the Catholic Church, where with inconvenient persistency 
they leave their mark on the writings of some of her most 
distinguished children?* Can we hope to Christianize wholly 
the teaching of the via negativa even as understood by so devout 
a churchman as Meister Eckhart, both in its theoretical denial 
of attributes to God and in its practical consequences of with- 
drawal from the world of men?* Then again, turning still 
further from East to West, and from ancient systems to modern, 
we are met by the strong body of mystical experience which 
is the central feature of the American Mind-Cure movement. 
This again must seem definitely un-Christian in its substitution 
of a world-life absorbing the individual soul for the Love of God 
which encircles it.t The problem presented by the pantheistic 
tendency of mystical thought will engage our attention later. 
But mere pantheism is by no means the least orthodox belief 
into which mystical experience can lead us. Records are not 
wanting of experiences of the Infinite which are definitely evil 
in character and which leave on the mind an impression of 
horror which words can never represent. And they are ap- 
parently not limited to persons of otherwise unsound mind, 
though no doubt lunatic asylums could furnish innumerable 
instances of a similar nature.° 

In face of the facts the unbiased critic must admit that all 
these various and conflicting experiences are alike in the objec- 
tivity which they claim and in the psychological certainty they 

1 i.e. in his description of ecstasy ; cf. Inge Christian Mysticism p. 97. The 
Platonic theory of ideas which is the basis of his philosophic system is naturally 
opposed to such teaching. 

2 Cf. Inge Christian Mysticism pp. 104 and 114. 

3 Cf, ibid. pp. 159, 160 note. This tendency in its philosophic form is particularly 
noticeable in the German mystics of the fourteenth century ; cf. zbid. pp. 181, 182, 
and the Theologia Germanica cc. ix, xxxi, xxxii, xliii, The subject will come up 
again later, 

* Cf. James Varieties of Religious Experience pp. 100 and sqq. 

δ Cf. ibid. p. 426 ; also the case of J. A, Symonds quoted ibid, p. 385. 
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inspire in the minds of those to whom they occur; and he 
cannot but agree with William James that the mere fact of 
such experience can be used almost equally well to support 
any kind of religious or irreligious belief whatsoever.' At any 
rate, then, the inference is inevitable that mystical knowledge 
carries with it no internal criterion of its own objective validity. 
It is manifestly impossible even to draw a rigid and immediate 
distinction between the results of divine and valid and those 
of diabolic and illusory inspiration ; the shades of the experiences 
are too varied and pass too subtly into one another. 

And at first sight, no doubt, the recognition of these facts 
brings with it a temptation to sweep away the whole claim 
to mystical knowledge as a snare and a delusion. But a little 
reflexion should suffice to shew that any such hasty step would 
only be the result of an intellectual prejudice such as we have 
already sought to dispel. Of course if the only human way 
of attaining knowledge is by the reflexion of the intellect on 
the data of sense-perception, then either mystical knowledge 
must be imposed from without by some higher power whole 
and complete upon the mind of man, or it must be some empty 
illusion of the mind itself probably due to pathological con- 
ditions. But if mysticism has its root in a really human means 
of apprehending reality which differs from the ordinary operation 
of the intellect upon sense—and to this possibility we have seen 
no ὦ priori objection—it is hard to see why its deliverances 
must be regarded as either infallible or worthless. Why then 
should the contradictory beliefs of mystics invalidate the whole 
of mystical knowledge any more than the conflicting views of 
experts destroy the value of philosophy and science? Yet if 
such an analogy is to be of any assistance, certain important 
admissions are inevitably involved. The mystic’s claim to know 
absolutely in virtue of the peculiar form which his experience 
takes must be disallowed, and mystical knowledge, in so far as it 
is to have objective worth for mankind at large, must like other 
knowledge be brought to the bar of human criticism. And it 
would be idle to pretend that the immediate givenness of the 
mystic’s knowledge, the universality which it claims, and the 
intense psychological certainty which it inspires, do not make 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience p. 425. 
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the distinction in it of degrees of truth and falsehood a peculiarly 
difficult and doubtful task. 

Before, however, proceeding further with the enquiry how the 
mystical experience is to be tested and what after all it has to 
convey, it may be well to notice another line of argument which, 
if its conclusions were established, would make our trouble 
superfluous. Quite apart from the contradictoriness of mystical 
revelations, minds of a healthy and Philistine type have sought 
to discredit all such abnormal phenomena as being merely 
pathological in origin. In support of this contention it is asserted 
that, while, in the dwellings of the apparently sane and righteous, 
mystical experiences are occasionally to be met with, quite 
similar cases are the routine of the lunatic asylum or may 
readily be excited by the liberal use of particular drugs. More- 
over, it is pointed out that even in the case of the most revered 
and saintly mystics these abnormal experiences are usually 
associated with peculiar psycho-physical and nervous accompani- 
ments, which bear a remarkable resemblance to the admittedly 
morbid conditions of hysteria. Further, stress is laid generally 
on the eccentricities of behaviour to which holy men have 
frequently been addicted. It is not necessary here to say much 
in reply to such reasonings. In its cruder form such question- 
begging carries with it its own refutation, and its more plausible 
suggestions have been quite adequately met by W. James and 
Baron von Hiigel.! It would therefore scarcely be worth while 
to enter into any discussion of the questions how far the vision 
of the mystic and the hallucinations of the insane may be said 
to resemble and pass into one another, and up to what point the 
practices of self-mortification and detachment by mediaeval 
saints are and are not to be condemned as ‘morbid’. For the 
present, at any rate, it is perhaps enough to point out that, if 
mysticism represents a genuine human faculty, the possibility 
of its corruption is no argument against its value. And it may 
well be that the most finely-tempered spiritual organism is the 
most liable to be strained or broken, and the price which it has 
to pay may be the very measure of the preciousness of that 
which it has to confer. 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience Lecture i; The Mystical Element in Religion ii 
c. ix. I have nothing to add to these discussions, 
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If then we may assume that the pathological bogy has been 
laid, on what principles and by what criteria are the data of the 
mystical consciousness to be judged? Perhaps it may be of 
service first to state some of William James’s very interesting 
conclusions and to consider how far these represent a satisfactory 
method of dealing with the facts. 

(1) William James, as we have already noticed, interprets the 
varieties of content displayed by mystical experience as shewing 
that ‘the mystical feeling of enlargement, union and emancipa- 
tion has no specific intellectual content whatever of its own. 
It is capable of forming matrimonial alliances with material 
furnished by the most diverse philosophies and theologies, pro- 
vided only they can find a place in their framework for its 
peculiar emotional mood.’! Hence, ‘no authority emanates from 
mystical states which should make it a duty for those who stand 
outside of them to accept their revelations uncritically.’* 

(2) Nevertheless ‘ these states’ (including presumably the intel- 
lectual content they convey or presuppose) ‘ when well developed 
usually are and have the right to be absolutely authoritative over 
the individuals to whom they come.’ ὃ 

(3) Although no one specific intellectual content can be ex- 
tracted from them, yet their form usually follows a certain well- 
marked type and is attended by definite emotional results. The 
‘nucleus of agreement’ is found in the feeling of the subject that 
his higher self is ‘conterminous and continuous with a More of 
the same quality which is operative in the universe outside of 
him and which he can keep in working touch with and in a 
fashion get on board of and save himself when all his lower being 
has gone to pieces in the wreck ’.* 

(4) Differences of theological belief—apparently within the 
very vague limits just sketched—do not matter in practice.’ 
Let every one abide in the beliefs to which his own experiences 
tend,° and meanwhile a comparative study of religions may in the 
slow and purely hypothetical manner appropriate to scientific 
thought gradually proceed to frame the general theories which 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience p. 425. In stating James’s conclusions I have 
rearranged them to a considerable extent for the purposes of the present discussion. 
I do not think, however, that I have misinterpreted his meaning. 

. 3 Ibid. p. 422. 8 Ibid. p. 422. 4 Ibid. p. 508. 

5 Ibid, p. 504. ® Ibid. p. 488. 
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shall best fit the facts and which can then be recommended for 
universal acceptance.! 

What criterion then does James supply? In the first place he 
rules out altogether the claim to objective validity of all harmful 
and depressing experiences, either because of their exceptional 
character (which is perhaps not quite sufficiently established) or 
for the more pragmatic reason of their negative value for life. 
In spite, however, of all admission of exceptions the chief criterion 
on which he relies is the internal criterion of agreement. His 
method is to find a common nucleus of unanimity in mystical 
experiences, and to disparage the claim of ‘ over-beliefs’ as 
secondary.” 

But careful reflexion on the facts seems to shew that neither 
from the religious nor from the scientific point of view is this 
a satisfactory solution. 

(1) It will not really do to distinguish between a primary and 
objective nucleus which in the last resort is little more than 
a comfortable feeling of expansion, and the secondary and 
subjective beliefs of a more or less theological nature which vary 
in different cases, and are only valid for the person who has the 
_ experience. For to the mystic himself the sole value of the 
experience often consists in the assurance it brings him of the 
universal truth of his own particular ‘over-beliefs’. Hence, 
whatever the logical order of validity may be, psychologically 
speaking the comfortable feeling of expansion which James calls 
primary depends for its existence on the supposed truth of the 
‘secondary’ over-belief. And this is most true precisely in the 
case of the greatest religious geniuses. For it is obvious that 
in religion more than in any other branch of knowledge the mind 
requires an absolute assurance. The spiritual force working 
through the religious life absolutely depends for its effectiveness 
on the strength of the convictions which on the human side of 
the relationship are its source. As Herrmann says, ‘only that 
which overwhelms us with the force of undoubted reality has 
power over our inmost life.’* As long as we confine ourselves to 
abstract debate we may talk of the need of regarding all our 
religious over-beliefs as the merest hypotheses liable at any 


1 Ibid, pp. 510, 511. 2 See especially p. 504. 
* Communion of the Christian with God, 2nd English edition, p. 82. 
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moment to complete reconstruction ; but how would our scientific 
caution appear to men like St Paul, St Francis of Assisi, Luther, 
Wesley, Isaiah, Mahomet, or Buddha, or indeed to any one who has 
really done great things in the religious world? Yet these men 
are after all the experts in religion, and their views must com- 
mand respect. The plain truth is that if my religion can only 
satisfy my needs it cannot even begin to satisfy my need for 
religion. Hence all the religious persecutions, oppressions, and 
intolerance the world has ever seen. No doubt such exhibitions 
are in the highest degree regrettable; but it would be strange 
indeed if they did not have their source in some genuine need of 
the human soul. James indeed does seem dimly to realize the 
difficulties of his position, when he admits that ‘ the science of 
religions may not be an equivalent for living religion, and if we 
turn to the inner difficulties of such a science we see that a point 
comes when she must drop the purely theoretic attitude, and 
either let her knots remain uncut or have them cut by active 
faith’.! It is precisely this active faith, which all great mystics 
have possessed, that is the source of all religious power, and which 
James’s doctrines if believed would inevitably destroy. Of course 
it would be unfair to press a practical difficulty too hard on a 
scientific theorist. But on purely empirical grounds we may 
conclude that James has failed to reckon with the sweeping 
objectivity of the claim made by the religious ‘ over-belief’ and 
its inseparability (no matter how various in different cases its 
content may be) from the highest and most effective forms of 
mystical experience. To call the ‘ over-belief’ as such secondary 
is really a quite uncritical proceeding. Perhaps it is almost the 
only conclusion which all mystics would unite to condemn. 

(2) This conclusion is further strengthened by a doubt which 
suggests itself whether after all James has not been too hasty in 
discovering a nucleus of agreement common to all mystical states. 
This highest common factor he describes as a feeling of the 
subject that his own highest self is ‘ conterminous and continuous 
with a More of the same quality which is operative in the 
universe outside of him and which he can keep in working touch 
with and in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all 
his lower being has gone to pieces in the wreck’. Now it is 


1 Varieties of Religions Experience p. 489. 
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evident that this language is very carefully chosen and that it 
really does cover a very great deal of ground. It is excellently 
suited to the phenomena of the American Mind-Cure movement, 
e.g. to the case of the lady who describes herself as feeling ‘ one 
with Omnipotence’ and ‘a conscious part of the Deity’. At 
the same time it is obviously in accord with leading ideas of 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Mohammedan mysticism. Lastly it 
receives undeniable and striking support from one whole side 
of the teaching developed by the classical school of Christian 
mystics. The doctrine of the deification of the soul which early 
found a place in Christian theology, and the theories of the soul’s 
absolute union with God in virtue of the divine nature of the 
‘spark’ within it (teaching which occurs in most Catholic 
mystics and schoolmen), all seem to have remarkable affinities to 
William James’s description.2 But is there not another equally 
important aspect of Jewish and Christian experience for which 
that description cannot legitimately find a place? Can the 
phrase ‘a More of the same quality continuous with the self’ 
ever include the intense and vital sense of otherness involved in 
the relationship of the creature to the Creator? Surely it would 
- bean abuse of language to say that the Hebrew prophets (Ezekiel, 
for instance, whose prophecies shew clear traces of mystical 
consciousness *) experienced God as of the same quality with their 
own higher selves. No doubt they had an anthropomorphic 
conception of God; but even in proportion as they employed 
human categories to describe Jehovah’s nature they attributed to 
it an infinitely higher quality than man could ever reach. ‘As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 
than your ways and My thoughts than your thoughts.’ And 
this feeling of infinite otherness is a necessary constituent of that 
combination of love and reverence which is the distinctive feature 
of the Christian attitude towards God. It is not quite satisfactory 
to treat all the extravagant expressions of self-abasement before 
God and of our utter difference from Him, with which the writings 
of Christian mystics teem, as merely representing the experience 
of contact with a More of the same quality as their highest selves. 
1 Ibid. p. 104. 
3 Cf. Inge Christian Mysticism Appendix C. 


5 On this point cf. Baron von Higel of. cit. ii p. 45, and Dr. G.C. Joyce The 
Inspiration of Prophecy pp. 114 5364. 
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Moreover James’s remarks on the eternal unanimity of Hindu, 
Neoplatonist, Sufist,and Christian mysticism! require considerable 
qualification. No doubt, if we follow the popular terminology 
and confine the term ‘mystic’ in the Church to those holy men 
and women whose lives most nearly resemble those of the oriental 
contemplatives, the similarity is indeed remarkable ; though even 
here the Christian conception of God as Love forms a glaring 
contrast with the oriental notion of impersonal unity. But if we ᾿ 
call ‘mystical’ any direct consciousness of God’s presence and 
nature, and so consider more generally the types of religious 
experience found in the Christian and the oriental religions, the 
difference becomes at least as striking as the resemblance. The 


_ truth seems to be that the more pessimistic ideal of an absorption 


in an eternal unity, where salvation consists only in the escape 
from life, and the optimistic ideal of a union of love, where the 
equally vital elements of unity and otherness are held in an 
eternal balance, really constitute two principles irreconcileably 
opposed, however much intermediate forms may be found to 
mingle with and interpenetrate each other. It is perhaps possible 
to distinguish two main conceptions of God in the religious 
experience of the highly developed human consciousness. There 
is on the one hand the more anthropomorphic and transcendent 
God, the God of love and power, and on the other hand the more 
impersonal and immanent spirit of the Universe.* In the first 
case, in proportion as God is conceived as like man, He is held to 
be distinct from and utterly above him; and in the second case, in 
proportion as all human and personal attributes are denied to 
God, He is held to be the underlying and immanent reality of 
the self. It is this complication which gives the phrase, ‘a More 
of the same quality continuous with the self’, its undoubted 
plausibility. Now it is the glory of Christianity to hold together 
the best in both conceptions: for the doctrine of the Trinity 
expresses both the immanence and the transcendence of God, and 
the teaching of the via negativa is always complementary to ‘ the 
Spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father’. But William 
James's phrase seems an unsatisfactory and ambiguous piece of 


terminology which mediates between the two without including 
1 Op. cit. p. 419. 
5 Cf. the contrast brought out between Jehovah and Brahma in The Creed of 
Buddha, by the author of The Creed of Christ c. i. 
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either, or else can only be stretched to include both at the cost of 
losing its own significance. 

On the whole then it would seem that the distinction of a 
primary nucleus of agreement from secondary and varying over- 
beliefs is misleading ; and that the over-belief instead of being 
an excrescence really goes down to the very root and centre of 
mystical experiences. If indeed all these experiences agree in 
anything it would be fairer to maintain that in all of them some 
Universal Life or Power is apprehended, except that this wouid 
contradict James’s own metaphysic of pluralism. 

The internal criterion then has broken down and we are driven 
to seek some means, external to the experiences themselves, of 
discriminating between their truth and falsehood. But if the 
mystical experience were our sole means of knowing God, our 
task would be hopeless. For we could possess no other standard 
by which to correct our data. It is, however, of the essence of 
the religion of the Incarnation to declare that we may see and 
know God, not only immediately in our inmost selves, but also 
mediately and externally, first in the record of our Lord’s life, 
and then in whatsoever things on earth are pure, lovely, and of 


. good report. Further, besides the general test of life, we must 


reckon with the authority over belief claimed by various organs 
of institutional religion. It would be out of place to plunge into 
the mazes of theological controversy, but at least we have in the 
Church a store of tried and tested experience which has arisen 
out of the constant interplay and friction of the mystical, moral, and 
intellectual activities constituting religious life, and should serve 
as acheck on individual extravagance as well as an inspiration to 
individual endeavour. In other words our method is to test God’s 
inward revelation of Himself to the individual soul by His out- 


ward revelations of Himself both as embodied in human life at 


large and as crystallized and formulated by the religious society. 
The first test will tend to be moral and practical, the second 
theological and speculative : for the formulations of the Church 
must primarily be the work of the intellect and take an 
intellectual and abstract form. Of course it would not be 
justifiable to limit God’s wider revelation of Himself to morals 
and theology. The secular reason both in science and in philo- 
sophy also claims, and claims legitimately, a certain right in the 
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criticism of mystical, as of other, phenomena, though the 
previous argument will have suggested that by itself, and 
considering the mystical data only, it can establish no positive 
result. Something further, therefore, will have to be said of the 
relation of the secular intellect to mysticism in general. Now 
all these criteria are in a sense external to the mystical 
experience itself; but it cannot be too strongly insisted that 
for the Christian, at any rate, none of them is irrelevant. For 
if the principle of Incarnation is once admitted, God is in a 
measure revealed by every human action in so far as it is 
really good, and by every human speculation in so far as it 
is really true. To limit all knowledge of Him to the particular 
form of immediate mystical experience cannot but lead to a 
barren obscurantism which would hinder and mar the fulfil- 
ment of every human faculty in Christ. 

(1) Our Lord’s great practical criterion, ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them’, is as applicable to mystical states as it is 
to individual lives. It is of course a mere truism that the 
test of good life provides the oldest, surest, and most universal 
witness to God in the world. Not every one has mystical 
experiences, not every one is learned in theology or belongs 
to a Church, but every one has some notion of the difference 
between a good and a bad life: and this is why the human 
conscience is the final and ultimate court of appeal for all 
religions. A higher revelation, whether contained in Buddhism, 
in Confucianism, or in Christianity, can only gain man’s 
adherence and belief because it convicts him of sin in contrast 
with the higher ideal which it sets before him. We may 
therefore confess boldly that our reason for rejecting some 
mystical experiences as morbid, harmful, or illusory is that 
they do not tend to make life better; they do not stimulate 
the moral faculties and other healthy branches of human 
activity, but rather undermine character, weaken vitality, and 
diminish the forces at war with evil in the world. No doubt 
certain experiences derived from the use of drugs and some 
hallucinations of the mentally unsound claim a _ complete 
objectivity and inspire an intense conviction; but their truth 
is not verifiable in the world at large, they will not stand the 
test of application to human life. They are therefore to be 
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combated and avoided, and we cannot admit that they have 
the right to be authoritative even over those to whom they 
come. But no theory more flagrantly violates the facts than 
that which would disparage the mystical form of experience 
as a whole on the ground that it has no value for practice. 
Even if we confine the term ‘mystic’ to the more completely 
contemplative type of mind, so as to exclude men of action 
like St Paul, Luther, and Wesley, such a conclusion seems to 
gain hardly more support. At any rate it cannot be disputed 
that in Indian, Greek, and Hebrew history the highest moral 
teaching has gone hand in hand with mysticism. The blending 
of these two characters in the person of Buddha is too obvious 
to need illustration. There is a strong vein of mysticism in 
the profoundly ethical genius of Socrates, who constantly felt 
the guidance of his daemon, and was apparently subject to a 
peculiar form of trance. Moreover, it certainly seems that the 
mystery-worship was the only serious and organized attempt 
made in Greek history to connect morals with religion. It 
is evident again that some kind of abnormal experience 
inspired the fervour of the Hebrew prophets; and it is perhaps 
_ worth while to remark that Ezekiel, whose peculiar psycho- 
physical constitution seems to resemble most nearly that of 
the mystic-saints,' was at the same time the first Hebrew to 
perceive and formulate the fundamental postulate of ethics that 
the individual is responsible for that which he himself has 
done. And when we turn to the Christian saints the amount 
of practical energy and ability, as well as of moral fervour, 
shewn by some of those in whom mystic states are of most 
frequent occurrence, is a phenomenon which compels attention. 
The most obvious instances which at once spring to the mind 
are those of St Francis of Assisi and St Catherine of Siena, 
whose lives are too well known to bear more than a passing 
allusion. Of St Francis we may certainly say in the words 
of his latest biographer, ‘au lieu de s'abandonner ἃ |’ivresse 
de la contemplation il se demanda bien vite comment il 
rendrait ἃ Jésus amour pour amour, a quelle action il 
emploierait cette vie qu'il venait d’offrir.’* And the great 
1 See above p. 171 n. 3. 
2 Paul Sabatier Vie de St Francois d’ Assise p. 63. 
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movement of reform which he instituted, even if its immediate 
effect was short-lived, is still felt as an inspiration to lives of 
self-sacrifice in the service of God and man.' St Catherine 
of Siena is famous as the inspirer of the papal policy during 
a critical period in its history. It is true that the bold 
advice she offered was most imperfectly carried out. Often 
in the then condition of society it may have seemed im- 
practicable, and certainly at times her judgement was warped 
either by the partisanship of the doctrinaire or by the simple- 
mindedness of the child of light.* Still it will hardly be 
disputed that in the main her counsel was as sound and 
statesman-like as it was undoubtedly the fruit of her inward 
communing with the unseen. Even her ineffectual advocacy 
of a Crusade displays a wise principle of practical policy, and 
may be compared with efforts of Cimon’s party at Athens to 
avert civil strife among the Greek states by uniting them 
against the barbarian foe. In her unflagging zeal for the 
reform of the Church she suffered only through being in 
advance of her times, and the fearless idealism with which 
she approached the most unscrupulous politicians of her day is 
at least a noble example of that charity which often succeeds 
because it believeth all things.* The less celebrated St 
Catherine of Genoa affords another example of the influence 
for practical good of the mystic character. Baron von Hiigel 
draws a most attractive picture of the circle of friends who 
gathered round her; and the courage and efficiency with 
which she and her disciple Ettore Vernazza, a Genoese 
physician, dealt with the most appalling outbreaks of plague 
give proof’of attention to method no less than of heroic 
self-sacrifice.* Again, the society of German mystics of the 
fourteenth century known as the Friends of God, however 
dangerous in certain directions their teaching may have been, 

1 The Brotherhood of the Imitation recently founded in India by Mr Stokes is 
distinctly Franciscan in its aims and character. 

2 See her letter to the ruffianly mercenaries who were fighting the Pope’s 


battles : ‘If you survive you have made a sacrifice of yourselves voluntarily to God 


and will be able to keep what you possess with a good conscience’: quoted in 
Gardner’s Life of St. Catherine of Siena p. 311. 

* See her letters to Bernabo and Beatrice Visconti and the Queen of Naples, 
ibid, pp. 115, 117, 139, &&c. 

* Baron von Higel of. cit, i pp. 143 sqq., 330 5644. 
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at least stands out as a group of pure and noble lives in the 
midst of uproar and corruption. The truth seems to be that 
the contemplative spirit of mystical piety, where it does not 
lead to excesses of quietism and detachment, issues in a serene, 
steadfast assurance, unappalled by horrors and unshaken by 
failure, which is one of the strongest forces at work in the 
world. The familiar story of St Catherine of Siena and 
Niccold di Toldo,? to take a single instance, cannot fail to 
impress the most unmystical of minds; and when we reflect 
that this wonderful power was combined in Catherine’s case 
with all the shrewd sympathy and affection displayed in 
her letters, we cannot be surprised at the little company of 
men and women who were ready to follow wherever she might 
lead. St Teresa is in some respects perhaps a less admirable 
character ; but the serene sympathy and spiritual insight of the 
following passage from her Letters will perhaps justify the 
quotation of it. ‘I am not saying’, she writes, ‘that men should 
not seek to be devout nor that they should not stand in great 
reverence in the presence of God, but only that they are not to 
vex themselves if they cannot find even one good thought; for 


- weare unprofitable servants. What do we think we can do? 


Our Lord grant that we understand this, and that we may be 
those little asses who drive the windlass I spoke of. These, 
though their eyes are bandaged and they do not understand 
what they do, yet draw up more water than the gardener can 
draw with all his efforts.’? 

This width of view on the part of one who believed herself 
to be receiving direct communications from God is indeed 
remarkable, and leads on to a further point which, in dealing 
with practice as a test of mystical phenomena, must on no 
account be overlooked. Many of the greatest mystics have 
expressly recognized that the test of the truth of mystical 
experience lies in its influence for good on practical life. 
William James remarks that ‘the Vedantists say that one may 
stumble into superconsciousness sporadically without the previous 
discipline, but it is then impure. Their test of its purity... is 


1 This story is told by Gardner of. ait. p. 379. 
2 Life of St Teresa, tr. by D. Lewis, p. 170. 
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empirical. Its fruits must be good for life’.! Baron von Hiigel 
quotes passages of more vital importance from St Teresa and 
St John of the Cross. ‘I could not believe’, says St Teresa, 
‘that Satan if he wished to deceive me could have recourse 
to means so adverse to his purpose as this, of rooting out my 
faults and implanting virtues and spiritual strength ; for I saw 
clearly that I had become another person by means of these 
visions.’ * And on another occasion it is recorded in her Life 
that ‘she never undertook anything merely because it came to 
her in prayer. For all that her Confessors told her that these 
things came from God, she never so thoroughly believed them 
that she could swear to it herself, though it did seem to her that 
they were spiritually safe because of the effects thereof’.> “ All 
visions, revelations, and heavenly feelings, says John, ‘and what- 
ever is greater than these, are not worth the least act of humility 
bearing the fruits of that charity which neither values nor seeks 
itself, which thinketh well not of self but of all others.’* Again, 
on another occasion St Teresa alludes to a passage from 
St Vincent Ferrer about raptures, which runs in the Latin: 
‘Si dicerent tibi aliquid quod sit contra fidem et contra scri- 
pturam aut contra bonos mores, abhorreas eorum visionem et 
iudicia tanquam stultas dementias et eorum raptus sicut rabia- 
menta.’® 

It is of course true that many mystics have by the practice 
of self-mortification crippled themselves mentally and physically 
in a way which the modern conscience would condemn. It may 
freely be admitted that here lies the besetting sin of what 
may be called orthodox mysticism ; and certainly it is idle to 
follow pessimizing critics, with whose ill-concealed complacency 
we are nowadays so familiar, in ascribing our dislike for such 
performances to the luxury of a materialistic age. At least, 

1 Varieties of Religious Experience p, 401. 1 have only James’s authority for the 
latter part of this assertion and am not in a position to verify its accuracy. Vive- 
kananda, whom he quotes just before, is a modern writer affected by European 
notions, and the very favourable opinion of Yoga quoted from Karl Kellner (p. 401 
note) hardly agrees with the account given by J. C. Oman in Mystics, Ascetics and 
Saints of India. 

3 Baron von Hagel of. cit. ii p. 48. 

5 Ibid. p. 49. 4 Ibid. p. 51. 


5 Life of St Teresa, tr. D. Lewis (edition 1888), p. 152 note, quoted from 
St Vincent Ferrer de Vit. Spirit. c. xii § 14. 
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however, the mystic has always borne witness to the principle 
of utter self-sacrifice which is the foundation of all practical 
ethics. In times of intellectual stagnation and material self- 
indulgence he has furnished the startling example which alone 
could pierce dull ears and blinded eyes: and if in so doing he 
has sometimes forgotten that the end of this renunciation should 
be to lead men to God and establish peace on earth, at least as 
much as to save his own soul ‘so as by fire’, yet at any rate 
overwhelming evidence can be brought to prove that this form 
of vicious detachment is no integral part of the mystic character. 
Indeed, the day when this reproach could carry weight is already 
past. 

Lastly, Baron von Hiigel has shewn that although well- 
marked mystical experiences may often be accompanied by 
peculiar psycho-physical and nervous conditions, occasionally 
of such a nature as to undermine the subject’s health, it by no 
means follows that the experiences as a whole are harmful. We 
must not forget, as he reminds us, ‘that physical health is not 
the true end of human life, but only one of its most important 
means and conditions ... Hence, the true question here is not 
whether such a type of life as we are considering exacts a 
serious physical tribute or not; but whether the specifically 
human effects and fruits of that life are worth that cost.’1 And 
on the whole it seems that this question may be answered in 
the affirmative, especially when we contrast the inward peace 
enjoyed and the actual good accomplished by such lives with 
the nervous depression and lassitude which would probably 
have been their lot, had their mystical instincts been checked 
and stifled. Only it must be remembered that the outward 
form and conditions of mystical states matter nothing for religion ; 
it is the spiritual value of their content which alone makes them 
worthy of reverence or of contempt. 

(2) But, granted that the good life is the final and ultimate 
criterion which in a sense embraces all others, it does not follow 
that the purposes of good life will best be served by the 
immediate and exclusive application of practical tests to all 
mystical phenomena. The problem is by no means so simple. 
Suppose a mystical experience is found to make the life of the 

1 Op. cit. ii p. 57. 2 Ibid. p. 59. 
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person to whom it comes happier and better. That is good; 
but obviously its claim to truth will be further established and 
its practical results widened and intensified, if at the same time 
it agrees with and throws light upon a theology which the 
religious intellect approves as the best expression of the nature 
of God to the mind of man. But can theology venture to 
suggest to the mystic the terms in which his experiences should 
express themselves? The plain fact is that it inevitably does so. 
For it is clear, as William James implies, that the mystical 
experience tends to take its form from the doctrines of the 
society in which it occurs. Thus Hindu and Buddhist ex- 
periences lead on the whole to belief in an impersonal Godhead, 
while Christian mystics speak of an intense feeling of the love 
of God or Christ, and, in Roman Catholic countries particularly, 
visions of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints are of not infrequent 
occurrence. We have seen that the abnormal form of the 
experience must not be taken as guaranteeing the theological 
doctrine. But it by*no means follows that we should therefore 
disparage the theology as being a mere accompaniment of 
purely secondary importance. On the contrary it seems proved 
that just as mysticism may give new life and meaning to 
theology, theology up to a point inspires and determines the 
form of mysticism. Hence we should naturally expect that 
the highest theology would tend to produce the best mysticism ; 
and instead of seeking to discount all the theological element 
in mystical experience, we should strive rather to use theological 
beliefs to procure the highest developement of mysticism. 

And perhaps this proceeding seems less arbitrary when it is 
recognized that all mystics agree in declaring the ineffability 
of the mystic state. Its content is admitted by them to be 
extremely difficult to formulate in language at all, to formulate 
adequately quite impossible—and indeed it may very well be 
that the particular mystic himself is by no means the person 
best qualified to make the attempt. To take an example of 
this difficulty, the teaching of the via negativa, which would 
deny all attributes to God, seems to take from Him all character 
and reality ; but it has often been pointed out with much truth 
that the mystics themselves only meant these denials to repre- 
sent an intensity of character and reality beyond all human 
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expression. A recent English writer makes much of this point 
in regard to Hinduism. The Upanishads use ‘ the language of 
paradox and negation’ about the Divine, only because, ‘ dwelling 
at the heart of man as the unbeholden essence of all things... 
he is at once too subtle to be grasped by any effort of mental 
analysis, and too vast to be encompassed by any flight of 
imaginative thought’. Certainly the description of God in 
negatives, which the Christian mystics borrowed from pseudo- 
Dionysius, was intended to be understood in some such sense, 
and was in their case corrected by teaching of a more positive 
character.” Still, when all allowances are made, it is clear that 
some mystics, especially in the East, have been led into actually 
treating God as a characterless and all pervading unity into 
which all things are to be merged. The ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας 
persistently tends to pass into what for moral purposes is οὐκ ὄν. 
Others, on the other hand, and especially Christians, have re- 
presented God’s goodness and love as so utterly real and intense 
as to be a distinct personal force excluding absolutely every 
taint of evil. Thus the mystical experience seems balanced on 
a razor edge between two extremes. Again, the mystical 
doctrine of the soul’s union with God is often expressed in 
terms which seem to exclude the reality of the individual person 
altogether, and here too mystics have been led by this negation 
both to speak and to act as though they themselves were unreal, 
and to represent the end of life as the attainment of complete 
absorption in the All. Yet mystics who at times use just this 
language about the individual often seem, nevertheless, to pre- 
suppose a consciousness of this union on the soul’s part, which 
already implies an otherness; and further, Christian mystics 
speak of and feel this union as an ecstasy of love, which must 
mean in some sense the eternity of personal distinction.® And 
if it is objected that this is never clearly expressed, it must not 
be forgotten that in an intense emotional consciousness of union, 
the unity would be the only aspect felt and recorded, whereas 

1 The Creed of Buddha, by the author of The Creed of Christ, pp. 176, 177. 

2 Cf. Inge Christian Mysticism, on Augustine, Erigena, Eckhart, Tauler, &c. 

3 I am aware that a writer like the author of The Creed of Buddha quoted above, 
can speak of ‘the impersonal passion of universal love’ (p. 87). I can only say 


that to me such an expression is meaningless. Herrmann’s remark ‘all love is joy 
in personal life’ seems much nearer the truth (Communion with God p. 275). 
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the otherness is logically presupposed in the feeling—a reflexion 
which suggests that the pantheism, of which even Christian 
mystics are not unnaturally accused, may in part be due merely 
to confused expression. However that may be, here again 
mystical experience is balanced on a razor edge between the 
eternal reality and the complete nothingness of the human 
personality. It is in cases like these that theology, repre- 
senting the general religious experience of the society as a whole, 
may perform a real and legitimate service in correcting the 
balance. It is by theology that mysticism may be, and has 
been, saved from falling, in its eagerness to escape the phe- 
nomenal world, into an exclusive and therefore empty and 
unfruitful unification of all things. And in so doing, theology 
may perform the further function of mediating between the 
experiences of the individual mystic and the minds of other 
members of the society. In correcting the balance of mysticism 
it may also interpret it and express it in categories which the 
ordinary mind can grasp and appreciate. Thus too, mysticism 
itself will be further encouraged and inspired. 

William James, however, seems to imply that any such inter- 
vention of theology is at least superfluous, because mystical states 
have the same value for life, whatever be the theological beliefs 
with which they ally themselves. ‘Saints,’ he says, ‘ whether 
Buddhist, Christian, or Stoic, are practically indistinguishable 
in their lives.’* But the truth of this assertion is by no means 
self-evident. Perhaps if we compare the external actions of 
Gautama with those of some Christian mystics, we shall find 
that in similar circumstances they react, on the whole, in much 
the same way. But looking closer at the whole trend of 
Buddhist and Christian saintship we are struck by a difference. 
In the Christian Church we have a magnificent succession of 
more or less mystical personalities, who not only instituted 
religious orders, but also exercised a most important influence 
in practical fields, such as politics, education, and the care of 
the sick. On the other hand, oriental mystics, while leading 


1 The controversy whether Nirvana means eternal life or complete annihilation 
is not yet settled. And there is the further problem, which of these union with, 
or absorption in, the All most nearly approaches. 

2 Vaneties of Religious Experience p. 504. 
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pure and noble lives, tend to cut themselves off from men and 
to survey the world with a superior, though kindly, pity, which 
can only withdraw itself from the evil it knows to be invincible. 
The difference lies really in the whole spiritual power breathing 
through these two types of life: the active power of the love 
of God on one side, and the passive stability of union with the 
All on the other. In other words, the Christian mystic is 
inspired by a better theology than the oriental. The Incarnation 
is a more fruitful principle than pantheism. 

As an illustration of the possible influence of an orthodox 
theology upon mystical experience, we may perhaps quote the 
reason given by Dr Joyce for the fact that Greek divination, 
as contrasted with Hebrew, never rose to the heights of prophecy, 
but remained on the lower level of magic. ‘It was’, he says, 
‘one of the many noxious consequences which issued from the 
medley of Greek polytheism. The power to whose action 
the wonders of divination were attributed by the Greeks was 
no one God, personal and holy, but a mixed crowd of gods and 
goddesses of all ranks, grades, and characters... It was thus 
debased theology which rendered the Greek religion incapable 
of producing from among its seers any one worthy of the title 
of prophet.’! Certainly it cannot be denied that the Church of 
Rome, where the infiuence of orthodoxy is strongest, has also 
been the richest of all Christian communities in the best and 
noblest type of mysticism,.as well as in its more degenerate 
and superstitious forms. Moreover, mystical saints, for the most 
part, emphasize the need the spiritual life has of external guidance. 
St John of the Cross, St Teresa, St Catherine of Siena, and 
St Catherine of Genoa, all feel intense dread of deception and 
delusion in raptures and visions ; and would regard such mysticism 
apart from ecclesiastical authority as dangerous in the extreme.’ 
St John at times seems to treat these experiences almost with 
contempt ; and the others certainly adopt a more or less critical 
attitude towards them and are much influenced by their con- 
fessors and spiritual superiors.’ All this tends to shew that 


' Dr 6. Ὁ. Joyce Inspiration of Prophecy p. 41. 

3 This dependence is specially characteristic of St Teresa, and instances of it 
occur again and again in her life. 

3 Most remarkable passages from John of the Cross have been collected by 
Baron von Hagel of. cit. ii pp. 50, 51. For Catherine of Genoa cf. ibid. i pp. 206, 
207, 247. The attitude of Catherine of Siena is substantially the same. 
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the mystic state ‘having no specific intellectual content of its own’, 
needs to be united with the best theology in order to reach its 
highest developement. 

As a final instance we may perhaps refer to the American 
Mind-Cure movement.' Its leaders have indeed grasped a 
genuine and permanent aspect of mystical truth and applied 
it in a way which the Church may have ignored to her cost. 
But it is difficult to imagine that exhortations ‘to realize one’s 
own Divinity’ and ‘feel oneself a conscious part of the Deity’ 
who is all things, will either meet with a wide response or inspire 
the noblest form of saintliness. Might not the influence of an 
orthodox theology have preserved the practical efficiency of this 
teaching, while preventing its expression in terms which are not 
only intellectually absurd in the sense that they utterly fail to 
support the practical inferences drawn from them, but also jar 
most harshly on the sense of reverence inseparable from the 
highest type of religious mind? 

We may conclude, then, that we have a right to use theological 
tests of mystical experiences. But of course to say this is by 
no means to justify the suspicion with which mystics have often 
been regarded by ecclesiastical authorities, or the actual perse- 
cution to which they have at times been subjected. For indeed, 
from the point of view of the society, the value of mysticism lies 
in its power of giving life to theological doctrines, and it can 
only perform its function if it is free to express itself as it pleases, 
at any rate within such very wide limits as have already been 
suggested. Even the least intellectual of great mystics, Mother 
Juliana of Norwich, was able to suggest the profoundest view 
of eternal punishment in the words ‘to me was shewed no harder 
hell than sin’? Catherine of Genoa attempted a somewhat 
similar spiritualization of the doctrine of purgatory.’ It is the 
spiritual liberty of the mystic which has preserved the life of 
the Church in times of theological formalism and ecclesiastical 
oppression, It would be a difficult task to estimate the enormous 
power gained at critical periods by the Western Church through 
the lives of Francis of Assisi, Catherine of Siena, Teresa, and 


1 See James Varieties of Religious Experience pp. 94 to 126. 
2 All shall be well (Selections from Juliana of Norwich) p. 15. 
3 Cf. Baron von Higel of. cit. i pp. 283 sqq. 
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John of the Cross, or that which it lost by its treatment of 
Molinos and Fénelon. And how far was the rejection of our 
Lord Himself due to the fact that the free and ethical mysticism 
of Ezekiel had either been stifled by Pharisaic formalism or 
driven to seek refuge in extravagant visions of a material 
restoration ? 

(3) As regards the relation of mysticism to philosophy in 
general something has already been said, and since philosophy 
is not so much a department of our life and thought as a 
criticism of the whole, all discussion in a sense presupposes 
the value of the philosophic criterion. The special problem of 
the relation of mysticism to the intellect cannot further be 
considered here ; but it has already been pointed out that the 
mystical instinct has itself been the inspiration of most great 
systems of metaphysics. As a matter of fact the opposition 
to mysticism usually comes from minds of the scientific as 
opposed to the metaphysical type; and since it is in relation 
to science that mysticism possesses what is perhaps its special 
religious value at the present day, it may be worth while to say 
a few words on the subject. 

Psychology during recent years has made a considerable 
advance towards furnishing an ‘explanation’ of the form of 
mystical experience by referring it through the hypothesis 
of the subconscious self to the process known as automatism 
or auto-suggestion. And it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance such explanation may have for religion. For in 
proportion as any experience is inexplicable it remains from 
the human point of view not only miraculous but fortuitous, 
since we can know nothing of the conditions under which it 
arises or the principle on which it is bestowed. So long as 
conversion remains merely a miracle, we cannot help the sinner 
to attain it; and, in a world where mind and body interact so 
continuously on one another, any neglect of the physical side 
of experience is sure to bring its own nemesis. ΑἹ] scientific 
explanation, then, is to be welcomed; but it must never be 
forgotten that in the last resort such explanation can only deal 
with the form, method of transmission, and conditions of the 
experience, whereas, to repeat our former conclusion, it is the 
spiritual value of the content which alone is of importance for 
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religion and alone proves that the birth of such knowledge is of 
heaven rather than of men.’ 

But, apart from the services of psychology in explaining 
forms of mysticism, the leading ideas of mysticism and science 
do sometimes seem to come into collision with each other. 
The immediate aim of science is to assist the human control 
of nature, and hence its method is to find the general laws 
governing the phenomena which are its subject-matter. It is 
of the essence of science to generalize: the particular is nothing 
to it except as an example of the universal. Hence science 
inevitably regards all the particulars with which it deals as 
specimens. And we have to ponder before we realize how 
deeply this method of thought is ingrained in the modern 
mind. It would be interesting to estimate how far depression, 
culminating sometimes in suicide, and the general lassitude, 
indifferentism, and lack of driving power so common at the 
present day, may be traced to the half-conscious feeling of the 
individual that after all he himself is only a specimen which 
may serve for the exemplification of general laws, but can 
possess no unique and eternal importance of its own. How in 
the last resort can it matter in the course of the universe 


1 An objection may here occur. If the form of mystical experience is entirely 
due to an automatism, in the sense that it is but the reflexion of present and past 
states of emotional conviction, then the mystical experience, however healthy and 
beneficial, is worth no more as an experience of reality than the convictions which 
gave it birth. Hence either the specific character and value of mystical experience 
must be altogether abandoned and its special claim to be an immediate apprehen- 
sion of reality acknowledged to be illusory, or else some importance must be 
attached to the form of the experience and its explanation by automatism denied. 
This objection, however, involves a double misapprehension. (1) All that is meant 
by asserting the unimportance of the form in comparison with the content is that 
the form cannot be used to guarantee the validity of the content. But that the 
form is important in the sense that it may provide a knowledge or inspiration 
otherwise unattainable, is not denied. (2) This does not really bring us into con- 
flict with scientific explanation by automatism. All science can do is to point out 
that in the phenomena of automatism we have experiences claiming to proceed from 
powers other than ourselves, which as a matter of fact come to us through the 
workings of our subconscious self, and our knowledge of the imperfections of this 
instrument must make us very critical of all such revelations. But, as Dr Joyce 
says (op. cit. p. 79), ‘when once we have fully grasped the principle that the 
authority of a revelation is not really authenticated by the circumstances of its 
communication but by the nature of its contents, we shall no longer feel ourselves 
bound in the interest of revealed religion to demand that divine truth should have 
entered the soul of man along a channel reserved for its own peculiar use.’ 
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precisely what John Smith does or fails to do? The fatal 
consequences of this scientific realization of the cosmos have 
never been more vividly depicted than in the fiery protests of 
Nietzsche.' But even Nietzsche, with all his contempt for 
scientific knowledge, does not get clear from the scientific 
point of view. For him it is the great characters, the self- 
assertive geniuses, who alone count; the rest of humanity 
exist simply to make their production possible and to serve 
their ends when produced. Hence the vast majority of man- 
kind, even for Nietzsche, have no ultimate and individual 
value; they remain specimens of humanity. Now the very 
antithesis of this point of view is represented by mysticism. 
For the mystic, if he falls in any way short of an absolute 
pantheism in which the individual is completely merged and 
lost, must assert strongly the capacity of the soul to enjoy 
union with the universal Power, and hence by implication he 
claims an eternal and infinite greatness for every human person. 

It is clear then that mysticism on its spiritual side does 
not come into such close touch with science as with morals 
and theology. Science, therefore, for which the particular 
. and individual, the really active and undetermined, have no 
meaning, cannot directly criticize a mystical experience the 
reality of which lies in the depths of the spiritual person. 
The spirit bloweth where it listeth, and science may hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth—so, quite rightly, she ignores it. Mysticism and 
science then represent two opposite sides of truth, and fully 
to correlate them would be to explain the universe—a task to 
which the finite mind must ever remain unequal. Meanwhile 
their value for each other is indirect and practical rather than 
directly critical. Each furnishes a corrective and a supplement 
rather than a criterion of the other’s truth, and we have no 
right to demand that the pronouncements of the one should 
give direct support to those of the other. Mysticism can 
lighten the load of the material universe when it seems almost 
to crush the mind in whose thought, in a sense, it exists. 
And, as Baron von Hiigel insists, science supplies to the mystic 


! I refer especially to the essay on the ‘ Use and Abuse of History’ in Thoughts 
out of Season, 
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‘a manly and bracing humiliation’,’ an intense realization of 
his littleness and of his need which all his asceticism and self- 
detachment is apt rather to obliterate. For science can give 
him a sense of littleness, not only in relation to God, but also 
in relation to His creatures. It cannot but soften that note of 
appropriation of the Almighty which seems to sound through 
some of the extravagances of mystical literature. Lastly it 
forces on the attention alike the supreme need of practical 
method and the reality of intellectual difficulty and doubt, 
aspects of life which all but the greatest mystics tend most fatally 
to ignore. 

We have seen that the mystical side of our nature can only 
claim to represent one human faculty among others, and that 
the experience which it gives us cannot be superior to criticism 
from all the other sides of human life. It is a platitude, but 
a platitude too often overlooked, that all the different forms 
of our experience and of our thinking must criticize each other, 
if the whole man is to ‘grow to the measure of the stature οἱ 
the fullness of Christ’, We have endeavoured to see how, 
when once this principle is recognized, mysticism can establish 
its claim to give us a real knowledge of reality and to form 
a necessary constituent of the best human nature; and in 
dealing with the operation of other aspects of life upon it, we 
have suggested in general terms something of its value for 
each. It now remains in conclusion to consider the whole 
subject from a more directly personal point of view. What 
part has mysticism to play in the religious life of the 
individual? How far and in what sense should every religious 
man be a mystic? 

It would seem to follow, as a result of the foregoing 
discussion, that the most general and necessary function of 
mysticism is to keep the eternal before us in our earthly and 
temporal life. After all, the main difficulties in religious life 
are probably more often spiritual than directly intellectual. 
It is not really so impossible to give an intellectual assent to 
the fundamental propositions of a Christian theology. At any 
rate the average man with ‘intellectual’ objections would not 
in all probability find the Absolute of a Hegelian metaphysician 


1 Op. cit. i p. 44 ii pp. 330, 331, 377 544. 
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one whit easier of acceptance. But it is intensely difficult to 
realize eternal truths in the midst of actual living. It is hard 
to feel oneself constantly in the presence of God, to make 
real to one’s mind His love, His mercy, and His justice. 
And it is just this experience of the eternal which mysticism 
provides. 

But the average man may be incapable of mystical ex- 
perience, and the mystic’s assurance can then only influence 
him at second hand. We must then make a distinction 
between mystical experience and faith. No doubt all states 
of strong faith and emotional conviction tend to pass into 
something very hard to separate from the vaguer forms of 
mystical experience ; and hence the line of demarcation is by 
no means easy to draw. The difficulty is indirectly brought 
out in Dr Herrmann’s striking book, Communion with God. 
Herrmann will have nothing of Christian mysticism and strongly 
opposes even Kaftan’s attempt to distinguish its legitimate 
from its illegitimate forms. ‘The Christian’, he says, ‘can 
never even wish that God should specially appear to him 
or speak down to him from Heaven. He receives the reve- 
. lation of God in the living relationships of the Christian brother- 
hood, and its essential contents are that personal life of Jesus 
which is visible in the Gospel and which is experienced in 
the lives of the redeemed.’' ‘There can be no such thing 
as communion with the exalted Christ.’* But elsewhere the 
same writer insists ‘that we must regard as revelation only 
that which brings us into actual communion with God’. 
‘ Thus’, he continues, ‘all that can be the object of Christian 
doctrine is summed up in religious experience, and first gains 
satisfactory definition in that communion. But on the other 
hand we can describe as religious experience only that turning 
towards God which takes place under the influence of the reve- 
lation of God within us and can be expressed in doctrines of 
faith.’* Now this distinction between mystical experience and 
the experience of faith is really a very subtle one, and in actual 
fact is probably less rigid than Herrmann would have us be- 
lieve ; and certainly his somewhat dogmatic estimate of the com- 


1 Communion with God, English translation (2nd edition), p. 193. 
2 Ibid. p. 291. 3. Ibid. p. 37. 
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parative value of the two experiences will not meet with general 
acceptance.’ Still the difference does exist, and to identify, as 
William James suggests, the mystic state with the faith state? 
would be to confuse the issue by unduly limiting the scope of 
the term faith. Without entering on the intricacies of pyscho- 
logical description it will perhaps be enough to affirm that the 
belief of all religious people is in a sense mystical, but not the 
experience of all. Is this fact then wholly to be regretted? 
It would be a mistake to return too hasty an answer in the 
affirmative. 

The truths of eternity, God and immortality, furnish as it 
were the background to the lives of ordinary religious men 
and of many who could hardly even be called religious. All 
great and good pleasures with which a man for a time 
identifies his whole self claim eternity in a very real sense 
beyond the limits of their actual duration. To realize at the 
time their inevitable transiency and the ultimate oblivion into 
which they must fall cannot but be fatal to their enjoyment. 
More especially is this the case with those pleasures in which 
the society of those we love plays a leading part. When we 
reflect, the very experience of them seems to imply a God 
of goodness who is Himself the crowning glory and living 
guarantee of their immortality ; and we feel that no heaven in 
which they are not preserved is worth. our attainment. At 
times the emotional claim may be so strong in sensitive minds 
that death itself seems degraded to a mere hoax, foolish if it 
were not so ghastly, perpetrated by the Devil on those who 
lack eyes to see and hearts to feel. 

‘Fool! all that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall. 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure.’ 


But reflexion on the eternity claimed by the best and most 
intense human joys seems also to convince us that this 
eternity is after all but the everlastingness of the temporal. 
We love experiences and people as they are, and if we 
attempt to abstract from their temporal and earthly appearance 


1 For a criticism of the Ritschlian position with regard to mysticism cf. Edgehill 
Faith and Fact, especially pp. 195 5344. 


2 Varieties of Religious Experience p. 424. 
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we cannot but lose much of what seemed most precious in 
them. Often in the case of persons, some particular kind of 
life we lived with them with all its material conditions is 
inextricably interwoven with themselves. Perhaps there is 
some sympathy in all of us with the feelings which Pater 
attributes to Marius sitting by the death-bed of his friend 
Flavian. ‘It was to the sentiment of the body and the 
affections which defined... that he clung. The various 
pathetic traits of the beloved suffering Flavian, so deeply 
pondered, had made him a materialist, and with something 
of the humour of a devotee.’ Often certainly it is the method 
of the expression of the personality hardly less than the 
personality itself, the loss of which seems intolerable. More- 
over, with all our enjoyments their variety in time-succession 
seems a necessary condition of their pleasantness. 

Now all this is really in startling contrast with the concep- 
tion of eternity expressed by the mystic who claims direct 
experience of its truth. The religious mystic invariably 
represents eternity as the union of the soul with God; and 
in order to realize this union he tends more and more to turn 
- away from the human and temporal altogether and not only 
from its lower and more material forms. Even in the case 
of those mystics who have been most devoted in the service 
of men, their desire and aim is only to bring them also to 
know the one love of God which embraces all things. They 
are absolutely silent as to any eternal preservation of particular 
love between human persons, and ὦ fortiori of any joy 
connected with the material and earthly conditions of human 
life. For them God seems so entirely to fill the whole horizon 
of eternity as to exclude all the human joys for which alone 
the natural man in his weakness postulates his immortality. 
‘He who loves any other thing together with God’, declares 
St John of the Cross, ‘makes light of Him, because he puts 
into the balance with Him that which is at an infinite 

1 A. B. Sharpe’s criticisms of Dr Inge forcibly illustrate the present point 
(Mysticism its True Nature and Value, 1910, c. i). ‘There would seem’, he says, 
‘to be little in common between the suggestive and symbolic aspect of things in 
which the world appears as the true manifestation of God, and that in which the 


same world is felt to be the one great obstacle which conceals the eternal reality 
from the sight’ (p. 11). 
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distance from Him.’! ‘My father,’ says St Teresa on one 
occasion, ‘as he had now risen to great heights of prayer 
himself, never remained with me long; for when he had seen 
me he went his way, saying he was wasting his time.’ * 
And of her life in the new convent of the reformed 
Carmelites which she founded, she writes: ‘It is the greatest 
consolation to me to find myself among those who are so 
detached. Their occupation is to learn how they may advance 
in the service of God. Solitude is their delight; and the 
thought of being visited by any one even of their nearest 
kindred is a trial, unless it helps them to kindle more and 
more their love of the Bridegroom. Accordingly none come 
to this house who do not aim at this ; otherwise they neither 
give nor receive any pleasure from their visits. Their con- 
versation is of God only; and so he whose conversation is 
different does not understand them, and they do not under- 
stand him.’* The 7heologia Germanica puts substantially the 
same idea in philosophic terms. ‘Where (the true) Light is, 
the man’s end and aim is not this or that, Me or Thee, or 
the like, but only the One, who is neither I nor Thou, this 
nor that, but is above all I and Thou, this and that; and in 
Him all Goodness is loved as one Good.’* Truly the Lord 
God of the mystics is a jealous God. 

It is as though the goodness of life were a picture of which 
eternity forms the canvas and human joys and affections the 
colours which lie on it. The ordinary man in his absorption 
with the colours does not enquire about the nature of the 
canvas, which is nevertheless their necessary ground and 
support; while the mystic seems to him, in his passion to 
reach the canvas itself, to wipe off the colours which it 
exists to uphold. Both ordinary man and mystic believe in 
a God of love, and to both His relation to evil is essentially 
the same. It is in the valuation of human goods and the 
conception of God’s relation to them that we find the 
fundamental contradiction. To the religious mind which has 
little or no abnormal experience God and immortality are the 

1 Ascent of Mt. Carmel i 5 § 4." 


2 Life, translated by Lewis, p. 44 (edition 1888). 3 Ibid. p. 314. 
4 Theologia Germanica xliii (tr. Winkworth). 
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background of many various and special goods ; while for the 


mystic God and immortality themselves absorb the whole ° 


field of consciousness to the exclusion of all lesser objects of 
joy and love. 

It is obvious that from an intellectual point of view the 
-mystic’s position is far the easier to maintain. For the mystic 
at any rate has some clear idea of what he means by Heaven ; 
whereas it is the essence of the ordinary man’s belief that 
Heaven remains a background and implication of other con- 
ceptions rather than a definite conception in itself. Reflexion 
seems to shew that he cannot even say clearly what he 
demands from it and what he wishes it to be. Even were it 
possible that the everlastingness of his temporal joys should 
in some inconceivable way be guaranteed to him, no imagin- 
able fulfilment of his hopes could prove finally satisfactory. 
On analysis the claim to immortality, which still is essential 
to the best human enjoyments, tends to vanish in a funda- 
mental self-contradiction. Again, the very idea of an ever- 
lasting existence in time is philosophically almost incon- 
ceivable; and if we try to postulate existence not in time, 
_ it is evident that some one unvaried experience, which we 
may call the fruition of God’s presence, will best suit the con- 
ception, for all variety will be found to imply consciousness of 
succession. : 

Yet the general religious consciousness of mankind refuses 
to be satisfied with a unification of eternal life which excludes 
rather than includes the elements of variety and differentiation." 
We catch an echo of this protest even in St John of the 
Cross. ‘All that is wanting now’, he writes to one of his 
penitents, ‘is that I should forget you ; but consider how that 
is to be forgotten which is ever present to the mind,.’* And 
we have the emphatic witness of almost universal Christian 
belief and human need that all our highest joys and affections, 
various and particular as they are, shall find preservation and 
fulfilment in the life of the world to come. Should we then 
seek to make all our ideas of eternity conform exclusively to 
the experience of the mystics? Or has the ordinary religious 

1 Cf. Baron von Hagel Mystical Element in Religion, especially i p. 66 sq. 

2 Quoted by Baron von Higel, ibid. ii p. 353. 
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consciousness grasped a side of the truth which the experts 
have tended to ignore? And in the latter case how are we 
to reconcile the paradox that just those minds which know 
most of eternity tend to divorce it most completely from all 
that really appeals to many of our deepest convictions? 
The most that can be done in answer to these questions is 
to suggest very tentatively the general lines along which an 
ultimate solution seems most possible. 

In the first place, it is worth noticing that it seems possible to 
trace two views of eternity, or life after death, running at any 
rate through the three leading religions of the world, and the 
inconsistency between them which we have remarked in Christi- 
anity, has arisen in a somewhat different form both in Hinduism 
and Islam. To go back to the simile already suggested : in the 
one view the canvas predominates, in the other the colours ; and 
they may be called respectively the mystical and the popular 
view. The Hindu mysticism of the Upanishads and the Buddhist 
mystic in his conception of Nirvana remove all colour from 
eternity far more completely than the Christian contemplative, 
for whom the intense and fiery hue of God’s love absorbs and 
blots out all other shades. On the other hand, in more popular 
Hinduism the doctrine of metempsychosis, which Buddhism also 
has incorporated in its creed, brings down anthropomorphic 
notions of a future life completely to earth by representing it 
merely and only as a series of earthly lives stretching out into 
an indefinite future. In Mohammedanism the corresponding 
contrast is to be found in the very carnal heaven of the Koran 
and the teaching of Sufis, which reproduces all the essential 
features of oriental mysticism. Mohammedanism has attempted 
no synthesis between the conflicting points of view; but Buddhism, 
in proportion as the contrast between them is more complete, has 
found the task of reconciliation an easier one. The series of 
human lives through which the soul transmigrates has only to be 
represented as the road by which it is to reach the final mystic 
state of Nirvana. 

What, then, does Christianity contribute to the solution of the 
problem? In the first place, through the principle of Incarnation 
it has suggested a much deeper and more spiritual truth in the 
popular view. The Christian believes that God has revealed 
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Himself as man, that there is therefore something essentially 
man-like in the nature of the Godhead itself, and that this truth - 
does not depend on any vain construction of an anthropomorphic 
imagination, but is part of God’s own revelation of Himself to 
man. Hence, all the highest of man’s life here on earth, all 
wherein it approaches most nearly to Christ’s life, must find 
a counterpart and a fulfilment in eternity. And not only do we 
find our Lord constantly using popular notions about the here- 
after, as though they at any rate represented some important 
aspect of the truth, but in His life, if anywhere, we notice an 
intense care for human individuals in their individuality, and 
a wonderful value set on the commonest tasks and modes of life 
through which personality is expressed. And, as might be 
expected, it is precisely the Incarnation which of all the great 
Christian doctrines seems to have been least realized by the 
classical school of mystics. They certainly tend either to ignore 
our Lord’s life on earth altogether, or, if they mention it, to dwell 
exclusively on His sufferings and crucifixion. The Theologia 
Germanica is an excellent example of the latter type. It is full 
of allusions to the life of Christ, but only with the purpose of 
dwelling on the atonement wrought and the example set by 
what He suffered. St Catherine of Siena is continually speaking 
of the Jesus of history, but never without immediate reference to 
the saving blood. St Teresa indeed does regard it as a deadly 
error to seek to pierce beyond the Sacred Humanity in the 
highest forms of contemplation'; but for the guidance of such 
spiritual exercise she gives the most instructive direction that if 
a sensitive mind finds continuous meditation on the story of the 
Passion unendurable, it may occasionally turn for refreshment 
to the risen and glorified Christ.2 It is never even suggested 
that any incident of our Lord’s life except His actual sufferings 
could form a subject for religious contemplation. The eternal 
importance and dignity imparted by the Incarnation to ordinary 
temporal human life is completely ignored. Of the best mystics 
it would not be true to say that the specifically human has no 
value for them; we have seen something of their keenness and 
efficiency in practical spheres, and certainly their missionary 
1 Life, tr. D. Lewis, p. 163 (edition 1888). 
2 Ibid. p. 166. 
02 
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zeal is often unquestionable. But to them, human activities 
and characteristics are, speaking generally, only a means to an 
ultimate union with a Divine Love which is altogether super- 
human and even inhuman in its seeming exclusion of the temporal 
and the various. The human is transitory, the divine is eternal. 
The transitory is a means to the eternal, the human to the divine. 
But the antithesis is rigid: there is no hint of an eternal and 
absolute value within the transitory itself or of a human nature 
within the Divinity which should uphold and guarantee it. This 
is the almost universal! false antithesis of Christian mysticism 
which it is one glory of the Incarnation to overcome. Baron von 
Hiigel indeed calls attention to the fact that even one of the 
most austere mystics, John of the Cross, does occasionally rise 
above the level of his more habitual point of view. ‘No one’, 
writes St John, ‘desires to be loved except for his goodness ; 
and when we love in this way our love is pleasing to God and 
in great liberty ; and if there be attachment in it there is greater 
attachment to God.’* But in the light of other passages it is 
but natural to conclude that St John, if pressed, would have 
admitted the rightfulness of such particular affections to be but 
a concession to human weakness, a passing phase, incidental to 
our earthly sojourn, of that one pure love into which they must 
shortly disappear. Neither here nor in the already quoted 
passage addressed to one of his penitents * do we find any recogni- 


1 Catherine of Siena seems to have been a genuine exception in her practice, 
and in one of her letters she writes, ‘ The perfect soul rejoices at everything and 
she does not judge the servants of God nor any rational creature ; nay, she rejoices 
at every state and every way that she sees, saying, “‘ Thanks be to Thee, Eternal 
Father, who hast many mansions in Thy House.” And she rejoices more at the 
diverse ways she sees than if she saw all going along one path.’ (Quoted by 
Gardner op. cit. p. 97.) 

2 Quoted by Baron von Higel of. cit. ii p. 353. A passage of similar import 
occurs in the Dark Night of the Souli 4 § 8: ‘ When the love and affection we give 
to the creature is purely spiritual and founded on God, the love of God grows with 
it ; and the more we remember the earthly love, the more also we remember God 
and desire Him ; the one grows apace with the other.’ ar taking the lower 
point of view are of constant occurrence. 

3 See p. 193. Surely Baron von Higel’s interpretation of this passage (of. cit. i 

p. 68 ; ii p. 354) is a little forced. To take it as shewing that ‘affection as pure as 
it was particular was . . . fully accepted and willed and acknowledged to its 
immediate object as entirely conformable to his own teaching ’, is to ignore the first 
half of the sentence. The words ‘all that is now wanting is that I should forget 
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tion of the eternal and ultimate value of the specifically human and 
earthly. We must conclude that the mystic has missed some-. 
thing of the profound and unique meaning of the doctrine of 
Incarnation in its highest developement. This is the real truth 
underlying the somewhat exaggerated and undiscriminating 
attacks on Roman Catholic mysticism, which are associated 
with the names of A. Harnack and W. Herrmann. It would 
be an exaggeration to assert with Harnack that the mystics 
‘always lacked their full momentum so long as they took any 
notice of whatever was outside of God and the soul’,' or with 
Herrmann, that when the mystic has ‘found God’, he has ‘ left 
Christ behind’*; but it is undeniable that the mystics never 
realized the full significance of the fact that God’s supreme 
revelation of Himself took the form of an ordinary human and 
temporal life in the world. 

But on the other hand, Christianity does a great deal more 
than furnish a vague support of the popular view of eternity: 
it also supplies its corrective by emphasizing the complementary 
truth grasped by the mystic. Christianity could never allow 
popular imagination to depict heaven as simply the intensifica- 
tion of all it happens to find most pleasant on earth. And it 
provides an objection to such wild ideas deeper even than. their 
intellectual absurdity. For, side by side with the Incarnation 
which is the guarantee of ‘Self-realization, it sets the Cross, the 
symbol of self-denial. If Christianity teaches anything clearly, 
it teaches that all human visions and aspirations are clogged 
and marred by sin. Hence, whatever we may ultimately keep 
in eternity, we must abandon all to possess it. We must give 
up our very lives if we would save them. The kingdom of 
God is a pearl of great price which cannot be bought for less 
than all that the merchant has. While this sacrifice is being 
accomplished we must see in a glass darkly, and every human 
imperfection is but another speck of dust which clouds and 
blurs the vision. This truth may be realized in a fervour of 
you’ seem to shew that after putting his penitent in the path of salvation, John 
had decided scruples about continuing the acquaintanceship, The case then is very 
much in point, 

1 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte iii p. 382, quoted by Herrmann The Communion 


of the Christian with God p. 23. 
3 Herrmann of. cit. p. 30. 
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religious humility or in the colder fit of common sense ; but it 
remains the first great lesson to be learned by all. This, the 
mystics have seen with overwhelming clearness ; and, not de- 
spairing, they have caught the glow of everlasting hope which 
lurks in its fullest appreciation. They have felt with an intense 
conviction that the love of God is the one ground and support of 
eternal life, and that indeed there are many human colours which 
can by no means be made to lie on such a canvas. Popular 
faith may, in virtue of the Incarnation, legitimately claim that 
this teaching taken by itself and in an exclusive sense is one- 
sided, and that all the best in human individuality and particu- 
larity must be preserved. But the very same religion, which 
alone supports its claim, forbids it to pretend to know how 
much eternity can keep or how the mortal can put on immor- 
tality. 

In any case, it must always be recognized that one supreme 
problem which confronts any church claiming catholicity is to 
combine in the society, if never completely in the individual, the 
heroism of the mystic path of renunciation with the no less 
divine normality of the ordinary religious life. Both elements 
are essential to a true religion; yet each seems to exclude the 
other. There are three conceivable ways in which a harmony 
might be effected. 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious, is to make the experi- 
ence of the mystic in all cases finally normative, and to assign 
a merely educational, though very real, value to those popular 
beliefs which tend to find eternity in and through the purest 
forms of earthly attachment and desire. This view indeed is 
at once defensible and attractive; and no doubt it has been 
widely held by thoughtful and Christian minds. The only real 
objection to it lies in the suggestion the foregoing pages have 
put forward, that the general religious feeling of mankind seems 
to centre in a claim which the Gospel-story appears in a measure 
to admit and justify, but for which the mystical heaven cannot 
be stretched to find a place. If this is so, it is difficult to repre- 
sent the mystical view as simply a higher level of religious 
thought up to which the popular mind can naturally expand 
and develope. And then the terrible danger begins to shew 
itself, of admitting two doctrines and two lives, an exoteric and 
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an esoteric way, within the fold of the Christian faith ; and we 
become entangled in all the evil duplicity of the system which 
Clement of Alexandria so light-heartedly set forth. ‘ 

The second solution is to adopt a boldly anti-mystical position 
and, while admitting the value abnormal experiences may have 
for certain oddly constituted individuals, to declare roundly that 
to consider them as in any sense special manifestations of God’s 
presence is, broadly speaking, a mistake. This conclusion, how- 
ever, would be contrary to the whole bent of true Catholicism ; 
and we have seen that, once mysticism is rightly understood and 
criticized, neither ethics, nor science, nor theology, could justify 
us in disparaging a side of religious experience the worth of 
which has been so abundantly proved in the past, and for which 
there is still such ample scope in the present. It is just the 
loss of that sense of direct contact with the eternal which is 
perhaps the most dangerous weakness of the modern world. 

It has been the task of this essay very dimly and uncertainly 
to suggest that the theology of the Cross and the Incarnation 
seems to make a third way of reconciliation possible, a way in 
which these two sides of religion, which seem so profoundly 
opposed, may in the end be found true complements of each 
other. The Cross represents the negative side of the Christian 
call, the aspect of renunciation and suffering. The Incarnation 
and the Resurrection convey its positive gospel of consecration 
and life. To all Christian lives both elements are essential, and, 
indeed, in one very real sense they are inseparable from each 
other ; for the renunciation which belongs to the Cross is rooted 
in the grand affirmation of God’s all-sustaining love and presence, 
while consecration is only possible on earth through self-denial. 
Yet it may well be that some are called to set forth more 
especially than others the life of renunciation; and it would 
appear that it is only at the level of renunciation, when the 
realization of the Cross absorbs the consciousness almost to 
the exclusion of other aspects of Christian truth, that man 
attains a special and mystic sense of contact with the Divine. 
Certainly in a sinful world it is not hard to understand why an 
experience of eternity which transcends the Cross cannot be 
granted to the human soul. The mystic apprehension of 
Christianity, therefore, though supremely true, is partial; and 
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it is the failure to recognize this incompletencss which has 
sometimes led mystics into an inhuman detachment hardly less 
repulsive than ordinary sin. In using this language it is not 
for a moment implied that the normal Christian life, which 
seeks to consecrate rather than to renounce, is on a higher plane 
than the mystic’s. Only, as the life in the carpenter’s workshop 
found its true fulfilment not on Calvary but in the Resurrection, 
so the ordinary Christian’s life is not fulfilled in the mystic’s 
visions. Both look, or should look, for a consummation beyond 
the highest flight of the human spirit upon earth. 

We must, then, accept to the full the tremendous teaching 
of the Cross. We must insist as strongly as any mystic that 
the man who loves anything on earth more than Christ is 
unworthy of Him, and that the Christian, whether in the work- 
shop or in the monastery, must take up his Cross daily to follow 
his Lord. Yet we need not forget that it was in the workshop 
of the carpenter that the Son of God first revealed Himself as 
man. However much the life of utter renunciation may inspire 
us, we may yet doubt whether it has entered even into the 
mystic’s heart to conceive all the things that God hath prepared 
for them that love Him. And, finally, in religious matters it 
must always be borne in mind that sometimes it is the mouth, 
not of the expert, but of the babe, which is uttering the deepest 
truth. : 

O. C. Quick. 


JOHN WORDSWORTH, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 


AND HIS WORK ON THE VULGATE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


THE death of John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, on the 16th of 
August last, deprived the English Church of one of its foremost 
theologians. Born in 1843, he was not yet old either in years or in 
mental activity, and his physique, which was stronger than the average, 
seemed to promise many more years of study and labour. But the 
heavy work which was habitual with him when he was well, and which 
he forced himself to do when he was ailing and weary, told on him at 
length ; the early part of 1911 was marked by a long illness ; and 
though he seemed to have recovered fairly well by the summer, he was 
still weak and easily tired ; then there came a sudden heart-attack, and 
he was dead. 

Other pens have borne witness to his greatness as a ruler in his 
diocese, and as a leader and counsellor in the Church; to the many- 
sided activities of his crowded life ; to the earnestness and simplicity of 
his character, and to the affectionate disposition which made him, in spite 
of a somewhat cold and preoccupied manner, a man of many friends. 
' In this JourNnaL it may not be amiss to call attention to the services 
he rendered to the study of Theology. The long list of books and 
pamphlets following his name in Crockford’s Directory includes work 
in almost every department of that study, in apologetics, Church history, 
dogmatics, liturgica, and textual criticism ; in every one of these he had 
made contributions of permanent value to the subject ; it is sufficient, 
as proof of this, to mention his Bampton lectures, his Hale lectures on 
the Swedish Church, his Ministry of Grace, his addresses on the Holy 
Communion, his numerous pamphlets on Anglican orders and Ordina- 
tion problems, his treatises on Zhe Ministry of Penitence and on Bishop 
Sarapion’s Prayer Book, and his share in the exhaustive report on Zhe 
Ornaments of the Church and its Ministers which was published by 
a sub-committee of Convocation in 1908. But it was in the work of 
textual criticism that his talents especially lay, and it is by what he 
achieved here that he will be longest remembered. ‘The name of John 
Wordsworth will always be connected with the series of Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts, and with the Oxford critical edition of the Vulgate ; and 
it is in the hope that other scholars may wish to know something of 
what he did and of his methods in doing it that I have ventured to 
write the following account. 
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It was as long ago as 1877-8 that the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, acting upon the representation of several distinguished theo- 
logians, resolved to produce a critical edition of the Latin Vulgate 
New Testament, and entrusted the task to John Wordsworth, then 
tutor of Brasenose College. 

He at once set to work to collect materials and to form a general 
plan for the edition, being greatly helped not only by the article 
‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but by personal consulta- 
tion with its author, Dr Westcott. The result of these preliminary 
studies appeared in an admirably concise and clear pamphlet, Zhe 
Oxford Critical Edition of the Vulgate New Testament, published 
privately in 1882 ; and it is no small testimony to the thoroughness of 
his study and the soundness of his reasoning, that nearly thirty years 
of continued work have not seriously modified his conclusions. We 
may not now rate the critical worth of the Theodulfian recension or of 
the mediaeval correctoria quite so high as he was disposed to do, and 
Dr Burkitt’s views as to the ‘Italic’ revision of the Old Latin are 
adopted by many leading scholars; but there is little else to alter. 
I venture to quote at length Dr Wordsworth’s description of what he 
thought a critical edition should provide :— 


‘ The first and main object of this edition is naturally to restore the text οἱ 
St Jerome’s version as far as possible, and to give students the means of controlling 
the editor’s judgement by an exhibition of the variations of the best MSS. It is, 
however, difficult to draw a line sharply between Vulgate MSS and others of a 
mixed character. St Jerome’s work in the New Testament was, it must be remem- 
bered, wholly one of revision, not of retranslation, and was work of rather an 
uncertain character, We know that he revised the Gospels at the request of 
Pope Damasus in a.p. 383, and he tells us something of the principles which guided 
him ; but as to the other books, we can only infer the bare fact that he revised 
them from inscriptions in MSS and the language of his letters. ... The use of the 
old versions went on for several centuries side by side with his revision, and even 
when they were nominally superseded, fragments of them, sometimes very numerous, 
found their way into probably all existing MSS. Sometimes we find a very pure 
Hieronymian text interspersed with such relics of earlier versions, notably in the 
British Isles. The history of these mixed texts and of their revisions is in itself 
very interesting. They often seem to represent local or provincial recensions, 
sometimes anonymous, sometimes published under the editorship of famous men. 
The two best known of these, those of Alcuin and Theodulfus in the ninth century, 
could hardly be neglected in any edition claiming comprehensiveness : and the less 
known of the two, that of Theodulfus, is of great critical value. Some notice also 
may naturally be expected of the correctoria of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which shew a knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin MSS... . 

‘ Considering, then, the historical interest of these different types of text, and the 
extreme difficulty of finding MSS wholly and purely Hieronymian, it has seemed 
desirable not only to attempt to restore St Jerome’s own revision, but to give 
specimens of these later recensions and corrections from selected and characteristic 
MSS. ... 
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‘In order further to assist the historical study of the subject a collation or text 
will be given, when possible, of at least one specimen MS, of the ‘Italic’ 
revision, such as St Jerome may be supposed to have had before him, as well as 
the readings of a late MS of the current corrupted text,! and of the four most 
prominent types of the printed Vulgate, that of R. Stephens (1540), the Hentenian 
(first published at Louvain in 1547), the Sixtine (1590), and the Clementine 
(1592)... 

‘Use will also be made of the collections of Bentley and his assistants, John 
Walker, who worked in Paris in 1719-20, and David Casley, who collated Oxford 
MSS in 1721.” 


The pamphlet closed with a list of the MSS to be used, and a tentative 
classification of them into families. 

Meanwhile he was hard at work collating Vulgate MSS. He had 
several copies of the Codex Amiatinus, in Tischendorf’s edition, inter- 
leaved and bound, the blank pages being divided perpendicularly into 
three columns, each destined to receive the variant readings of a MS in 
coloured ink ; blue, red, and black were regularly employed, and 
sometimes when it was desirable to include the readings of a fourth or 
fifth MS, green and brown ink were also used ; this, however, was not 
often done, partly because the pages became too crowded with colla- 
tions, and partly from the danger of confusing the colours on a dull 
day or by artificial light. Indeed it soon became evident that work at 
the edition must be prosecuted only by daylight, to which restriction 
probably the editors owed it that after years of application their eyesight 
was not appreciably weakened. 

Dr Wordsworth planned his collating tours with considerable fore- 
sight. When he visited libraries far away, at Naples, Rome, or Madrid, 
he collated their MSS right through the New Testament, so as to 
render a second visit unnecessary ; MSS nearer home were collated for 
the Gospels only, so as to get as many done as possible, and expedite 
the preparation of the first volume. In all these journeys he was much 
helped by Mrs Wordsworth, who would share in the actual collating, or 
sometimes succeed in persuading jealous librarians to allow her husband 
fuller opportunities of examining their treasures. 

He always collated in Latin ; a practice I have continued, as I find 
that it is clearer and more concise than English. He certainly com- 
bined the two principal virtues of a collator—accuracy and rapidity ; 
I have hardly ever detected him in a mistake, and very rarely in an 
omission; the only criticism I can pass upon his work is that in his 
desire for rapidity and brevity he occasionally made his notes too 
short, or abbreviated his words almost as much as a mediaeval scribe. 

! The MS selected, on the suggestion of Dr Westcott, was the thirteenth-century 


Latin Bible written by Wm. de Hales, ‘ magister Scolarum Sarum’, numbered 
Reg. 1. B. XII in the British Museum, and cited in the edition as W. 
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A collator should remember that private signs or compendia which are 
intelligible to him when he composes them may not be equally clear to 
him—still less to others—a dozen years later; it is better to be too full 
than not full enough. 

But the visits to foreign libraries brought him into touch with their 
librarians, and never did scholar more rapidly gather round him a band 
of valuable friends; Léopold Delisle, Henri Omont, Dr Bollig, Dr 
Ceriani, most of all Samuel Berger—these are but a few of the Con- 
tinental scholars who were as ready to help him as he was to help them. 
It is a pleasant task to repeat the acknowledgements he so frequently 
made of the consistent kindness and generosity shewn to him by 
scholars belonging to the Roman Church; in the Vatican he was even 
allowed to go to the book-shelves and inspect the MSS one after 
another: the Benedictines of Monte Cassino transcribed for him large 
portions of the Codex Cavensis, when it was reposing for a time in 
their library ; a presentation copy of the first fasciculus of the critical 
edition was sent to Pope Leo XIII, and was acknowledged by him in 
a letter so gracious that it aroused the alarm of some of the more 
Protestant Church newspapers. 

With Samuel Berger a life-long friendship was formed ; he stayed 
more than once with the Bishop at Salisbury, was in constant corre- 
spondence with him on Vulgate matters, and was always ready with 
advice and information ; there was a regular interchange of collations, 
notes, and proof-sheets ; and if the materials collected by the Bishop 
and myself were of use to M. Berger in his great book on the history 
of the Vulgate,’ that book in turn has been of the utmost value to us 
throughout our work at the critical edition. I have dealt more at 
length on Berger’s work and personality in an earlier number of the 
Journat,’ and I will only say here that the friendship of two such men 
as the Bishop of Salisbury and Samuel Berger has been to me one of 
the happiest experiences of a very happy life. 

My own introduction to Dr Wordsworth was made across the exami- 
nation table of the Theology School in 1883; in the following year 
Dr Sanday, with his constant care for the welfare of younger students 
at Oxford, suggested to him that I might be of use as a collator ; and 
a second and less formal introduction settled for me my principal work 
in life. 1 began collating Vulgate MSS in the British Museum, and 
also assisted in the preparation of the second volume of the Old-Latin 
Biblical texts, Dr Wordsworth having become convinced that a fuller 
knowledge of the pre-Hieronymian Latin texts would be necessary 

1 Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen age: par Samuel 
Berger. Hachette, Paris, 1893. 

? J. T. 5. vol. ii (1901) p. 262 f. 
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to a proper understanding of the Vulgate. He published the Gospel 
of St Matthew from the Codex Sangermanensis (g,) in 1883, 
and the MSS known as &, 2, 0, 2, ao, 5, and 4, in 1886; the series 
has been continued by myself, and later by Mr E. S. Buchanan, 
whose excellent edition of 4 appeared only last year; and we hope 
he may in time be permitted to give as trustworthy editions of a 
and 

By the summer of 1884 enough Vulgate material had been collected 
to make a beginning, and I joined Dr Wordsworth at Rochester, where 
we completed the early chapters of St Matthew. Progress was stopped 
the next year by his acceptance of the Bishopric of Salisbury ; but in 
1886 I joined him at Salisbury as his chaplain and assistant editor, and 
the happy literary partnership began which lasted on in unbroken sun- 
shine till his death in August last. 

A division of labour was soon decided on. Any one who has con- 
sulted the critical edition will see that in the majority of cases there is 
practically no doubt as to the reading, and that the business of the 
editors is to give the authorities for each variation as clearly and briefly 
as possible, with any references that may throw light on the subject or 
vindicate the reading adopted. This part of the work has always been 
the more laborious, and often a long morning would hardly suffice to 
collect and arrange the authorities for a single verse ; students alone 


_tealize the amount of research that lies behind ‘ Augustinus (semper)’ 


placed after a reading. But the collection of data was the easier, the 
more mechanical, and the less responsible part of the work ; far harder 
was the task of deciding on the right reading where the authorities 
were evenly balanced, or where the vast majority of the MSS favoured 
a piece of impossible Latinity. From the first then I became respon- 
sible for the collection of the material, the Bishop for the readings 
adopted. Yet the division was not absolute; constantly his eye for 
literary neatness and his sound scholarship would suggest a better 
arrangement in the note or give just the one reference to a classical 
author that would make it complete ; while he would always listen with 
patience and attention to my views on questions of reading and the 
general arrangement of the work. ‘Throughout our long association he. 
was always absolutely frank, whether in pointing out mistakes, and 
mistakes which I ought not to have made, or in giving credit for any- 
thing good in what I did." 


' When I had finished my article on ‘the Vulgate’ for Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1 submitted it to his inspection. He went over it with the utmost care, sug- 
gested several corrections and improvements, and returned it with the characteristic 


criticism, ‘I think you have written a very useful article ; but it will be of more 
use to you than to any one else.’ 
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Most of the Praefatio and of the Zpilogus to the Gospels was 
written by the Bishop, or more strictly speaking, dictated. In Latin 
composition he would sometimes dictate as rapidly as I could write it 
down, at other times he would hesitate for long until he got exactly the 
right word or expression ; and he never despised the use of an English- 
Latin Dictionary, if it would save him time. 

The Gospel of St Matthew was published in 1889 ; St Mark in 1891 ; 
St Luke in 1893 ; St John in 1895; the Zpilogus, completing the first 
volume, in 1898; the Acts in 1905. It was inevitable that the work 
should grow as it proceeded ; the footnotes became longer and longer, 
mainly by the inclusion of the Old-Latin readings. I think, though 
I am not certain, that this was one of the cases in which the Bishop 
gave in to my pleading, and that he would himself have preferred 
a less exhaustive apparatus criticus; and there is no doubt that the 
edition would have progressed more rapidly had the other Gospels been 
treated on the same scale as St Matthew. 

Naturally, this literary partnership was a most valuable education for 
the junior partner ; the Bishop introduced me to such books as Goelzer’s 
Latinité de saint Jérime, Draeger’s Historische Syntax der lateinischen 
Sprache, Neue’s Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, and Hand's 
Tursellinus ; these, with Roby’s Latin Grammar, and the special works 
of Kaulen and Roensch on the Latinity of the Vulgate, were the books 
he most frequently consulted, and he taught me how to use them too. 
As years went on and his time was more and more taken up with other 
duties, I found myself gradually able to undertake a larger proportion 
of the work, and he would trust me not only with the preparation of 
the apparatus criticus but with the decision on most of the cases of 
variant reading. This became still more the case when I left Salisbury 
for Oxford in 1895; thenceforward anything like continuous work 
in common at the Vulgate had to be confined to the Long Vacations. 
I used to spend about two months in Salisbury at the Church House, 
and he would come round there whenever he could escape from 
Diocesan business, examine what I had prepared, decide on any 
important case of reading, and very often re-write an entire note. His 
power of mental abstraction was extraordinary ; he could quit a subject 
at a moment’s notice, plunge into something completely different, and 
then resume the first again exactly where he left it off; I have known 
him leave the Vulgate room at Salisbury with a sentence half finished 
on his lips, and come back the next day finishing it. Equally extra- 
ordinary was his power of always knowing what was the right book to 
consult on any point, how far a footnote ought to be followed up, and 
when a reference could be trusted ; only once do I remember him to 
have been caught napping, and that was during the discussion on the 
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date of the Codex Amiatinus in 1887. It may be remembered that the 
last piece of evidence connecting that MS with the abbot Ceolfrid was 
supplied by Dr Hort, from the Anonymous Life of Ceolfrid* edited first 
by Stevenson, and subsequently by Giles ; the Bishop was delighted at 
Hort’s discovery, but still not a little vexed to realize that he had had 
the book in his own library all the time, and had never thought of 
looking at it. 

All the time that I was at Oxford, and afterwards in London, I worked 
on at the Vulgate by myself and sent him the copy, or the proof-sheets, 
of the different chapters by post ; and however busy he was, he rarely 
let many days pass without returning the sheets carefully annotated and 
corrected ; he especially loved exercising his ingenuity on correcting the 
proofs and on packing a new note into a page with the minimum of 
disturbance to the type. ; 

During the preparation of the Acts, we had valuable assistance from 
the Rev. G. M. Youngman, Vicar of Porton, near Salisbury. Mr Young- 
man had collated and transcribed several MSS for the Bishop in early 
days, and during the busy years of parish work in Greenwich had never 
remitted his Vulgate studies; the comparative leisure of a country 
parish gave him more time for literary work, and the Epistle to the 
Romans, now almost ready for publication, owes very much to his 
supervision and advice. I am glad to be able to state that he is placing 
his wide knowledge of Vulgate MSS at the service of the edition and 
that he will co-operate with me in bringing out the future parts of the 
work. ‘ 

A word or two remains to be said as to the hand edition, which is to 
appear with the beginning of this year. More than two years ago the 
British and Foreign Bible Society opened negotiations with the Bishop 
and with the Clarendon Press for the issue of a small Vulgate New 
Testament, the text of which was to be that of the Oxford critical ἡ 
edition, and finally it was agreed that the editors should bring out such 
awork. As our text, however, was not definitely settled beyond the 
Epistle to the Romans, we were compelled to determine the text for the 
remaining books by a rather summary induction from the MSS which 
experience has shewn us to be of the highest value. We have therefore 
selected codices Amiatinus (A), Cavensis (C), Armachanus (D), Fuldensis 
(F), Sangermanensis (G), Hubertianus (H), Vallicellanus (V) of the 
whole New Testament, and in addition AMediolanensis (M) and Har- 
leianus (Z) of the Gospels ; and we have added the variant readings of 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions throughout. The preparation of 
this edition (which has caused the delay in the appearance of the 
Romans fasciculus) has lain almost entirely in my hands; but the 


1 See Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica vol. ii p. 283 f. 
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Bishop was regularly consulted on the difficult passages. He also read | 
the proof-sheets carefully, and expressed his opinion, with all his wonted 
decision, on every unnecessary comma or capital letter. He had 
promised to write the Latin preface; but the material for this was 
returned to me by his chaplain on the morning of August the 16th, 
with a note to say that the Bishop was too tired to undertake the task ; 
and before the note was delivered in London I had received a telegram 
with the news of his death. 


H. J. WHire. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. 


For the purpose of this publication I have been able to compare 
I. Vatican Gr. 762 (saec. x) (V) ; 
II. Bodleian Auct. E. ii 20 (B) ; 
III. Cramer’s edition of B in vol. iv of his Catenae (C). 
I have had to be content with Cramer’s transcript of Munich cod. gr. 
23 (now 412) (M) in the few cases where it contains Origen matter. 

The history of B is given in the extra vol. of Hastings’s Bible Dict. 
p. 5228, by Mr (Ὁ. H. Turner of Magdalen College, Oxford, and on 
p. 488b he states that it is clear that V is parent of B, a statement 
completely justified on examination of both. It would appear that the 
scribe of B had excerpted the quotations of certain authors contained 
in V and omitted others, e.g. Chrysostom and Photius, as, allowing for 
omissions fer incuriam, the quotations from the authors included in B 
are precisely the same as those in V. 

V, except pp. 113-119, is written in a beautiful hand with minute 
_ accuracy (pp. 113-119 are in a later hand, written with less care), and, 
except for literal corrections where obvious, I have preferred to publish 
a copy of the MS as it stands, noting in the apparatus all variations 
found in B and C, together with all suggested emendations of the text. 
In this way will become clear both the good work done by Cramer 
with imperfect material, and the inferiority of B as an authority for 
a text of Origen. The punctuation follows V : Cramer’s is hopeless : 
Bs is haphazard. 

For the photographs of V I am indebted to the Trustees of the 
Revised Version Surplus Fund, and to the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press for the passages incorporated from the Philocalia 
(ed. 1893), and to the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells for permission to 
use his work. 

Much of my obligation to Mr Turner will appear in the apparatus, 
but I am bound to add an expression of gratitude for his constant help 
and encouragement from beginning to end. 

I have followed the example set by the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg in 
vol. iii of the JourNAL, of printing in heavy Clarendon type words 
commented upon, and quotations from other parts of Scripture in 
uncials, 

References are given to Rufinus’s ‘translation’ of Origen (De La 
VOL XIII. 4 
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Rue, Paris, 1759), but with rare exceptions Rufinus is little or no help 
towards a reconstruction of a perfect text. 

Figures in heavy type in the margin refer to pages of V, of which’ 
MS the photographs will become available hereafter in the Bodleian 
Library. 


I. 


i 1 ἀφωρισμένος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον θεοῦ. 

Τρίτον ἔστιν ἰδεῖν τὸ ἀφωρισμένος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον θεοῦ- καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς 
Γαλάτας ὃ ἀπόστολος περὶ ἑαυτοῦ τοιαῦτά φησιν’ ὅτε δὲ εὐδόκησεν ὁ θεός, ὁ 
ἀφορίοδο me ἐκ κοιλίδε μητρός μου, ἀποκδλύψδλι τὸν yiON δύτοῦ ἐν ἐμοί, 
ἐπιλαμβάνονται δὲ τῶν τοιούτων λέξεων οἱ μὴ συνιέντες τὸν ἐκ προγνώσεως 

5 θεοῦ προωρισμένον αἴτιον τυγχάνοντα τοῦ γίνεσθαι τὰ προγινωσκόμενα: καὶ 
οἴονται διὰ τούτων εἰσάγειν τοὺς ἐκ κατασκευῆς καὶ φύσεως σωζομένους. τινὲς 
δὲ καὶ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀναιροῦσι ῥητῶν, συγχρώμενοι καὶ τῷ 
ἀπηλλοτριώθησαν οἱ ἁμαρτωλοὶ ἀπὸ μήτρας ἐν ψαλμοῖς εἰρημένῳ. πρὸς μὲν οὖν 
τοῦτο εὐχερῶς ἔστιν ἀπαντῆσαι, ἐρωτῶντας περὶ τῆς ἑξῆς λέξεως" γέγραπται γὰρ 

10 ἀπηλλοτριώθησαν οἱ ἁμάρτωλοὶ μήτρδς, ἐπλάνηθηοδν ἀπὸ γδοτρός, ἐλάλησαν 
ψευδῆ" θγμὸς δὐτοῖς κατὰ τὴν ὁμοίωοιν τοῦ ὄφεως. καὶ πευσόμεθά γε τῶν ὡς 
σαφεῖ τῇ λέξει ἐπιβαινόντων, εἰ οἱ ἀπαλλοτριωθέντες ἁμαρτωλοὶ ἀπὸ μήτρας 
ἅμα τῷ ἐξελθεῖν ἀπὸ γαστρὸς τῆς μητρὸς αὐτῶν ἐπλανήθησαν καὶ τῆς σωζούσης 
ὁδοῦ ἐσφάλησαν, αὐτοὶ εἰς τοῦτο ἐνεργήσαντες. πῶς δὲ οἱ ἀπαλλοτριωθέντες 
15 ἁμαρτωλοὶ ἀπὸ μήτρας ἀπὸ γαστρὸς ἐπλανήθησάν τε καὶ ἐλάλησαν ψευδῆ ; 
οὐ γὰρ δὴ δείξουσιν ὅτι ἅμα τῷ γεννηθῆναι ἔναρθρον φωνὴν προήκαντο, 
ψευδῇ τινὰ προφερόμενοι. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ προσέχομεν τοῖς προτεταγμένοις τοῦ 
προορισμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐξεταζομένῃ ἐπιστολῇ λεγομένοις, δυνησόμεθα, τὰ περι- 
σπῶντα τοὺς ἁπλουστέρους πρὸς παραδοχὴν τοῦ ἀδικίαν κατηγοροῦντος κατὰ 
20 τοῦ θείου δόγματος καθελόντες, ἀπολογήσασθαι περὶ τοῦ ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς 
ἀφορίζοντος καὶ εἰς εὐαγγέλιον θεοῦ ᾿ἀφορίζοντος τὸν δοῦλον Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
κλητὸν ἀπόστολον Παῦλον. οὕτω δὲ ἔχει τὰ ῥητά" οἴδαμεν δὲ ὅτι τοῖς ἀγάπώοι 
τὸν θεὸν πάντὰ CyNeprel εἰς ἀγαθόν, τοῖς κατὰ πρόθεοιν κλητοῖς ὅτι οὖς 
προέγνω, καὶ προώριοεν ογμμόρφογς Tiict εἰκόνος τοῦ γίοῦ δὐτοῦ, εἰς TO εἶνδι 
25 αὐτὸν πρωτότοκον ἐν πολλοῖς ἀδελφοῖς" οὖς δὲ προώριοεν, τούτογο Kai ἐκάλεσεν" 
καὶ OFC EKAAECEN, τούτογς καὶ ἐλικαίωςεν" οὖς δὲ EAIKAIWCEN, TOYTOYC Kai EAOEACEN. 
πρόσχωμεν οὖν τῇ τάξει τῶν λεγομένων. δικαιοῖ ὁ θεὸς καλέσας πρότερον, 

οὐκ ἂν δικαιώσας ods μὴ ἐκάλεσεν" καλεῖ δὲ πρὸ τῆς κλήσεως προορίσας, 
οὐκ ἂν καλέσας obs μὴ προώρισεν᾽ καὶ ἔστιν αὐτῷ ἀρχὴ τῆς κλήσεως καὶ 

I R. iv 462 ff Philocalia. cap. xxv (Robinson, pp. 226-231) 

12. Gal.irgf 8. Ps. lviii(lvii)3 το. Ps. Iviii(Ivii)3f 22. Rom. viii 28 ff 

112. σαφεῖ} — 13. τῷ] τὸ 22. ῥητὰ] ῥήματα om, δὲ (sec) 
23. εἰ.) τὸ οὖσι κλητοῖς 25. οὖς δὲ] καὶ οὖς a7. δικαιοῖ] + γὰρ : hic 
ine cat M 28. μὴ M: οὐκ cet 
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τῆς δικαιώσεως οὐχ ὃ προορισμός" οὗτος γὰρ εἰ ἦν ἀρχὴ τῶν ἑξῆς, κἂν 30 
πιθανώτατα ἐκράτουν οἱ παρεισάγοντες τὸν περὶ φύσεως ἄτοπον λόγον" 
ἀνωτέρω δέ ἐστι τοῦ προορισμοῦ ἣ πρόγνωσις" οἷο γὰρ προέγνω, φησί, Kai 
mipodpicen ογμμόρφογο τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ yioy δὐτοῦ. προενατενίσας οὖν ὃ θεὸς τῷ 
εἱρμῷ τῶν ἐσομένων, καὶ κατανοήσας ῥοπὴν τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν τῶνδέ τινων ἐπὶ εὐσέ- 
βειαν καὶ ὁρμὴν ἐπὶ ταύτην μετὰ τὴν ῥοπήν, καὶ ὡς ὅλοι ἑαυτοὺς ἐπιδώσουσι τῷ 35 
κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ζῇν, προέγνω αὐτούς, γινώσκων μὲν τὰ ἐνιστάμενα προγινώσκων 
δὲ τὰ μέλλοντα" καὶ οὗς οὕτω προέγνω, προώρισεν συμμόρφους ἐσομένους 
τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ. ἔστιν οὖν τις ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ, εἰκὼν τυγχάνων 
τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου, καὶ τούτου εἰκὼν 7) λεγομένη εἰκὼν τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ" 
ἥντινα νομίζομεν εἶναι ἣν ἀνέλαβεν ψυχὴν ὃ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ἀνθρωπίνην, 40 
γενομένην διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ θεοῦ εἰκόνα. ταύτης δέ, ἣν οἰόμεθα 
εἰκόνος εἰκόνα εἶναι [τοῦ υἱοῦ] τοῦ θεοῦ, συμμόρφους προώρισεν γενέσθαι ὃ 
θεός, ods διὰ τὴν περὶ αὐτῶν πρόγνωσιν προώρισεν. οὐ νομιστέον τοίνυν 
εἶναι τῶν ἐσομένων αἰτίαν τὴν᾽ πρόγνωσιν τοῦ θεοῦ" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἔμελλεν 
γίνεσθαι κατ᾽ ἰδίας ὁρμὰς τοῦ ποιοῦντος, διὰ τοῦτο προέγνω, εἰδὼς τὰ πάντα 45 
πρὸ γενέσεως αὐτῶν᾽ καὶ ὡς εἰδὼς τὰ πάντα πρὸ γενέσεως αὐτῶν τούσδε μέν 
τινας προέγνω καὶ προώρισεν συμμόρφους ἐσομένους τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ υἱοῦ 
αὐτοῦ, ἄλλους δὲ εἶδεν ἀπηλλοτριωμένους. ἐὰν δέ τις ἀνθυποφέρῃ πρὸς 
ταῦτα, εἰ δυνατόν ἐστι μὴ γενέσθαι ἃ τοιάδε ἔσεσθαι προεγίνωσκεν ὃ θεός" 
φήσομεν ὅτι δυνατὸν μὲν μὴ γενέσθαι: οὐχὶ δέ, εἰ δυνατὸν μὴ γενέσθαι, 50 
ἀνάγκη μὴ γενέσθαι ἢ γενέσθαι: καὶ γίνεται οὐ πάντως ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ἀλλὰ 
δυνατοῦ ὄντος καὶ τοῦ αὐτὰ μὴ γενέσθαι. τῆς δὲ λογικῆς ἔχεται ἐντρεχείας 
τε καὶ θεωρίας ὃ περὶ τῶν δυνατῶν τόπος, ἵνα ὃ σμήξας ἑαυτοῦ τὸ ὄμμα τῆς 
ψυχῆς δυνηθῇ τῇ λεπτότητι τῶν ἀποδείξεων παρακολουθήσας κατανοῆσαι, πῶς 
καὶ μέχρι τῶν τυχόντων οὐκ ἐμποδίζεται τὸ εἶναί τι εἰς πολλὰ δυνατόν, ἑνὸς ἐκ 55 
τῶν πολλῶν ὄντος τοῦ ἐσομένου, καὶ οὐ κατὰ ἀνάγκην ἐσομένου: προεγνω- 
σμένου τε οὑτωσί, ὅτι ἔσται μὲν οὐκ ἐξ ἀνάγκης δὲ ἔσται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνδεχομένου 
τυγχάνοντος τοῦ μὴ γενέσθαι ἔσται τὸ οὐ στοχαστικῶς εἰρημένον ἀλλ᾽ ἀληθῶς 
προεγνωσμένον. 

μὴ νομιζέτω δέ τις ἡμᾶς τὸ κατὰ πρόθεοιν σεσιωπηκέναι ὡς θλίβον ἡμῶν 60 
τὸν λόγον" «ἐπεί φησιν ὃ Παῦλος οἴδαμεν δὲ ὅτι τοῖο ἀγάπῶοι τὸν θεὸν πάντὰ 
cyneprei εἰς ἀγαθόν, τοῖς KATA MpOBECIN KAHTOIC οὖοιν. ἀλλὰ προσεχέτω ὅτι τοῦ 
κατὰ πρόθεσιν εἶναι κλητοὺς τὴν αἰτίαν καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος ἀποδέδωκεν εὐθέως, 
εἰπὼν ὅτι οὖς προέγνω, Kai προώριοεν ογμμόρφογο τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ ὙΥἱοῦ οὐ τοῦ. 
καὶ τίνα γε μᾶλλον ἐχρῆν ἐγκαταχωρισθῆναι εἰς τὴν δικαιοῦσαν κλῆσιν τῇ 65 

I 32. Rom. viii 29 38. Col.i15 61. Rom. viii 28 64. Rom. viii 29 

I 30. ἥν] κἂν πιθ. m0. ἂν ἔλεγον ΜῈ 31. drémws 45. ὅλου: M 
38. msom.M τυγχάνων om. M 39. καὶ τούτου] rovrov M 40, νομίζω M 
42. τοῦ υἱοῦ delend. vid. 46 καὶ ὡς... . αὐτῶν om. 49. προεγίνωσκεν 
+ ἐσόμενα 50. δυνατὸν} coni. Robinson: ἀδύνατον MSS ἀδύνατον (sec) 
52 δυνατόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ M 53. Teom. M τῶνο. 55. xalom. 58, τὸ 
om. M 62. προσέχετε 65. μᾶλλον} ἄλλον . 
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προθέσει τοῦ θεοῦ ἣ τοὺς ἀγαπῶντας αὐτόν ; πάνυ δὲ τὴν ἐκ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 
αἰτίαν παρίστησι τῆς προθέσεως καὶ τῆς προγνώσεως τὸ οἴδαμεν δὲ ὅτι τοῖς 
ἀγάπῶοι τὸν θεὸν πόντὰ cyneprei εἰς ἀγαθόν. σχεδὸν γὰρ εἶπεν ὅτι πάντα 
συνεργοῦντα εἰς ἀγαθὸν διὰ τοῦτο συνεργεῖ, ἐπεὶ ἄξιοί εἰσι συνεργίας οἱ 
7o ἀγαπῶντες τὸν θεόν. ἅμα δὲ καὶ ἐρωτήσωμεν τοὺς τὰ ἐναντία λέγοντας, καὶ 
ἀποκρινάσθωσαν ἡμῖν πρὸς ταῦτα. ἔστω καθ᾽ ὑπόθεσιν εἶναί τινα ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν' 
καὶ τοῦτο ἐροῦμεν αὐτοῖς ἀναιροῦσι τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, ἕως ἐκ τῆς διδομένης ὑποθέσεως 
ἐλεγχθῇ αὐτῶν ὁ λόγος οὐχ ὑγιὴς ὦν. ὄντος δὴ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, ἄρα ὃ θεὸς 
ἐπιβαλὼν τῷ εἱρμῷ τῶν ἐσομένων προγνώσεται τὰ πραχθησύμενα ἐκ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ 
75 ἡμῖν ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἐχόντων τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, ἢ οὐ προγνώσεται; τὸ μὲν οὖν λέγειν 
ob προγνώσεται, ἀγνοοῦντός ἐστι τὸν ἐπὶ πᾶσι νοῦν καὶ τὴν μεγαλωσύνην τοῦ 
θεοῦ. εἰ δὲ δώσουσιν ὅτι προγνώσεται, πάλιν ἐρωτήσωμεν αὐτούς, ἄρα τὸ 
ἐγνωκέναι αὐτὸν αἴτιόν ἐστι τοῦ ἔσεσθαι τὰ ἐσόμενα, διδομένου τοῦ εἶναι τὸ ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν ; ἢ ἐπεὶ ἔσται προέγνω, καὶ οὐδαμῶς ἐστὶν αἰτία αὐτοῦ ἡ πρόγνωσις τῶν 
80 ἐσομένων ἐκ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἑκάστῳ ; δυνατὸν οὖν ἦν τῶνδέ τινων ἀπαντησάντων 
μὴ τόδε ἀλλὰ τόδε ἐνεργῆσαι τὸν δημιουργηθέντα αὐτεξούσιον. 
τούτων οὖν καὶ τοιούτων ἂν λεχθησομένων, σώζεται καὶ τὸ εὖγε, ἀγαθὲ δοῦλε 
kai meré’ ἐπὶ ὀλίγα ἧς πιοτός, ἐπὶ πολλῶν Ce κἀτδοτήοω" εἴορελθε εἰς τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
κυρίου coy’ καὶ πᾶς ἔπαινος. σώζεται δὲ καὶ τὸ εὔλογον τοῦ πονηρὲ δοῦλε καὶ 
85 ἐκνηρέ, ἔλει ce βαλεῖν τὸ ἀργύριόν Moy εἰς τράπεζαν. οὕτω δὲ σωθήσεται μόνως 
τὰ δικαίως λεγόμενα πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἐκ δεξιῶν λεῆτε πρός με οἱ εὐλογημένοι TOY 
TATPOC μου, KAHPONOMHCATE τὴν ἡτοιμδομένην ὑμῖν Βδοιλείὰν ἀπὸ KATABOAAC κόσμογ' 
ὅτι éneinaca, καὶ ἐδώκατέ mor φαγεῖν καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἐξ εὐωνύμων 
πορεύεσθε ἀπ᾿ ἐμοῦ οἱ κατηράμένοι εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ δἰώνιον, τὸ ἡτοιμδομένον τῷ 
90 διδβόλῳ καὶ τοῖς ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ" ὅτι ἐπείνων, Kai οὐκ ἐδώκατέ MOI φαγεῖν 
καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. ἀλλὰ καὶ εἴπερ τὸ ἀφωρισμένος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον θεοῦ καὶ τὸ 
ὁ ἀφορίολς με ἐκ κοιλίδς μητρός μου ἀνάγκην τινὰ περιεῖχε, πῶς ἂν εὐλόγως 
ἔφασκε τὸ ὑποπιάζω MOY τὸ εῶμα καὶ λδογλαγωγῶ, μήπως ἄλλοις κηρύξας αὐτὸς ἀλό- 
Kimoc γένωμαι καὶ τὸ οὐδὶ γάρ μοί EcTin ἐὰν μὴ εὐαγγελίζωμδι; σαφῶς γὰρ ἐκ τούτων 
95 παρίστησιν ὅτι εἰ μὴ ὑπεπίαζεν αὐτοῦ τὸ σῶμα καὶ ἐδουλαγώγει οἷόν τε ἦν αὐτὸν 
ἄλλοις κηρύξαντα ἀδόκιμον γενέσθαι, καὶ ὅτι δυνατὸν ἦν οὐαὶ αὐτῷ γενέσθαι εἰ 
μὴ εὐηγγελίζετο. μήποτε οὖν σὺν τούτοις ἀφώρισεν αὐτὸν ὃ θεὸς ἐκ κοιλίας 
μητρός, καὶ ἀφώρισεν αὐτὸν εἰς εὐαγγέλιον θεοῦ, σὺν τῷ ἑωρακέναι τὴν αἰτίαν 
τοῦ δικαίου ἀφορισμοῦ, ὅτι ὑποπιάσει τὸ σῶμα καὶ δουλαγωγήσει εὐλαβούμενος 
τοο μήπως ἄλλοις κηρύξας αὐτὸς ἀδόκιμος γένηται, καὶ ὅτι, εἰδὼς οὐαὶ αὐτῷ ἔσεσθαι 
ἐὰν μὴ εἰαγγελίσηται, φόβῳ τῷ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν πρὸς τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι ἐν τῷ 
I 67. Rom. viii 28 82. Matt. xxv 21, 23 84. ibid. 26f 86. ibid. 34f 
80. ibid. 41 f 92. Gal. i15 93. 1 Cor. ix 27 94. thid. τό 


I 68, 69. εἰς}: τὸ dis 68. πάντα] : τὰ 69. συνεργήσεως 71. ἀποκρινέ- 


σθωσαν Μ 76. om, τὴν 77. ἐρωτήσομεν 78. τοῦ εἶναι τὸ M: τι 
εἶναι τοῦ v, εἶναί τι τοῦ 81. αὐτεξούσιον : εἶναι; hactenus Μ 82. εὖ 
δοῦλε ἀγαθὲ 86. om. πρός με 80. αἰώνιον] ἐξότερον 92. περιέχει 


93. ὑπωπιάζω 95. ἑαυτοῦ 99. ὑπωπιάσει 
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οὐαὶ οὐκ ἐσιώπα ἀλλ᾽ εὐηγγελίζετο. καὶ ταῦτα δὲ ἑώρα ὃ ἀφορίζων αὐτὸν ἐκ κοι- 
Aas μητρὸς αὐτοῦ καὶ ὁ ἀφορίζων αὐτὸν εἰς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ εὐαγγέλιον, ὅτι én. κόποις 
ἔσται περιοοοτέρως, ἐν φγλάκδῖς περιοοεγόντως, ἐν πληγάῖο ὑπερβαλλόντως, ἐν 
@anATOIC πολλάκιο᾽ ὑπὸ ᾿Ιογλάίων πεντάκιο τεοοδράκοντὰ μίὰν λήψετδι, τρὶς 105 
ῥλβδιοθήοετδι, λιθδοθήρεταδι᾽ καὶ τάδε τινὰ πείσεται καγχώμενος ἐν ταῖς 
θλίψεεοι Kai eae ὅτι καὶ θλίψις ὑπομονὴν KaTeprazeTal καὶ ὑπομένων. διὰ ταῦτα 
δὲ ἄξιον ἦν α ὑτὸν ἀφορισθῆναι εἰς «εὐαγγέλιον. θεοῦ προγινωσκόμενον ἔσεσθαι, 
καὶ ἀφορισθῆναι αὐτὸν ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἀφωρίζετο εἰς εὐαγγέλιον 1 ν 
θεοῦ οὐ διὰ τὴν φύσιν ἔχουσάν τι ἐξαίρετον καὶ ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇ κατασκευῇ ὑπὲρ 2 
τὰς τῶν μὴ τοιούτων φύσεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὰς προεγνωσμένας μὲν πρότερον 111 
πράξεις ὗ ὕστερον δὲ γενομένας ἑκάστην ἐκ τῆς παρασκευῆς καὶ τῆς προαιρέσεως 
τῆς ἀποστολικῆς. νῦν δὲ ἀποδιδόναι εἰς τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦ ψαλμοῦ ῥητὸν οὐκ ἦν 
εὔκαιρον, παρεκβατικὸν “γὰρ jw’ διὸ εἰς τὴν οἰκείαν τάξιν θεοῦ διδόντος 
ἀποδοθήσεται, ὅταν τὸν ψαλμὸν διηγώμεθα. ἀρκέσει δὲ καὶ ταῦτα 115 
πεπλεονασμένα εἰς τὸ ἀφωρισμένος. 
Il. 

ig-11 μάρτυς γάρ pou ἐστὶν ὁ θεὸς ᾧ λατρεύω ἐν τῷ πνεύματί pou ἐν τῷ 
εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ, ὡς ἀδιαλείπτως μνείαν ὑμῶν ποιοῦμαι πάντοτε ἐπὶ 
τῶν προσευχῶν μου δεόμενος εἴπως ἤδη ποτὲ εὐοδωθήσομαι ἐν τῷ θελήματι 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς: ἐπιποθῶ γὰρ ἰδεῖν ὑμᾶς. 

ἔστι δὲ καὶ χωρὶς θελήματος θεοῦ ἥκειν πρός τινα, ὥσπερ ὁ Βαλαὰμ ἀπῇει δ 


_ πρὸς τὸν Βαλὰκ καταρασζό)μενος μισθοῦ τὸν Ἰσραήλ’ οἶμαι δὲ ὅτι καὶ πᾶς 


ἐθνικός, ἢ ὁπώσποτε τῆς θεοσεβείας ἀλλότριος, μὴ διακονούμενος ἁγίοις τῶν 

λυσιτελῶν τι αὐτοῖς, οὐ καὶ ἐν θελήματι θεοῦ εὐοδοῦται γίνεσθαι πρὸς οὗς 

γίνεται, εἰ καὶ εὐοδοῦταί ποτε" Ecti γὰρ φησὶν ἡ γραφὴ ἐν KaKoic eyodia ἀνδρόο. 5 
1. 


11, 12 ἵνα τι μεταδῶ χάρισμα ὑμῖν πνευματικὸν εἰς τὸ στηριχθῆναι ὑμᾶς" 
τοῦτο δέ ἐστι συμπαρακληθῆναι ἐν ὑμῖν διὰ τῆς ἐν ἀλλήλοις πίστεως ὑμῶν τε 
καὶ ἐμοῦ. 

ὡς ὄντος δὲ χαρίσματος μὴ πνευματικοῦ ἡγοῦμαι ὅτι ἀναγκαίως πρόσκειται" ὅ ν 
ἔστι γάρ τινα χαρίσματα, οὐ πνευματικά, ὡς καὶ ὃ γάμος" τὸ γὰρ πνευματικὸν 

II R. 469A ΠῚ R. 469 ἢ 

I 104. 2 Cor. xi 23 ff 106. Rom. v 3f 113. sc. Ps. lviii (Ivii) 3, οὐ 4.8 
supra II 2. Num. xxii 5. Ecclus. xx 27 ΠῚ 2. Cf. 1 Cor, vii 5 

I 104. περισσοτέροις περισσευόντωΞς] περισσοτέρως τ109. καὶ ἀφωρίζετο] ἀφορίζεται 
δὲ V (quae hic inc) 111. μὴ om. C 112. ἑκάστην om. V 113. ἀπο- 
στολικῆς hactenus V ἀπὸ τοῦ] αὐτοῦ ΠῚ 5. ἔστι] ἔτι BC 2. τὸν B.] 
τὸΒ, Β.Ό καταρασόμενοΞ] xatapagdpevos VBC ὅτι om. BC 3. ὁπώσποτε 
ΥΒ : ὁπωσδήποτε C διακονούμενος] Lucian, too, uses the middle voice of this verb 
in the sense of the active 4. ob καὶ] perhaps od«,Turner 4,5. εὐοδοῦται bis C: 
εὐοδοῦνται V B II] 1, δὲ VB: καὶ 
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οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἐμποδίσαι προοεγχῇ" ἡ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ σύνοδος ἀνδρὸς Kai γυναικὸς 
κωλύει. ὅτι δὲ χάρισμα 5 γάμος δηλοῖ ὁ ἀπόστολος φήσας θέλω πάντας 
5 ἀνθρώπογο εἶνδι ὡς Kai ἐμάγτόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕκδοτος ἴδιον ἔχει χάριομὰ ἐκ θεοῦ" ὃς μὲν 
οὕτως, dc δὲ οὕτωο. 
Ιν. 


i 13-15 οὐ θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι πολλάκις προεθέμην ἐλθεῖν 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ ἐκωλύθην ἄχρι τοῦ δεῦρο, ἵνα τινὰ καρπὸν σχῶ καὶ ἐν ὑμῖν 
καθὼς καὶ ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔθνεσιν, Ἕλλησί τε καὶ βαρβάροις: σοφοῖς τε καὶ 
ἀνοήτοις ὀφειλέτης εἰμί, οὕτως τὸ κατ᾽ ἐμὲ πρόθυμον καὶ ὑμῖν τοῖς ἐν Ρώμῃ 
εὐαγγελίσασθαι. 

1 [στιν δὲ ἐνταῦθα καθ᾽ ὑπερβατόν, ὃ ἐὰν μὴ τηρηθῇ μάχεται τῇ ἀκολουθίᾳ" 
τίς γὰρ ἂν εἴποι διὰ τοῦτο κεκωλύσθαι ἐλθεῖν πρὸς τοὺς Ρωμαίους τὸν Παῦλον 
ἵνα καρπὸν ἔχῃς ; τοὐναντίον γάρ, εἰ μὴ ἐκωλύθη καρπὸν εἶχεν, κωλυόμενος δὲ 
ἀπεστερεῖτο τοῦ καρποῦ" πῶς οὖν ἀναγνωστέον ; πολλάκις προεθέμην ἐλθεῖν 

5 πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἵνα τινὰ καρπὸν σχῶ καὶ ἐν ὑμῖν καθὼς καὶ ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔθνεσιν, 
Ἕλλησί τε καὶ βαρβάροις, σοφοῖς τε καὶ ἀνοήτοις, καὶ ἐκωλύθην ἄχρι τοῦ 
δεῦρο" διὰ τί οὖν ἠναγκάσθη τὸ ὑπερβατὸν θεῖναι ; ἐπειδὴ τ(ῷ) ἵνα καρπόν τινα 
ἔχω ἔμελλε συνάπτειν πολλά (οἷον τὸ καὶ ἐν ὑμῖν καθὼς καὶ ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἔθνεσιν, Ἕλλησί τε καὶ βαρβάροις, σοφοῖς τε καὶ ἀνοήτοις ὀφειλέτης εἰμὶ καὶ 

10 τὰ ἀκόλουθα) ἵνα μὴ διακόψῃ τῇ συνεχείᾳ, παρενθεὶς τὸ ἐκωλύθην ἄχρι τοῦ 
δεῦρο συνῆψε τῷ προτέρῳ τ(ῷ) προεθέμην ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς τὸ ἵνα τινὰ καρπὸν 
ἔχω, καὶ οὕτως ἀπέδωκε τῇ τοῦ λόγου ἀκολουθίᾳ τὴν τάξιν.] 

Vv. 


i 18 ἀποκαλύπτεται γὰρ ὀργὴ θεοῦ ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ἐπὶ πᾶσαν ἀσέβειαν καὶ 
ἀδικίαν ἀνθρώπων τῶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐν ἀδικίᾳ κατεχόντων. 
10 ἔοικε δὲ λέγεσθαι ὀργὴ καὶ ὃ διάκονος τῶν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἡμαρτημένοις πόνων καὶ 
οἱ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τῶν αὐτῶν ὑπηρέται καὶ λειτουργοί, ὡς ὅτε προρετέθη ἐκκδῆναι 
ἡ ὀργὴ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιορδήλ, ὅτε AnacercOeic ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς Δαγεὶλ ἐκέλευσε τῷ Ιωὰβ 
ἀριθμῆσαι τὸν λαόν: τὸ δὲ δεύτερον παρίσταται ἐκ τοῦ ἀπέοτειλεν εἰο δὐτογο 
5 θυμὸν ὀργῆς, θλίψιν καὶ ὀργήν, ἀποοτολὴν Al ἀγγέλων πονηρῶν. ὅτε δ᾽, αὐτοὶ οἱ 
δι᾿ ἁμαρτίας πόνοι: οὕτω γὰρ ἀκούω τοῦ KATA τὴν οκληρότητά Coy καὶ ἀμεταμέ- 
λητὸν κἀρδίὰν OHCaypizerc οεδγτῷ ὀργὴν ἐν ἡμέρα ὀργῆς, καὶ TOD ἔφθακεν δὲ εἰς 
ayToye ἡ ὀργὴ eic τέλοο. 
πρὸς τούτοις ἐπίσκεψαι εἰ τὰ μὲν συμβαίνοντα τοῖς δικαίοις, πειράζοντος 
10 αὐτοὺς τοῦ πονηροῦ, ὀργὴ μὲν ἐστὶν οὔτε δὲ θεοῦ οὔτε ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ, ἀλλὰ 
ΙΝ R. 469 D V R472 A 
Ill 4f. 1 Cor. vi 7 Vaf.2 Reg. xxiv 1 4. Ps. xxviii (Ixxvii) 49 
6f. Rom. ii 5 7 f. 1 Thess. ii 16 
ΠῚ 5. ὃς VB: dC IV om. BC : ’Apryévous καὶ Σευηριάνου V 1. καθ᾽ 
ὑπερβατόν} perhaps καὶ ὑπερβατόν with Ruf. ‘est quidem et hyperbaton in hoc loco’, 


Turner 7. τῷ τὸ Ν Πτ:τ1. τῷ (sec)] τὸ V V om. BC 1. ὃ διάκονον: 
i, 6. the devil 


κάτωθέν ποθεν ἢ τοῦ διαβόλου ἤ τινος τῶν ἀγγέλων αὐτοῦ: τούτοις δέ τις οὐκ 
ἀπιθάνως ἀνθυποίσει τὸ εἶναι ἡμῖν τὴν πάλην πρὸς τὰ πνεγμδτικὰ THC πονηρίδο 

ἐν τοῖς ἐπογράνίοιο" καὶ γὰρ ταῦτα δόξει ὀργιζόμενα τοῖς ἁγίοις παλαίειν καὶ 
ἐπάγειν αὐτοῖς ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ὀργήν. μήποτε οὖν ἰἐστί τις ἀπ᾿ οὐρανοῦ ὀργὴ 
καὶ ἑτέρα κάτωθεν ὡς ἀποδέδεικται, οὕτως καὶ ἡμῖν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ὀργὴ θεοῦ 15 ἢ 
ἐστίν, ἑτέρα δὲ ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ μὲν οὐ θεοῦ δέ; εἰ δὲ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ὃ θεὸς διὰ i 
τῶν ἐν τῷ φυσικῷ λόγῳ ἀφορμῶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐφανέρωσεν, καὶ τὸ γνωστὸν ; 
ἑαυτοῦ ὡς ἕκαστος κεχώρηκεν' ὅτε τὸν λόγον συμπεπλήρωκεν, δηλονότι ἀναγ- 
καῖον ἔσται διὰ πάντα τὰ ἀσεβῶς γεγενημένα καὶ ἀδίκως πεπραγμένα, τοῖσδε 
μὲν πλείονα τοῖσδε δὲ ἐλάττονα, κατὰ ἀναλογίαν ἐλθεῖν τὴν ἀποκάλυψιν τῆς 20 
ὀργῆς τοῦ θεοῦ ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ. 


| 
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5 
VI. Ϊ 
ii 7-9 τοῖς μὲν καθ᾽ ὑπομονὴν ἔργου ἀγαθοῦ δόξαν καὶ τιμὴν καὶ ἀφθαρσίαν " 
ζητοῦσι ζωὴν αἰώνιον" τοῖς δὲ ἐξ ἐριθείας καὶ ἀπειθοῦσι μὲν τῇ ἀληθέΐᾳ πει- a) 
θομένοις δὲ τῇ ἀδικίᾳ θυμὸς καὶ ὀργὴ θλίψις καὶ στενοχωρία ἐπὶ πᾶσαν ψυχὴν Ὶ 
ἀνθρώπου τοῦ κατεργαζομένου τὸ κακὸν ἱΙουδαίου τε πρῶτον καὶ Ἕλληνος. ] 
ὀργὴ δέ ἐστιν ὁ ἑπόμενος τοῖς ἁμαρτάνουσιν ἐπὶ τιμωρίᾳ πόνος" θυμὸν δὲ 16 Ϊ 
| ὁρίζονται ὀργὴν ἀναθυμιωμένην καὶ diodaivovoay: οὗτος δὲ ὁ θυμὸς ἔργον ἔχει ἢ 
τὸ ἐλέγχειν, ἡνίκα ἂν διὰ τὰς ἁμαρτίας πάσχων τινά, ἤτοι τῆς συνειδήσεως iM 
αὐτῶν πληττομένης ἢ ἀκολουθούντων ἐπιπόνων τινῶν τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ. ἀλλὰ καὶ Ἵ 
ἕπεται τοῖς τοιούτοις οὐχ ἡ ὑπομονὴν κἀτεργάζομένη, οὐδὲ εἰ νῆστις ὧν 5 Ἢ 
καυχήσεται, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ συνέζευκται στενοχωρίᾳ. οὐκ ἂν δέ τις ἐστενοχωρήθη εἰ i” 
| πεποιήκει τις αὑτῷ ἀπὸ codiac πλάτος κἀρλίδο Kal ἤκουσε τοῦ ἀποστόλου i 


λέγοντος πλάτύνθητε Kai ὑμεῖς. συνάγειν γὰρ εἴωθεν καὶ στενοῦν τὴν ψυχὴν si 
τὰ κακά, ὡς Tov διάβολον ὡς ἐν ὀπῇ κατὰ τὸν ὄφιν ἐμφωλεύειν. i 
VII. 

ii 10, 11 δόξα καὶ τιμὴ καὶ εἰρήνη παντὶ τῷ ἐργαζομένῳ τὸ ἀγαθόν, if 


Ἰουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ Ἕλληνι" οὐ γάρ ἐστιν προσωποληψία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ. 

ὃ τοίνυν ἐργαζόμενος τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τίμιον ἑαυτὸν ἀποφαίνων τιμὴν λήψεται, 16 ; 
διὰ τῆς μετανοίας ἀναβαίνων, ἐξ ἧς ἐξέπεσεν ὁμοιωθεὶς τοῖο κτήνεοι τοῖς ἀνοήτοιο" 18 νσ | Ι 
καὶ τὰ ἀφθαρσίας ἄξια πράγματα νοήσας éreipetai ἐν λόξῃ εἰς αἰώνιον ζωήν" ' 
καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ δέ ἐστι πᾶς ὁ ἀπερίσπαστος καὶ μὴ περιελκόμενος ὑπό τινος iW 
ἄλλο τι νοεῖν ἢ ποιεῖν παρὰ τὴν ἀλήθειαν, κατὰ τὸ Kai καὶ εἰρήνη τοῦ θεοῦ 5 
φρογρήςει τὰς κἀρλίδο ὑμῶν Kai τὰ NOHMATA ὑμῶν EN Χριοτῷ ᾿Ἰηοοῦ, καὶ εἰρήνη 

VIR.482f VII R. 484 ἢ 

Vi2f. Eph.vi.12 VI5.Rom.v4 7. 3 Reg.iii1(ii35@Swete) 8. 2 (ον. 
ν᾽ 11,13 VII 2. Ps. xlix(xlviii)13 3. 1 Cor.xv 43 5. Ph.iv7 6. 1 Pet.i2 

V 14. μήποτε οὖν] perhaps add καθάπερ, Turner 18. τὸν λόγον συμπεπλήρωκεν | 


the same phrase recurs below, XIV 10 πᾶς ὁ συμπληρώσας τὸν λόγον ἄνθρωπος j 
VI 1. The definition of θυμός is not that of Chrysippus 3. πάσχων rw VBC: ᾿ 
perhaps πάσχωσίν τινες 5. ἡ om. BC εἰ νῆστι.ι VBC: ἐν αἷς τις cf, Rom. i 
v3 Turner 6. εἰ VBC: ἢ Turner 7. αὐτῷ BC VII om. BC 


Ἢ 
| 
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ὑμῖν πληθγνθείη, Kal TO εἰρήνην THN ἐμὴν δίδωμι ὑμῖν" φησὶν δὲ καὶ ὃ προφήτης 
πλῆθος ἔσεσθαι εἰρήνης ἐν τῇ ἐπιδημίᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἕως ἀντανδιρεθᾷ Hi ξελήνη, 
ἵνα μηκέτι νόθον ὑπάρχῃ φῶς καὶ νυκτερινόν. 


VIII. 


ii 12, 13 ὅσοι γὰρ ἀνόμως ἥμαρτον ἀνόμως καὶ ἀπολοῦνται" καὶ ὅσοι ἐν 
νόμῳ ἥμαρτον διὰ νόμου κριθήσονται" οὐ γὰρ οἱ ἀκροαταὶ τοῦ νόμου δίκαιοι 
παρὰ τῷ θεῴ, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ποιηταὶ τοῦ νόμου δικαιωθήσονται. 

11 κριθῆναι μέν ἐστι κατὰ νόμον καὶ διὰ νόμου" τὸ δὲ ἀπολέσθαι οὐκ ἐπιδέχεται 
17 v vopov* οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄλλος τις αὐτοὺς ἀπολεῖ, ἵνα κρίνῃ αὐτοὺς νόμῳ ἀπωλείας, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔχεται τοῖς ἀνόμως ἁμαρτήσασιν ἀπώλεια" ὅσοι δὲ ἐν νόμῳ ἥμαρτον μὴ 
πάνυ ἀποστατοῦντες αὐτοῦ ἀλλ᾽ ἤτοι παρορῶντες ἢ καὶ νικώμενοι, μετὰ τοῦ 


5 προτίθεσθαι κατὰ νόμον ζῇν, οὗτοι δι᾿ αὐτοῦ τοῦ νόμου 
ΙΧ. 


ii 15, 16 συμμαρτυρούσης αὐτῶν τῆς συνειδήσεως καὶ μεταξὺ ἀλλήλων τῶν 
λογισμῶν κατηγορούντων ἢ καὶ ἀπολογουμένων, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ὅτε κρινεῖ ὁ θεὸς 
τὰ κρυπτὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων κατὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιόν μου διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 

18 [ἢ καὶ οὕτως"] κρινεῖ ὁ θεὸς κατὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον" ὅπερ εὐαγγέλιον Παύλου 
ἐστιν, καὶ τῶν παραπλησίων ἐκείνῳ καὶ ἀξίους ἑαυτοὺς πεποιηκότων οὐδενὸς 
σκυθρωποῦ ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ χαίρειν χρή. διὸ αὐτῶν ἐστι τὸ εὐαγγέλιον σὺν τῇ τοῦ 
θεοῦ κρίσει διακόνῳ κεχρημένῃ. 


X. 


ii 21-25 ὁ οὖν διδάσκων ἕτερον σεαυτὸν οὐ διδάσκεις ; ὁ κηρύσσων μὴ 
κλέπτειν κλέπτεις ; ὁ λέγων μὴ μοιχεύειν μοιχεύεις ; ὁ βδελυσσόμενος τὰ 
εἴδωλα ἱεροσυλεῖς ; ὃς ἐν νόμῳ καυχᾶσαι, διὰ τῆς παραβάσεως τοῦ νόμου τὸν 
θεὸν ἀτιμάζεις ; τὸ γὰρ ὄνομα τοῦ θεοῦ δι᾿ ὑμῶν βλασφημεῖται ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσι 
καθὼς γέγραπται: περιτομὴ μὲν γὰρ ὠφελεῖ, ἐὰν νόμον πράσσῃς: ἐὰν δὲ 
παραβάτης νόμου ἧς, ἡ περιτομή σου ἀκροβυστία γέγονεν. 

20 ζητῆσαι χρὴ ποσαχῶς ὃ νόμος λέγεται, καὶ μάλιστα παρὰ τῷ ἀποστόλῳ, ἵνα 
μὴ δόξῃ ἐναντιοῦσθαι ἑαυτῷ ποτὲ μὲν εἰ περιτέμνεοθε, Χριοτὸς ὑμδο οὐδὲν 
ὠφελήρει᾽ ποτὲ δὲ περιτομὴν ὠφελεῖν ἐὰν νόμον τις πράσσῃ. ἔστιν οὖν νόμος 
καθ᾽ ἕνα τρόπον ψιλὸν τὸ Μωσέως γράμμα, καθ᾽ ὃ σημαινόμενον εἴρηται τὸ εἰ 

5 &N νόμῳ δικδιοῦῆοθε τῆς χάριτος éZenécaTe’ καὶ τὸ ὁ νόμος πδιδαγωγὸς ἡμῶν 
γέγονεν εἰς Χριοτόν. ἔστι καὶ ὃ κατὰ πνεῦμα νόμος κυρίως ὀνομαζόμενος, καθ᾽ 

VIILR.485 IXR.487 XR. 490-493 

VII 7. Jn. xiv27 8. Ps. Ixxii(Ixxi)7 X2.Gal.v2  5.Galv4 Gal. iii 24 

VII om. BC 2. ἀπωλείας V mg. : ἀπολέσαι V 1X 1. ὅπερ εὐαΎΥ. om. 
BC 2 ἐστιν VB: ἔτι X 2. wor? V: τοτὲ (sic) BC 6. ἔτι BC 
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ὃ εἴρηται ὥςτε ὁ μὲν νόμος Apioc καὶ καὶ ἐντολὴ dria. ἔστι καὶ ὁ φυσικός, καθ᾽ ὃ 
εἴρηται ὅταν γὰρ ἔθνη τὰ MH νύμον EXONTA φύζει TA τοῦ νόμου ποιῇ καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. 
λέγεται νόμος καὶ ἡ Μωσέως ἱστορία, ὡς ὅταν ἐν τῇ πρὸς Taddras φάσκῃ 
λέγετέ μοὶ οἱ τὸν νόμον ἀνδγινώοκοντες τὸν νόμον οὐκ ἀκούετε, γέγραπτδι FAP, 
᾿Αϑρδὰμ δύο yioyc ἔοχεν καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. καλεῖ δὲ καὶ τὰ προφητικὰ νόμον, ὡς 
ἐν τῷ νόμῳ γέγραπταδι,ἐν ETEPOPAWCCOIC καὶ ἐν χείλεοιν ἑτέροις AAAHCO τῷ AA τούτῳ 
ἐν Ἠσαίᾳ. μήποτε δὲ καὶ τὴν Χριστοῦ περὶ τῶν πρακτέων διδασκαλίαν νόμον 
καλεῖ, ὡς ὅταν φάσκῃ ἑαυτὸν μὴ ἄνομον εἶναι θεοῦ ἀλλ᾽ ἔννομον Χριοτοῦ. ὅταν 
οὖν φάσκῃ οἵτινες ἐν νόμῳ λδικδιοῆεθε τῆς χάριτος eZenécaTe, ἀνατρέπει ἡμᾶς 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Μωσέως γράμματος. περιτομὴν οὖν, ἣν αὐτός φησι νῦν, ἑτέραν 15 
λέγει παρὰ τὴν KaTaTOMAN’ καὶ νόμον, τὸν πνευματικόν. δύναται δὲ νῦν νόμος 
νοεῖσθαι καὶ ὃ κατὰ τὰς φυσικὰς ἐννοίας" κατὰ γὰρ τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς βελτίωσιν 
ὁ πνευματικῶς περιτεμνόμενος ὠφελεῖται κατὰ τὴν τῶν φαύλων περιαίρεσιν, 
διὰ δὲ τοῦ πράττειν τὸν νόμον τὰ πρακτέα ἐργαζόμενος. δύναται δὲ τις καὶ 
κατὰ τὸ ῥητὸν ἐκτὸς ἀναγωγῆς ἐξηγήσασθαι τὸ ῥητόν, καί φησιν ὅτι πρὸς 20 
τοὺς ἀπὸ Ἰουδαίων διαλεγόμενος τοῦτό φησιν" ἐγένετο γὰρ τοῖς ᾿Ιογδλαίοις ὡς 
‘loySaioc ina “loyAaioyc κερδήοῃ, περιτεμὼν τὸν Τιμόθεον καὶ κειράμενος καὶ 
καθαιρόμενος κατὰ νόμον, ὥστε καὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς λέγειν περιτομὴ μὲν γὰρ 20 v 
ὠφελεῖ ἐὰν νόμον πράσσῃς, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἐξ ἐθνῶν διαλεγόμενος ταύτην κωλύει, 
μὴ ἐναντιούμενος ἑαυτῷ: ἐπειδὴ δὲ εἴρηται ἐν τῷ περὶ ταύτης λόγῳ τῷ 25 
᾿Αβραὰμ τοὺς ἐξ ἐθνῶν περιτέμνεσθαι, εἰ μὴ τοὺς ἀπὸ cmépmatoc αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
τοὺς οἰκογενεῖς καὶ ἀργγρωνήτογο᾽ ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ Λευιτικῷ περὶ τῶν 
υἱῶν Ἰσραὴλ εἴρηται μόνον: οὐκ ἀνάγκη δὲ καὶ τοὺς προσηλύτους τούτοις 
Ξροσυκακούεσθαι, ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ τὰ περὶ τῶν Λευιτῶν ἰδικῶς νενομοθετημένα, ἢ τὰ 
περὶ τῶν ἱερέων, 4 τὰ πρὶ τῆς γερουσίας προσυπακούειν αὐτοῖς δίδωσι καὶ 30 
ἑτέρους. ὅταν γὰρ καὶ τοὺς προσηλύτους βούλεταί τι διαπράττεσθαι, ἰδικῶς 
καὶ αὐτῶν μέμνηται, ὡς ὅταν περὶ θυσίας φησίν. ἀμέλει καὶ συνεστηκότος 
τοῦ καλουμένου ἁγιάσματος προσέφερον καὶ προσήλυτοι: ὡς καὶ περὶ τῶν 
δέκα λεπρῶν τῶν καθαρθέντων ὃ κύριος ἔφη πορεγθέντες δείξατε ἑλγτοὺς τοῖς 
ἱερεΐοιν᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὧν camapeituc εἷς ἦν. ᾧ μαρτυρῶν ὃ σωτήρ φησιν οὐχὶ οἱ δέκὰ 35 
ExaapicOHcan ; οἱ δὲ ENNEA ποῦ ; οὐχ εὐρέθηοαν ὑποοτρέψαντες δόξαν AOYNal τῷ 
Χ 6. Rom, vii 12 ἡ. Rom. ii 14 9. Gal. iv 21 11, 1 Cor, xiv 
21 13.1 Cor. ix 21 14. Gal. v 4 15, 16. Cf. Phil. iii 2, 3 


21. 1 Cor. ix 20 22. Cf. Act. xvi 3, xviii 18, xxi 26 26. Gen. xvii 12, 13 
27. Lev. xii2 31. Lev. xvii. 3-9 34. Le. xvii 14 ff 


Χ 6. ἔτι BC ἡ. ποιεῖ BC 10. ἔσχε BC 13. ἑαυτὸν... φάσκῃ om. 
BC 14. ἐξεπτάσατε C: ἐξεπετάσατε B 19 δὲ 1°] perhaps omit, Turner 
20. φησιν perhaps φήσει, Turner 26. περιτέμνεσθαι probably some omission 
has taken place here, such as τοὺς μὴ ἀπὸ σπέρματος αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄλλους 
τινὰς τῷ τῆς περιτομῆς νόμῳ ἐνόχους εἶναι, comparing Ruf. 491 B ‘quod sane 
etiam ex alienigenis, id est qui minime ex Abraham stirpe dicuntur, circumcidi 
uelit’, and 492 C ‘non alius quisquam circumcisionis lege constringitur, nisi sit 
uel ex Abraham originem trahens uel uernaculus corum aut pretio emptus’, Turner 
27. τοὺς dpy. BC 28 τούτους C 
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θεῷ εἰ μὴ ὁ ἀλλογενὴς οὗτος. εἰ δέ τις τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Εξόδου ἀνθυποίσει περὶ 

τῶν ἐσθίειν τὸ πάσχα βουλομένων προσηλύτων, ὡς δεῖ αὐτοὺς περιτέμνεσθαι, 

φήσομεν ὡς ἐν ἑνὶ τόπῳ θύεοθδι τὸ πάορχὰ προσέταξεν ὃ θεός, τούτου δὲ μὴ 
40 ἱσταμένου νῦν περιττὴ ἡ περιτομὴ τοῖς ἐξ ἐθνῶν. 


ΧΙ. 


iii 1-3 τί οὖν τὸ περισσὸν τοῦ ᾿Ιουδαίου, ἢ τίς ἡ ὠφέλεια τῆς περιτομῆς ; 
πολὺ κατὰ πάντα τρόπον: πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ὅτι ἐπιστεύθησαν τὰ λόγια τοῦ 
θεοῦ. τί γὰρ εἰ ἠπίστησάν τινες; μὴ ἡ ἀπιστία αὐτῶν τὴν πίστιν τοῦ θεοῦ 
καταργήσει ; μὴ γένοιτο. 

22v τὸ πιστευθῆναι τὰ λόγια τοῦ θεοῦ οὐκ ἐν τῷ βιβλία καὶ γράμματα πι- 
στευθῆναι χαρακτηρίζεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ τὸν ἐν αὐτοῖς νοῦν καὶ τὰ ἐναποκείμενα 
μυστήρια γινώσκεσθαι. κατὰ γὰρ τὸν ὑγιῆ λόγον ὁ copdc Novicer τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἰδίου οτόματοο" ἐπὶ δὲ χείλεοι φορέςει ἐπιγνωμοούνην. τοιοῦτος ἦν Μωυσῆς καὶ 
5 οἵ προφῆται, ᾿Ιουδαῖοι ὄντες καὶ πιστευθέντες τὰ λόγια τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ εἴ τις 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τούτοις παραπλήσιος. καὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι δὲ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἶχον τὸ περισσὸν τοῦ ᾿Ιουδαίου καὶ τὴν τῆς περιτομῆς 
ἀφέλειαν παρὰ τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν μαθόντας τὸν χριστιανισμόν. ἔστι δὲ καὶ 
τοῖς ἐξ ἐθνῶν πολὺ τὸ περισσὸν παρὰ τοὺς ἐκ περιτομῆς: ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων γὰρ 
10 ἤρθη ἡ Bacideia τοῦ θεοῦ ina δοθῇ ἔθνει ποιοῦντι τοὺς κδρποὺὴς aytHc. εἰ δὲ 
πρῶτοι ἐκεῖνοι ἐπιστεύθησαν τὰ λόγια τοῦ θεοῦ, εἰσὶν οἱ καὶ δεύτερον πιστευ- 
θέντες" τὸ γὰρ πρῶτον τινός ἐστιν ἢ τινῶν πρῶτον. τίνες οὖν δεύτερον 
ἐπιστεύθησαν ἰδεῖν ἐστὶν ἐκ τοῦ ᾧ μὲν γὰρ Ald τοῦ πνεύματος δίδοτδι λόγου COdiac 
καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. εἰ δέ τις συγχεόμενος ταὐτὸν οἴεται τὰ λόγια τοῦ θεοῦ τοῖς 
15 γράμμασι τοῦ θεοῦ, προσεχέτω τῷ λέγοντι ψαλμῷ τὰ λόγιά Kypioy Adria ἁγνὰ 
ἀργύριον πεπγρωμένον δοκίμιον τῇ γῇ KEKABAPICMENON ἑπτἀπλδοίως, ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ 
οὐκ οἶμαι τὰ ἁγνὰ λόγια εἶναι τὰ αὐτὰ τῷ ἀποκτείννγντι γράμμδτι. 

ὥσπερ δὲ οἱ προειρημένοι ᾿Ιουδαῖοι πρῶτοι ἐπιστεύθησαν τὰ λόγια τοῦ θεοῦ, 
οὕτως καί τινες ἠπίστησαν: ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ τῶν τοιούτων εἴτε πρὸς τὸν θεὸν εἴτε 

20 πρὸς τὰ λόγια αὐτοῦ ἀπιστία τὴν πίστιν τοῦ θεοῦ καταργήσει. ποίαν δὲ 
πίστιν τοῦ θεοῦ ; πότερον ἣν θεὸς πιστεύει τισὶ τὰ λόγια ; ἢ ἣν οἱ πιστευθέντες 
τὰ λόγια πιστεύουσι τῷ θεῷ, ὡς ᾿Αβρδὰμ ἐπίοτεγοε τῷ θεῷ καὶ ἐλογίοθη αὐτῷ εἰς 
δικδιοούνην ; ἑκάτερον οἶμαι λόγον ἔχειν: μεμνῆσθαι γὰρ δεῖ τόν τε πιστεύοντα 

Ι τῷ θεῷ καὶ τὸν πεπιστευμένον τὰ λόγια αὐτοῦ, μάλιστα ἐν καιρῷ τῆς τῶν 

25 ἀπίστων χλεύης ἣν χλευάζουσι τοὺς πεπιστευκότας, τοῦ μὴ καταργεῖσθαι τὴν 
πίστιν τοῦ θεοῦ ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου τῶν ἀπιστούντων. 

ΧΙ R. 497-499 


X 37. Cf Ex. xii48 38. Deut.xvi5,6 ΧΙ 3. Prov.xvi 22 9. Mt. xxi 
42 13 1Cor.xii8 15. Ps. xii(xi)7 17. 2Cor.iii6 22. Rom. iv3 


| X 39. μὴ om. BC XI 13.4 VB: τῷ C 16, πεπειρωμένον BC 
μὲν om, BC 17. ἀποκτείναντι BC 20. ἀπιστίᾳ BC 
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XII. 

iii 4 γινέσθω δὲ ὁ θεὸς ἀληθὴς πᾶς δὲ ἄνθρωπος ψεύστης" καθὼς γέγραπται" 
ὅπως ἂν δικαιωθῇς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις σου καὶ νικήσῃς ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαί σε. 

τὸ οὖν γενηθήτω εἴρηται ἀντὶ εὐκτικοῦ, ὡς τὸ εἴη τὸ ὄνομά COY εὐλογημένον 24 
εἰς τοὺς ai@nac, 

XIII. 

iti 9-18 τί οὖν ; προεχόμεθα ; οὐ πάντως" προῃτιασάμεθα γὰρ Ἰουδαίους τε 
καὶ Ἕλληνας πάντας ὑπ᾽ ἁμαρτίαν εἶναι καθὼς γέγραπται" οὐκ ἐστὶν δίκαιος 
οὐδὲ εἷς" οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ συνιών" οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ ἐκζητῶν "τὸν θεόν᾽ πάντες ἐξέκλιναν, 
ἅμα ἠχρειώθησαν’ οὐκ ἔστιν ποιῶν χρηστότητα, οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός" τάφος 
ἀνεῳγμένος ὃ λάρυγξ αὐτῶν ταῖς γλώσσαις αὐτῶν ἐδολιοῦσαν' ἰὸς ἀσπίδων 
ὑπὸ τὰ χείλη αὐτῶν' ὧν τὸ στόμα ἀρᾶς καὶ πικρίας γέμει" ὀξεῖς οἱ πόδες 
αὐτῶν ἐκχέαι αἷμα᾽ σύντριμμα καὶ ταλαιπωρία ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν καὶ ὁδὸν 
εἰρήνης οὐκ ἔγνωσαν' οὐκ ἔστιν φόβος θεοῦ ἀπέναντι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτῶν. 

βούλεται ῥητὰ συναγαγεῖν πῶς ἅπαντες Ιουδαῖοι καὶ Ἕλληνες ὑπὸ ἁμαρτίαν 25 v 
γεγόνασιν, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ καθὼς γέγραπται οὐκ ἔστιν δίκαιος οὐδὲ εἷς, 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὃ συνιών, οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεόν᾽ ὅπερ αὐταῖς λέξεσιν οὐχ 
εὕρομέν που γεγραμμένον, ἀλλὰ νομίζομεν ἀπὸ τοῦ τρισκαιδεκάτου ψαλμοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ vB μεταπεποιῆσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀποστόλου τὰ ῥητά" ἐν μὲν γὰρ τῷ ιγ΄ 5 
ψαλμῷ εἴρηται κύριος ἐκ τοῦ οὐράνοῦ διέκγψεν ἐπὶ τοὺς γίογς τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
τοῦ ἰδεῖν εἰ ECTIN ογνιὼν H ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεύν" ἐν δὲ τῷ νβ΄ ὁ θεὸο ἐκ τοῦ OYpaNnoy 
διέκγψεν ἐπὶ τοὺς γίοὐγο τῶν ἀνθρώπων τοῦ ἰδεῖν εἰ ἔοτι ογνιὼν ἢ ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεόν. 
ἔοικεν οὖν νενοηκέναι ἰσοδυναμεῖν τὸ τοῦ ἰδεῖν εἰ ἔοτι ογνιὼν ἢ ἐκζητῶν τὲν θεὸν 26 
7(@) οὐκ ἔστιν ὃ συνιών, οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεόν. καὶ τὸ οὐκ ἔστι 10 
δίκαιος οὐδὲ εἷς νομίζω γεγονέναι ἐκ τοῦ οὐκ ἔστι ποιῶν χρηοτότητλ, οὐκ 
Ectin ἕως ἑνοο' ὥστε τῇ δυνάμει δὶς αὐτὸν τεθεικέναι, ἅπαξ μὲν μεταποιήσαντα, 
ἅπαξ δὲ λέξεσι ταῖς αὐταῖς χρησάμενον, καὶ παραλιπόντα τὸ δεύτερον εἰρημένον 
οὐκ ἔστιν. 

τὸ δὲ ἰὸς ἀσπίδων ὑπὸ τὰ χείλη αὐτῶν, αὐταῖς λέξεσι κεῖται ἡ χρῆσις ἐν τῷ τ5 
pO arpa τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις ὧν τὸ στόμα ἀρᾶς καὶ πικρίας γέμει ἔοικεν 
γεγονέναι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν τῷ ἐνάτῳ ψαλμῷ οὕτως εἰρημένου οὗ ἀρᾶς τὸ οτόμα 
αὐτοῦ γέμει καὶ πικρίδο καὶ δόλου. εἶθ᾽ ἑξῆς τοῦτο ἐστιν: ὀξεῖς οἱ πόδες αὐτῶν 
ἐκχέαι αἷμα: τοῦτο δὲ ζητήσεις ἐν τῷ Ἠσαίᾳ, ἣ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις τῶν Παροιμιῶν 

ΧΙ 4990 ΧΠΙῚ R. 

XII τ. Ps. exiii(cxii) 2? ΧΠΙ6. Ps.xiv(xiii)2 7. Ps. liii(lii)3 11. Ps. 
xiv (xiii) 3 17. Ps. x 7 (ix 28) 19. Is. lix 7 Prov. i 16 

XII 1. γενηθήτω) Origen therefore read γενηθήτω (as in the Lord’s Prayer), not 
γινέσθω XIII 3. ἐκζητῶν V: τῶ ΒῈ 4. ποῦν ψαλμοῦ om. BC 
5. vB’ V: πεντηκοστοῦ δευτέρου BC μεταποιεῖσθαι BC 10, τῷ. .. 
θεόν om. BC τῷ] τὸν 13. παραλιπόντα τὸ... οὐκ ἔστιν] Origen’s text of 
St Paul therefore omitted these words at the end of Rom. iii 12 (and this is the 
marginal reading in Westcott and Hort) with B 67** 15. & V: παρὰ BC 
17. ἐνάτῳ V: ἐν αὐτῷ B: ἐννάτῳ C 19. ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις τῶν Παροιμιῶν ἐκδόσεσιν] 
apparently in Aquila and Symmachus 
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26 v ἐκδόσεσιν, ἐν τῷ Tayeinoi ἐκχέδι αἷμα, ὃ μετὰ ἀστερίσκων προσετέθη ἐν τῇ 

21 ἐκδόσει τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα. τὸ δὲ σύντριμμα καὶ ταλαιπωρία ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς 

αὐτῶν μέχρι τοῦ δεῦρο οὐκ οἶδα ποῦ ἀνεγνωκώς" οἶμαι δὲ ἐν τινὶ τῶν προφητῶν 

γεγράφθαι τὸ ὁδὸν εἰρήνης οὐκ ἔγνωσαν, ἐν δὲ ψαλμοῖς οὐκ ἔστιν φόβος θεοῦ 
ἀπέναντι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτῶν, 

25 πλήθους δὲ ὄντων ἁμαρτημάτων, οὐ πάντως ἕκαστος ἔνοχός ἐστι τοῖς ἅπασιν, 

ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν τῷδε τῷ ἁμαρτήματι οἱ δὲ τῷδε, καὶ οὕτω τοὺς πάντας τοῖς πᾶσιν. 

ΧΙν. 

ili 19, 20 οἴδαμεν γὰρ ὅτι ὅσα ὁ νόμος λέγει τοῖς ἐν τῷ νόμῳ λαλεῖ, ἵνα 
πᾶν στόμα φραγῇ καὶ ὑπόδικος γένηται πᾶς ὃ κόσμος τῷ θεῷ" διότι ἐξ ἔργων 
νόμου οὐ δικαιωθήσεται πᾶσα σὰρξ ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ" διὰ γὰρ νόμου ἐπίγνωσις 
ἁμαρτίας. 

21 ν τί κοινὸν πρὸς πᾶσαν σάρκα τὰ ἔργα τοῦ Μωσέως νόμου ; πῶς δὲ καὶ τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας ἐπίγνωσις διὰ τοῦ νόμου Μωυσέως γίνεται, πολλῶν καὶ πρὸ Μωσέως 
ἐπεγνωκότων τὰ ἴδια ἁμαρτήματα ; Καὶν μὲν γάρ φησι μείζων ἡ aitia moy TOY 
ἀφεθῆναί me’ οἱ δὲ εἰς Αἴγυπτον καταβάντες πρὸς τὸν Ιωσὴφ πατριάρχαι 

5 λέγουσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς τοῦ Ἰωσὴφ πρὸς αὐτοὺς λόγοις τὸ ἐν Amaptiaic ἐσμὲν περὶ 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ ἡμῶν καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς" ἀλλὰ καὶ εἴπερ ὁ Ἰὼβ δείκνυται πρὸ Μωσέως 
γεγονέναι, φησὶν εἰ dé καὶ ἁμάρτὼν ἑκογοίως Expyya τὴν AmapTiaN MOY καὶ τὰ 
ἑξῆς. ὥστε δοκεῖ μοι μὴ τὸν Μωσέως νόμον νῦν λέγεσθαι τῷ ἀποστόλῳ ἀλλὰ 
περὶ τοῦ φυσικοῦ, ὃς καὶ γέγραπται ἐν ταῖς κἀρδίδις τῶν ἀνθρώπων. τίνες δ᾽ 

10 ἂν εἶεν οἱ ἐν τῷ νόμῳ ; ἢ πᾶς ὁ συμπληρώσας τὸν λόγον ἄνθρωπος ; οὐκ εἰσὶ 
γὰρ ἐν τῷ νόμῳ οἱ ἔτι Ζῶντεος χωρὶς NOmoy, ὁποῖος ἦν καὶ Παῦλός ποτε. πλὴν 
οἱ ἅγιοι ods προέγνω καὶ προώριοεν καὶ EKAAECEN Kal ἐλικδίωοεν καὶ EAdZACEN 
νόμος εἰοὶ καὶ οὐκ ἐν νόμῳ- διόπερ οὐ φραγήσεται αὐτῶν τὸ στόμα, οὐδὲ 
ὑπόδικοι γενήσονται τῷ θεῷ, οὐ γὰρ εἰσὶ σάρξ: καὶ εἰ δικαιοῦνται δέ, οὐκ 

15 ἐξ ἔργων νόμου, νόμος γὰρ οὐκ ἐξ ἔργων νόμου δικαιωθήσεται, αὐτόθεν 
δίκαιος ὦν. 

| οὕτω δὲ διὰ νόμου ἐπίγνωσις ἁμαρτίας, ὡς διὰ ἰατρικῆς ἐπίγνωσις νόσου, καὶ 
' μάλιστα τῆς λανθανούσης καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν νοσοῦντα. 

[καὶ ἄλλως δὲ] ὅσον ἐπὶ τῷ νόμῳ τιμωρηθῆναι τὸν μοιχεύοντα ἐχρῆν καὶ τὸν 
XIV 1. R.509a D 11. R. 510aC 17, R.511aA 

XIII 23. Ps. xxxvi (xxxv) 1 XIV 3f. Gen. iv 13 5. Gen, xlii 21 


ἠ ἡ. Job xxxi 33 9. Rom. ii 15 11, Rom. vii 9 12. Rom. viii 29 f 
᾿ 13. Rom. 14 17. Cf. Rom. vii 12 
XIII 20. ταχυνοὶ BC 411. σύντριμμα κτλ. These words stand in our editions 
; of 15. lix 7, 8 (together with ὁδὸν εἰρήνης xrA.), but it is possible that they did not 
stand in Origen’s text 22. ἀνεγνωκώς VC : ἀνενεγκώς B XIV 2. ἐπίγνωσιν 
ΒΟ 3. yap om. BC 10, πᾶς ὁ συμπληρώσας τὸν λόγον] Ruf. 5094 A ‘qui id 
aetatis agunt quo discretionem boni malique iam capiant’, and cf. 5095 D, ‘only 
infants and idiots are outside the sphere of the φυσικὸς νόμος 12. καὶ ἐκάλεσεν om. C 
" 17. διὰ 1° VC: δὴ Β 19-25. The introductory words, raise the suspicion that 
this passage may not be Origen’s 
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φονεύοντα κολάζεσθαι βουλομένῳ πάντως, τὸ δὲ κύριος ἀφεῖλεν τὸ ἀνόμημά COY 20 

οὐκέτι βούλημα ἦν τοῦ νόμου ἀλλὰ χάρις τοῦ δεδωκότος τὸν νόμον. διὰ τοῦτο 

ἀκριβῶς εἰπὼν τὸ ἐξ ἔργων νόμου οὐκ ἐπήγαγε Πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ἀλλὰ Πᾶσα 

σάρξ. διαθέσει μὲν γὰρ δικαιοῦσθαι δυνατόν, ὅταν τῇ προθέσει πρὸς τὸ τοῦ 

νόμου ῥέπῃ βούλημα, ἔργοις δὲ οὐκέτι δυνατόν: τὰ δὲ ἔργα σαρκὸς ἅπερ ἂν 

ἕληται ψυχή. 28 
Χν. 

21, 22 νυνὶ δὲ χωρὶς νόμου δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ πεφανέρωται μαρτυρουμένη 
ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου καὶ τῶν προφητῶν᾽ δικαιοσύνη δὲ θεοῦ διὰ πίστεως Ἰησοῦ 

ὃ λέγει τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν" οὐχ ὥσπερ διὰ γόμου ἐπέγνωσις ἁμαρτίας, οὕτως 28 
καὶ ws δικαιοσύνης θεοῦ διὰ νόμου γίνεται, χωρὶς γὰρ νόμου δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ πεφανέρωται" μείζων γάρ ἐστιν ἣ δικαιοσύνη τοῦ θεοῦ τῶν φυσικῶν 
ἀφορμῶν, αἵτινες οὐκ εἰσὶν αὐτάρκεις πρὸς τὸ κατανοῆσαι δικαιοσύνην, οὐχ ἁπλῶς 
ἀλλὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ, οὗ τὰ δικαιούμενα κρίματά ἀνεξερεγνητά ἐστι. διὸ 5 
vuvi χωρὶς νόμου πεφανέρωται ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ δικαιοσύνη, ἧς διδάσκαλός ἐστιν ὃ 
Χριστός, ἐν μηδενὶ παραλαμβάνων εἰς παράστασιν τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ δικαιοσύνης 
τὸν τῆς φύσεως νόμον. ἐμαρτυρεῖτο δὲ αὕτη, ὥσπερ ὑπὸ τῶν προφητικῶν 
λόγων ἐξ ἁγίου πνεύματος αἰνιγματωδῶς εἰρημένων, καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ προφήτου 
Μωυσέως νόμου. καὶ μὴ θαυμάσῃς εἰ δύο σημαινόμενα τοῦ ἑνὸς ὀνόματος το 
τοῦ νόμου ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ παρείληπται τόπῳ" εὑρήσομεν γὰρ ταύτην τὴν συνήθειαν 
καὶ ἐν ἄλλαις γραφαῖς" οἷον oyy ὑμεῖς λέγετζε)) ἔτι τετράμηνός ἔστιν καὶ 6 θεριομὸο 
ἔρχεται; ἐπάράτε τοὺς ὀφθδλμούο ὑμῶν Kai θεάοδοθε τὰς χώρδο ὅτι λεγκδί εἰοι πρὸς 
θεριομὸν ἤδη. δὲς γὰρ ἐκεῖ ὁ θερισμὸς ὀνομασθείς, κατὰ μὲν τὸ πρότερον ἐπὶ 
τὸν σωματικὸν ἀναφέρεται, κατὰ δὲ τὸ δεύτερον ἐπὶ τὸν πνευματικόν. εἴπερ τ5 
δὲ 6 αὐτὸς νόμος παρείληπται κατά τινας, εἰ μὲν χωρὶς νόμου πεφανέρωται οὐχ 
ὑπὸ νόμου μαρτυρεῖται, εἰ δὲ ὑπὸ νόμου μαρτυρεῖται οὐ χωρὶς τοῦ νόμου 
πεφανέρωται. 

XVI. 

22-25 οὐ γάρ ἐστι διαστολή- πάντες yap ἥμαρτον καὶ ὑστεροῦνται τῆς δόξης 
τοῦ θεοῦ δικαιούμενοι δωρεὰν τῇ αὐτοῦ χάριτι" διὰ τῆς ἀπολυτρώσεως τῆς ἐν 
Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ ὃν προέθετο ὁ θεὸς ἱλαστήριον διὰ τῆς πίστεως ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ 
αἵματι. 

δίκαιον δὲ παραθέσθαι τοὺς μετὰ αἵματος γενομένους κατὰ τὸν νόμον 20 
ἱλασμούς, iv’ εὑρεθῇ ἐκ τῶν παρατιθεμένων καὶ ὧν ἐστὶ σύμβολα τὰ γεγραμ- 

ΧΥ τ. ριιδσΟσ͵ 8. R.512aA 15.R.512a D ΧΥῚ 515 

XIV zo. 2 Reg. xii 13 XV 5. Rom. xi 33 12 ff. Jn. iv 35 

XIV 22, τὸ] perhaps7g@,Turner 24. ἅπερ av, eAnrat sic V : ἅπερ ἀνέληται BC : 
perhaps ἀνέληται ψυχήν. Cf. R. 513 D Corporales divitiae pernicies animae 
XV 2, χωρὶς... mepavépwra om, BC 3f. rod... δικαιοσύνην bs B 5, ἐστι 


VB mg. : εἰσιν BC 7. παράτασιν BC 12, λέγεται Vs 14, wad : καὶ τὰ 
BC 15. τὸ] τ VBC 16. δὲν : δὴ BC 
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μένα. γέγραπται τοίνυν μετὰ τὴν τοῦ ἀρχιερέως θυσίαν ἐν τῷ Λευιτικῳ 

ἐὰν δὲ Ca ογνάγωγὴ ἀγνοήσῃ, Kai λάθη Pima ἐξ ὀφθαλμῶν τῆς καὶ 

5 ποιήοωοι MIAN ἁπδοῶν τῶν ἐντολῶν κυρίου H οὐ TOIH@HCETAI, καὶ πλημμελήφωει, καὶ 

γνωοθῇ αὐτοῖς H Amaptia ἣν ἥμαρτον ἐν aYTH, Kai προοάξει καὶ CyNarwrh μόοχον ἐκ 

βοῶν περὶ ric ἁμδρτίδο" εἶτα per’ ὀλίγα καὶ εἰοοίςει ὁ ἱερεὺς ὁ χριοτὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ 

δἵματος τοῦ μόοχου εἰς τὴν CKHNHN τοῦ μἀρτγρίογ᾽ καὶ πάλιν per’ ὀλίγα καὶ ποιήςει 

φησὶ τὸν μόοχον ὃν τρόπον ἐποίησεν τὸν μόοχον τῆς ἁμδρτίδο" οὕτως ποιηθήςετδι 
10 αὐτῷ Kai ἐξιλάοετδι περὶ αὐτῶν ὁ ἱερεὺς καὶ ἀφεθήςετδι δὐτοῖς. 

XVII. 
iii 27 ποῦ οὖν ἡ καύχησις ; ἐξεκλείσθη᾽ διὰ ποίου νόμου ; τῶν ἔργων; 
οὐχί: ἀλλὰ διὰ νόμου πίστεως. 
80 ἐπεὶ πᾶσα ἡ ἐξ ἔργων ἀπεκλείσθη πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις καύχησις, διὰ τοῦτο 


80 ν πᾶς ὁ ὑψῶν ἑδγτὸν τἀπεινωθήρεται,κἀνἀάληθεύων λέγῃ τὸ ὁ θεός εὐχάἀριοτῶ cor 


ὅτι οὐκ εἰμὶ ὡς οἱ λοιποὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. διὰ νόμου δὲ πίστεως 

ἐκκλείεται πᾶσα καύχησις ἣν καυχήσαιντο ἄνθρωποι μὴ νοοῦντες τὴν ἐκ 
5 πίστεως δικαίωσιν᾽ οὐκ ἐκκλείεται δὲ ἡ ἐκ πίστεως καύχησις, ὁποία ἦν ἡ Παύλου 

λέγοντος ἐμοὶ δὲ μὴ γένοιτο κάγχδοθαι εἰ μὴ ἐν τῷ οτδγρῷ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν "Ἰηςοῦ 

Χριοτοῦ, A! οὗ ἐμοὶ κόομος ἐοτδύρωτδι κἀγὼ τῷ κόομῳ" μονονουχὶ γάρ φησιν 

ἐμοὶ δὲ μὴ γένοιτο κἀυχᾶσθδι ἐπ᾿ οὐδεμίᾳ τῶν ἀρετῶν ἢ ἐν μόνῳ τῷ οτδγρῷ τοῦ 

κγρίογ ἡμῶν Χριοτοῦ. 

XVIII. 
iii 28 λογιζόμεθα οὖν πίστει δικαιοῦσθαι ἄνθρωπον χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου. 

31 ὅτι δὲ ἀρκεῖ εἰς δικαίωσιν ὁ τῆς πίστεως νόμος καθόλου μηδὲν ἐργασαμένοις 
ἡμῖν, ἔχομεν δεῖξαι τὸν συσταυρωθέντα λῃστὴν τῷ Ἰησοῦ καὶ τὴν ἐν τῷ κατὰ 
Λουκᾶν ἁμάρτωλὸν γγνδῖκὰ τὴν KOMICACAN ἀλάβδοτρον μύρου Kai CTACAN πδρὰ 
πόλδο τοῦ Incoy καὶ διαπραξαμένην ἅπερ ἀναγέγραπται πεποιηκέναι. ἐξ οὐδενὸς 

5 γὰρ ἔργου ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς πίστεως ἀφέωντδι ταύτης ai ἁμδρτίδι, καὶ ἤκουσεν τὸ 
αὶ πίοτις Coy οέοωκέν ce πουρεύογ εἰς εἰρήνην. ὅτι δὲ μετὰ τὴν ἐπίγνωσιν ἀδικία 
γενομένη ἀθετεῖ τὴν χάριν τοῦ δικαιώσαντος σαφῶς αὐτὸς ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς 
παραστήσει. ἐγὼ δὲ οἶμαι, φησίν, ὅτι καὶ τὰ πρὸ τῆς πίστεως ἔργα κἂν δοκῃ 
εἶναι δεξιά, ὡς μὴ ἐποικολομηθέντα καλῷ θεμελίῳ τῇ πίστει, οὐ ϑικαιοῖ τὸν 

10 ποιήσαντα αὐτά. 

XVII ΧΥΠΙ Κι ριδῖ 

XVI 4. Lev. ἱν 13 7. Lev. iv. 16 8. Lev. iv 20 XVII 2. Lk. xviii 14 
Lk. xviii 11 6. Gal. vi 14 XVIII 2. Lk. xxiii 42, 43 3. Lk. vii 37 
6. Lk. vii 48, 50 9. Cf. 1 Cor, iii 11, 12 

XVI 5. ἁπασῶν om. BC ob... αὑτοῖς BC καὶ γνωσθῇ... ἥμαρτον add 
Ὁ in mg. fr. Lev.iv14 6. ἣν om. BC XVII 1. ἐπειδὴ BC 2. λέγει BC 
ὁ θεὸς ὁ BC εὐχαριστῶν C 4f. ἣν... καύχησις om. BC 4. ἄνθρωποι] ἂν 
ἄνθρωποι, Turner 5. ὁποῖα C 6. ἐμὸς Β 6f. εἰ... καυχᾶσθαι om. BC 
XVIII 1. δικαιοσύνην BC 5. ἀφέονται BC 8-10. Is not this sentence 
Origen’s statement of his own idea? Ifso, φησίν was not part of the original text, but 
was inserted by the Catenist, to shew that he himself was not the ἐγώ of the text 
9. θεμέλια B 
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XIX. 

iii 29, 30 ἢ Ἰουδαίων ὁ θεὸς μόνον; οὐχὶ δὲ καὶ ἐθνῶν ; vai, καὶ ἐθνῶν’ ἐπείπερ 
εἷς ὁ θεὸς ὃς δικαιώσει περιτομὴν ἐκ πίστεως καὶ ἀκροβυστίαν διὰ τῆς πίστεως. 

τίνι διαφέρει ἡ ἐκ πίστεως δικαιουμένη περιτομὴ τῆς δικαιουμένης διὰ τῆς go 
πίστεως ἀκροβυστίας ; οὐ γὰρ νομιστέον ὡς ἔτυχεν Παῦλον ταῖς προθέσεσι 
διαφόρως κ' κεχρῆσθαι. οἷον καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς Κορινθίους ἡ γυνή φησιν ἐκ τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς ὁ δὲ ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γγνδικός. δοκεῖ δέ μοι οἰκειότερον εἶναι τὸ ἔκ τινος τῷ 
ἐξ οὗ (ἤ)περ τὸ διά τινος τῷ δι᾿ οὗ" ἡ μὲν γὰρ γυνὴ πρώτως ἐξ ἀνδρός ἐστιν, ς 
οὐδέποτε δι᾿ ἀνδρός" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐξ ἄλλου ποτὲ γυνὴ i ἵνα γένηται δι᾿ ἀνδρός᾽ καὶ 
μάλιστα ἐπὰν ἀκούῃ τούτων κατὰ τὸν ᾿Αδὰμ καὶ τὴν Ebay, διὰ τὸ τοῦτο νῦν 
ὀοτοῦν ἐκ τῶν ὀστῶν μου καὶ CApz ἐκ τῆς οἀρκός Moy. 6 δὲ ἀνὴρ οὐδέποτε ἐκ 
τῆς γυναικός" ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς πρώτως ἐξ ἀνδρὸς ὧν μετὰ ταῦτα γίνεται διὰ 
γυναικός" ἀλλὰ τοῦτο οὐκέτι: ἁρμόζει ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Αδὰμ ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὸς ἀνδρὸς 1ο 
per ἐκεῖνον. ἐπεὶ τοίνυν εὐγενέστερον περιτομὴ ἀκροβυστίας, δικαιοῦται 
περιτομὴ ὡσπερεὶ βέλτιον τῆς ἀκροβυστίας ὑπάρχον, τὸ δὲ ὑποδεέστερον ἡ 
ἀκροβυστία ὁδεύει διὰ τῆς πίστεως ἵνα δικαιωθῇ, οὐκ ἐλθοῦσα ἐκ πίστεως" 
πιστεύσας γάρ τις ἔρχεται εἰς τὴν περιτομήν, καὶ μάλιστα ἦν φησιν ὃ 
ἀπόστολος τὴν ἐν Kpyntg* ὥστε βέλτιον ἐκ πίστεως δικαιωθῆναι ἢ διὰ πίστεως, 1: 
ὡς βέλτιον νοεῖται τὸ ἐξ ἀνλρόο καθὸ ἐξ ἀνδρός, (7) τὸ διὰ γγνδικὸς καθὸ διὰ 
γυναικός. περὶ δὲ τοῦ σωτῆρος οὐκ εἴρηται διὰ γγνδικὸς ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ γγνδικός᾽ ὅτι ἐπὶ 
παντὸς μὲν ἀνθρώπου χώραν ἔχει τοῦτο, ἐπεὶ πρὸ τοῦ διὰ γυναικὸς γέγονεν ἐξ 
ἀνδρός, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ σωτῆρος μὴ γενομένου ἐξ ἀνδρὸς οὐκ ἔχει τὸ γεγονένδι αὐτὸν 
διὰ γγνδικύο" διόπερ ἐκεῖ, ἐπεὶ τὸ γεγενημένον ἐκ τῆς CapKdc οἀρξ ἐοτιν, ἡ σὰρξ 20 
αὐτοῦ, μὴ γενομένη ἐξ ἀνδρός, réronen ἐκ γγνδικὸς καὶ οὐ διὰ γυναικός. 


ΧΧ, 


iii 31 νόμον οὖν καταργοῦμεν διὰ τῆς πίστεως ; μὴ γένοιτο, ἀλλὰ νόμον 
ἱστάνομεν. 


ζητοῦμεν διατί μὴ εἶπεν Ἔκ πίστεως ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς πίστεως. τὸ ἐκ πίστεως 32 
δικαιούμενον ἡ περιτομή ἐστιν, καὶ οὐκ ἀμφιβάλλομέν φησιν εἰ μὴ καταργεῖται 
ἐκ πίστεως νόμος, δικαιουμένης ἐκ τῆς πίστεως τῆς περιτομῆς᾽ τῆς δὲ 

XIX ΒΕ. 5ι8δκ XX R.? 

XIX 3. 1Cor.xit2 ἡ, Gen.ii23 15. Rom, ii 29 16, 19,20. Gal. iv4 
χοῦ, Jn. iii 6 

XIX τ. διῴφει Β 5. ἐξ ob... δι᾽ οὗ] It looks as though these two phrases are 
quotations : had Origen quoted 1 Cor. viii 6 εἷς θεὸς ἐξ οὗ... εἷς κύριος δι᾽ οὗ in illustra- 
tion of the difference between ἐκ and διά (from Ruf. 518 6 A Bit is clear that he had 
quoted Rom. xi 36, 1 Cor. xii 8, Jo. i 3, 4, as well as 1 Cor. xi 12)? hnep BC: 
εἴπερ στἱ. δικαιοῦται... . ἀκροβυστίας om. BC 12. περιτομὴ] presumably the 
words ἐκ πίστεως must have dropped out from the archetype here, Turner 13. ἐκ 
V: &drisBC τρί. ἐκ... BéArcovom.BC 16. Haddidi καθὸ... ἐκ γυναικός 
om.BC XX1. ἀλλὰ... ἐκ πίστεως 3 f. νόμος... διὰ τῆς πίστεως om. BC 
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ἀκροβυστίας διὰ τῆς πίστεως δικαιουμένης καταργεῖται ὁ νόμος. ἀλλὰ viv 
5 νόμον ἐλάβομεν τὸν Μωσέως διὰ τῆς πίστεως οὐ καταργούμενον᾽ ἡ γὰρ πίστις 
ἵστησι καὶ τὸν νόμον ὡς ἐκ θεοῦ ὄντα᾽ πρόδηλον δὲ ὡς περὶ τῆς ὀρθῆς 
πίστεως φαμέν. εἰ δέ τις ἀντιθήσει ἐκ τῆς δευτέρας πρὸς Κορινθίους ἐπιστολῆς 
τὸ εἰ δὲ ἡ διακονίδ τοῦ θανάτου ἐν γράμμδειν ἐντετγπωμένη λίθοις ἐγενήθη ἐν AdZH 
ὥοτε μὴ δύνδοθδι ἀτενίοδι τοὺς yioyc ᾿Ιερδὴλ εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον μωγοέως AIA τὴν 
10 λόξαν τοῦ προοώπογ αὐτοῦ τὴν κατδργουμένην, ἐροῦμεν ὅτι οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ 
Νόμος οὖν καταργεῖται ; τῷ νόμον οὖν καταργοῦμεν ; οὐδὲ γὰρ αὐτὸς ἐνεργεῖ 
ὃ Παῦλος τὸ καταργεῖν τὸν νόμον. εἰ γὰρ καὶ καταργεῖται, ὑπὸ τῆς 
ὑπερθδλλούοης δόξης τοῦ Χριστοῦ" κύριος γάρ ἐστι τοῦ caBBAtoy φησίν" καὶ 
oy δλελόξδοται τὸ δελοξδομένον ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μέρει ὡς πρὸς σύγκρισιν τῆς 
15 ὑπερθαλλούοης δόξης. μένον γοῦν ὠνόμασε τὸ Χριστοῦ" τὸ δὲ μὴ μένον 
κατἀργούμενον, ἐπεὶ ὁ νόμος πδιλδγωγός ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ χρόνογ. 
XX 86. 2 Cor. iii 7 f 13. 2 Cor. iii 10 Mk. ii 28 14. 2 Cor. iii 10 
15. 2 Cor. iii 11 16. Gal. Gal. iv 4 
XX 4. vépos.| 1 should prefer to point this interrogatively. St Paul does not 
doubt, says Origen, that the Law is not made void ἐκ πίστεως ; but is it made void 
διὰ πίστεως! Turner 6. &som.BC ὡς περὶ Turner: ὥσπερτι VBC 11. τῷ 
ν :τὸ Β: rivC ἐνεργεῖ ὁ νόμος ὁ π. BC 13. ἐστι Vi φησι BC φησίν 
V: ἐστί BC 15. ὑπερβαλλούσης V B mg. C mg. : ὑπερβαινούσης BC μένον 
VB: μόνον C 
A. RAMSBOTHAM. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, EPIPHANY, 
AND BAPTISM. 


Most of this paper was written before Dr Bernard’s article on the 


Odes of Solomon appeared in this JourNaL in October 1910. His. 


investigation tends to shew that they are nothing more or less than 
Hymns of the Baptized, and to my mind is quite conclusive. It does, 
however, occur to the reader that what is a commonplace -in early 
Christian literature (as, for instance, illumination in Heb. vi 4 implying 
baptism, the white robes which accompany it, and many more 
symbolic phrases and usages) itself demands an explanation, all the 
more so if it is as early as the time of Justin Martyr. Assuming the 
date of the Odes to be about A.D. 100, the question arises, how all this 
wealth of symbolic phrase and usage can be found in its flourishing 
exuberance around the ceremony of Christian baptism. Could it 
possibly have grown up in sixty or seventy years? If it did, out of 
what did it grow? 

The train of thought pursued in the following paper may perhaps 
throw some light upon this question, and in brief it is this. The 
imagery of baptism has been taken over from that of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and more especially from the unique ceremony of the 
water-bearing from Siloam, the literature connected with it, which is 
chiefly to be seen in the Greek version of Isaiah 1x, ᾿χὶ, lxii, having served 
as a guide to the tradition. 

Of the three great Jewish festivals, two, the Feast of Passover and the 
Feast of Weeks, have been taken over into the Christian Church, which 
has transformed them into Easter and Whitsunday; but the third, 
though ‘far the greatest and holiest’, as Josephus! calls it, has been 
so far discontinued that we know not what is become of it? As 
a document it is neglected. Yet it was the great rejoicing of the year ; 
it was solemnized by memorial and immemorial rites ; it was thronged 
by a huge concourse ; it was the most picturesque and the most joyous 
of the feasts. ‘He who has never seen the rejoicing at the pouring out 
of the water of Siloam ’—so ran the proverb—* has never seen rejoicing 
in his life.’ 

Ant. viii 4. 1. 

ὡ ‘No counterpart n the Christian year’, Edersheim Life and Times of Jesus 

vi, 

VOL. XIII, Q 
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Though the duration of the feast was, strictly speaking, seven days, 
they were followed by a day of holy convocation, or κλητὴ ἁγία, or what 
Heb. xii 23 might very well call πανήγυρις, which was sometimes con- 
sidered an eighth day. The biblical account of the origin of the feast 
is in Neh. viii 14 ff, ‘for since the days of Jeshua the son of Nun until 
that day had not the children of Israel done so.’ Now, since the days 
of Jeshua were precisely those in which the actual practice of dwelling 
in booths by supposition ended, it is plain that the practice at Jerusalem 
had never been part of a commemorative feast, in other words, never 
existed, till the time of Nehemiah, when it was brought into connexion 
with history by means of a legislative order issued as the Law of Moses. 
From that moment it received new significance and life. 

The first feature that we notice is the reading of the law. A wooden — 
pulpit being erected for the purpose in the Court of the women, the 
assembly being summoned by trumpet, Ezra reads the law ‘ day by day 
from the first day to the last day’. We may speculate on a connexion 
of Ps, cxix with this fact. 

Next, the water-bearing was destined to be connected with ideas of 
the first importance. On each day of the feast the water was taken 
from the healing fount of Siloam, and brought by a priest in a golden 
flagon through the water-gate with the blare oftrumpets. At the outer 
gate of the Temple other priests received it from him with the words of 
Is, xii 3, ‘ With joy ye shall draw water from the wells of salvation’, the 
priests and people joining in acclaim. The water was then mixed with 
wine and poured into a silver basin by the altar, whence it flowed by 
a pipe to Kedron and so theoretically to Jordan. The reference to this 
in ‘living water’ (Jo. vii 37 ἢ is admitted. R. Akibah gave the reason 
thus: ‘ Bring the libation of water at the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, that the 
showers may be blessed to thee. And accordingly it is said, that who- 
soever will not come up to the Feast of Tabernacles shall have no rain.’ 
This saying supports the idea that here was an ancient rain-charm. On 
the other hand R. Levi! (Jerusalem Talmud) says : ‘ Why is it called 
the drawing of water? Because of the drawing or pouring out of the 
Holy Ghost, according as it is said, With joy,’ &c., quoting Is. xii 3. 

Thirdly, illumination by night followed the water-drawing. Four 
huge beacons were erected and lighted up with plenty of oil and yarn, 
and the priests’ disused garments. The reference of the words in 
Jo. viii 12 is admitted, when on the last day of the feast they went about 
the altar seven times. 

This procession took the place, fourthly, of the torch-dance on the 
other days, performed by the leading priests and elders and scribes and 
rulers of synagogues with psalms and trumpets. 

1 Lightfoot The Temple Service xvi, ed. Pitman, 1823, vol. ix. 
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Fifthly, the great Hallel (Ps. cxiii-cxviii) was sung daily, and at the 
words, ‘O give thanks unto the Lord’, all the company shook their 
branches, Ps. cxviii 27: ‘ Marshal the procession with the boughs up to 
the horns of the altar’, says Dr King, and he shews that fag involves 
a sacred dance. 

The use of these branches and the thick boughs will be noticed 
presently. Meanwhile, we observe that R. Akibah’s saying has provided 
no answer to the question, Why from Siloam? That of R. Levi is 
a spiritualizing explanation which fails as history. There was no period 
at which the Jewish people would have been familiar with the notion of 
drawing the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, we may perhaps learn 
something from Isaiah, as R. Levi did, by way of answer to our question, 
Why from Siloam? Following Nehemiah’s account we may suppose 
that the founders of the Feast at that time had before them the solemn 
warning in Is. viii 6, ‘ Forasmuch as this people refused the waters of 
Siloam that go softly , . . now, therefore, behold the Lord bringeth up 
upon them the waters of the River, strong and many, the king of Assyria 
and all his glory... and he shall pass through Judah: he shall over- 
flow and pass through.’ 

Nehemiah and Ezra had resolved to check an unseasonable burst of 
penitence on the part of the people, and to claim the Feast of Taber- 
nacles for joy and festivity, a tone which it never ceased to bear. But 
the tone of merriment made it all the more important to guard the 
solemn thought of the past,—‘ Lest we forget.’ The magnitude of the 
sacrifices, the uproarious crowds waving their ¢hyrsé, the big bonfires in 
the temple court, must find their contrast in a very simple performance, 
the carrying of a small quantity of water. And as the Passover was 
associated with the very ancient deliverance out of Egypt, so the Booth- 
feast was to be associated with the more modern but equally memorable 
deliverance from Assyria. ‘The world-power of the South had been 
overcome by the Exodus ; the world-power of the East had been over- 
come by the Anointed of Jehovah, Cyrus, whom, with his successors, 
the chosen people had to thank under God for their present prosperity 
and their future hopes. The one thing that must never again be refused 
by them was the waters of Siloam that go softly ; and from that healing 
fount, and no other, must they be drawn with humility and the shout of 
thanksgiving. 

The Siloam-water was therefore a sort of protest against the idea that 
Isaiah’s warning (viii 6) should ever be required again: the ceremony 
was intended to enshrine that warning in a public act. Nevertheless, 
as we look back upon the history of the century preceding a. D. 70 we 
can see how the Jewish people did again disregard the warning: they 
allowed the ceremony to become a superstition ; therefore, behold, the 
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Lord brought up upon them the waters of the river, strong and many, 
the king of Assyria in the person of Herod and his hellenizing successors, 
who threw the devastating power for the second time in Jewish history 
into the hands of Babylon, but this time Babylon was Rome. 

We may now pass on to consider the three chapters of Isaiah, lx, Ixi, 
Ixii, that have hitherto been in search, as it were, of their mother, the 
occasion which brought them forth. We shall see how very close is 
their connexion with the great feast. I can find no recognition of the 
parallelism by commentators or expositors. ‘This is the more strange 
because the date of the composition of Is. lx is placed upon independent 
grounds near to that of the book of Nehemiah. Cheyne’ says: ‘Chap- 
ters 56-66 contain no works of the second Isaiah, but, with the possible 
exception of Ixiii 7-Ixiv 12, belong to nearly the same period—that of 
Nehemiah. Duhm, indeed, assigns all these eleven chapters to a single 
writer of Nehemiah’s age, whom he calls Trito-Isaiah.’ It seems then 
to be most probable that the Feast and the chapter (to which it will be 
admitted that chapters Ixi and Ixii are companions) originate in the 
same period. 

First of all, then, Is. lx is a hymn or ode so entirely appropriate to the 
illumination that it seems impossible to doubt the reference. Let us 
imagine the appearance of the Temple at the rise of the full harvest 
moon after the fifteenth day of the seventh month (Lev. xxiii 34). 
Theoretically the Feast was timed to cover the autumnal equinox, and 
on one evening of it the effect would be sublime, when no sooner had 
the sun plunged in the west than the full moon— 


*That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon’— 


rose into view in the east. The symbolism of these two luminaries, the 
one succeeding the other, could have no closer commentary in words 
than those of Is. lx. If the ‘glorious morning face’ had been radiant 
with the welcome at sunrise, ‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come’, at eve 
the moon’s companion light keeps open the gates for the world’s wealth 
to enter the city (Ix 11), ‘Thy gates shall be open continually: they 
shall not be shut day nor night.’ And yet both luminaries are seen to 
pale before some greater light: ‘The sun shall be no more thy light by 
day, neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory’ 
(Ix 19). This is the contrast, and yet the contrasted lights of the sky 
by their very succession suggest also a similitude. ‘Thy sun shall no 
more go down, nor shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall 


1 Enc. Bib. s.v. ‘Book of Isaiah’ 21% 
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be thine everlasting light’ (Ix 20). ‘I have set watchmen (the sun and 
the moon ἦ as they rise and set) above thy walls: they shall never hold 
their peace day nor night : ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, keep 
ye not silence, and give him no silence, till he establish, and till he 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth’ (Ixii 6). The thought recalls 
Ps. xix 2. The beacon-fires also receive a reference in Is. Ixii 1, ‘ until 
her righteousness go forth as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp 
that burneth’, where the ‘ brightness’ is that of the morning sun (Is. lx 
19) bursting through the night, and the ‘lamp’ is rather a blazing 
beacon. It follows that when night is thus turned into day the city is 
made a blaze of light, an ‘eternal splendour’ (Is. Ix 15), and yet there 
is no fear of a hostile attack, though the gates are open. The crowds 
that are to throng them are crowds of proselytes to be, and we ¢an well 
understand their singing in antiphon the verse of the great Hallel (Ps. 
cxviii 19), ‘Open for me the gates of righteousness.’ 

This leads us to the main theme of Is. lx, ‘the abundant access of 
the Gentiles.’ ‘The Gentiles shall come to thy light’ (Ix 3). The 
future sons and daughters of Jerusalem are seen carried in the arms and 
on the shoulders of the admiring eager crowd, which is not merely a 
common people, for ‘kings’ also ‘walk to the shining of her rays’. 
‘ Lift up thine eyes round about and see,’ says the prophet, ‘ the abun- 
dance of the sea, the wealth of the Gentiles, the camels, the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah, the gold and frankincense from Sheba, the flocks 
of Kedar, the ships of Tarshish.’ What could be more graphic and 
picturesque? What could be more particular and less general? The 
description is that of a festival, not of a typical Eastern day by any 
means. Now the Talmud? says that the Hallel was instituted for 
a twofold object, to celebrate festival days, and to commemorate 
deliverance from a great danger. ‘The date of the composition of the 
Hallel seems to be fixed as late as hellenizing times by the description 
of the idols to which Ps. cxv 4 ff refers with a scornful sarcasm. The 
idols of silver and gold, with mouth, eyes, ears, nose, hands and feet, are 
Greek and not Babylonian or Assyrian images. And yet, though two 
or three centuries later than Is. lx-Ixii, the Hallel emphasizes the presence 
of gentiles at the great feast, ‘ the feavers of Jehovah’ (cxv 13), ‘ praise 
ye Jehovah, ye nations’ (cxvii 1), ‘let the feavers of Jehovah now say, 
For his mercy,’ ἄς. (cxviii 4), ‘open me the gates of righteousness’ (cxviii 
19), and ‘He maketh the barren to keep house as the children’s joyful 
mother ’ (cxiii 9). 

Another point of contact between Is. lx-Ixii and the Hallel is obvious 


1 Is it not rather prosy and insipid here to say they are either prophets or 
angels? 
2 Pesachim 117, as quoted by Cheyne Origin of the Psalter ἡ. 18 note. 
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—the conversion of names of Zion which follows upon her converted 
state after the large admission of the Gentiles. ‘ All they that despised 
thee shall bow down at the soles of thy feet, and ¢hey shall cal/ thee The 
city of Jehovah, The Zion of the Holy One of Israel’ (Is. Ix 14); ‘ Zhou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise’ (Is. lx 18); ‘ 7 will 
make thy officers Peace, and thy taskmasters Righteousness’ (Is. lx 17) ; 
‘Ye shall be named The Priests of Jehovah: men shall call you The 
Ministers of our God’ (Is. lxi 6); ‘ Thou shalt no more be termed For- 
saken, nor thy land Desolate ; but thou sha/¢ be called Hephzi-bah (my 
delight is in her), and thy land Beulah (married)’ (Is. Ixii 4); ‘ And 
they shall call them The holy people, The redeemed of the Lord : and 
thou shalt be called Sought out, A city not forsaken’ (Is. lxii 12) ; The 
Hallel shews the same feature in Ps. cxiii 9 quoted above, ‘ Judah 
became His Sanctuary’ (Ps. cxiv 2); ‘Who ¢urneth the Rock into A 
pool of water, the Flint into Water-springs’ (Ps. cxiv 8) ; ‘ Gracious is 
Jehovah and Righteous ; yea, our God is Compassionate’ (Ps. cxvi 5). 

The next point that we notice is the reference made in Is. Ix 5 to the 
noise of the sacred water flowing into the silver basin whence it was 
conducted towards the Dead Sea: ‘Then shalt thou see and flow as 
a river, and thine heart shall tremble and be enlarged, because the 
noise of the sea shall be turned toward thee, the wealth of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee.’ ‘The daughter of Zion is compared to a river 
into which tributary streams (the Gentile nations) suddenly pour them- 
selves.’ So the Siloam water delivers ‘ its tribute wave’ to the Jordan. 
The noise as it plashed into the silver basin was made further to 
symbolize the flow of the sea and the abundance of its merchandise 
turning from the Western isles of the Mediterranean eastwards to Zion. 
The word for zoise, which equally means abundance, is finely chosen for 
its double meaning. Any one who will consult Madden’s Coins of the 
Jews will see how the flagon for the water-bearing is frequently 
depicted on the shekel, half-shekel, and copper coins. It is best seen 
on coins of the date A.D. 66, 67, which were copied in the time of 
Barcochba, A.D. 132-135. In the age of Simon the Maccabee the 
design was a cup (Ps. cxvi 13 ‘I will take the Cup of Salvation’*), and 
the cup was developed in the design, as probably in historical fact, into 
a flagon later. The legend is Zhe Redemption of Zion, which takes us 
back to Is. Ix 16 ‘I the Lord am thy Redeemer’ and Is. Ixii 12 ‘ And 
they shall call them The Redeemed of Jehovah’. 

Another characteristic feature of the great feast is presented on the 
copper coinage of the same age 141-135 B.C., to which the reference in 

1 King on Ps, xxxiv. 

* The word is D{D, cognate with NWP, flagon. So R. V. in Ex, xxv 29, xxxvii 
16; and so probably in Num, iv 7. 
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Is. Ix is rather less certain until the actual reproduction in Madden is 
consulted. ‘This is the /v/ad or bunch or ¢hyrsus' already mentioned. 
The μία was strictly speaking a palm-branch in its immature stage 
before the fronds have separated and while it retains its sceptre-like 
condition so well suited to symbolize kingdom. It was bound up with 
the sprig of myrtle and the sprig of willow.? But the palm is not 
indigenous at Jerusalem and was not always procurable. The Barcochba 
coinage represents the /u/ab as more like a plant than anything else, 
with root, leaves, and flowers, not unlike a mangold, resting on a squat 
base. The coinage of 270 years earlier shews something like the 
flower of this /z/aé alone, and was conjectured by Madden to represent 
Aaron’s rod, though doubtfully. It is perhaps more likely to represent 
three sprigs of willow used at the feast. . 

Now there is in the Hebrew of Is. lx-Ixii a trace or two of reference 
to the use of the //ad, Is. lx 21 ‘The branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified’; ἱχὶ 3 ‘to give unto them 
[that mourn in Zion] a coronet* for ashes . . . that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified’; lxi 11 ‘ For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the 
garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth before all 
the nations’. The latter words are especially appropriate to the occa- 
sion of the feast, at which the swarming myriads of men and women, 
each bearing the /«/ad in one hand and the citron in the other, must 
have made the Temple and its neighbourhood to appear like a living 
and moving garden or plantation. 

So far the Hebrew: but when we come to the Greek of Is. Ix 21 we 
find a strange translation, ‘ maintaining the plant (φυλάσσων τὸ φύτευμα), 
the works of its hand (or their hands *) unto glory.’ Here, as in Ix 1, the 
Greek translator seems to be awake to the fitness of the Ode to the 
occasion, no less than the Hebrew, of which, however, he has changed 
the sense. The Hebrew represents the people as ‘the branch of my 


1 The thyrsus, a Greek or pagan implement, was a pole with an ornamental head 
formed by a fir-cone or by ivy or by vine-leaves (see Rich Dict. of Antt. s.v.), and 
to call a/ulab a thyrsus is only a loose if convenient use of the term. There wasa 
resemblance, which in after years caused the confusion at Alexandria between the 
Jewish feast and that of the appearance of Dionysus observed on January 6 (Enc. 
Bib. s.v. ‘ Nativity’ § 10), But the exact appearance of the /u/ab must be seen on 
the coinage, where it appears in company with the ethrog or citron, another 
characteristic emblem of the feast, 

2 Buxtorf Lex. Chald. 1143. 

* WB is cognate with iTINB, ‘ sprigs’ or ‘ branches’ (six times in Ezekiel). 

4 This, the Sinaitic MS reading, makes no difference whatever to the sense, 
which in any case is ‘ the people’s hands’, not the Lord’s. 
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planting’, ‘the sprout of my plantations’: the Greek says ‘the people 
maintains the plant which its hands have made’. The ‘plant’ I claim 
to be the /u/ab, which closely resembled a plant, as the coinage shews. 
The translator of Is. lx at Alexandria had probably visited the great 
feast at Jerusalem, or at least was aware of the exact appearance of the 
/ulab. Impressed with the immemorial ceremony he translated with 
the emphasis on the traditional side of it, and on the characteristic 
emblem. And four verses later (Is. lxi 3) he goes on to recognize the 
name of the people: ‘ They shall be called Generations of righteousness, 
A plant of the Lord for glory.’ He has therefore made /wo ideas where 
the Hebrew has one, which it repeats. 

As to the willow there can be no doubt as to the origin of its use ; it 
was (Is. lxi 1) ‘to proclaim liberty to the captives’ by a reminder ; 
it was the emblem of the Captivity that was now turned into Deliver- 
ance. ‘By the willows in Babylon we had hanged our harps’ (Ps. 
cxxxvii 2). In later times the closing day of the feast was called ‘the 
day of willows’. ‘This, it seems, is the explanation of the device on the 
shekel of Simon the Maccabee, ‘the Redemption of Zion.’ But the 
bundle of branches, the bunch of palm, willow, and myrtle—the ‘ work 
of the people’s hands’, because tied together with gold or silver twist 
or twigs so as to resemble (as it is here suggested) ‘the plant’—was 
named /u/ad after the predominant palm. This was maintained, carried 
continually in the hand. These are some of the details which the Ode 
passes over in a poet’s bird’s-eye sweep. 

Not so the vast quantities of branches that the feast required for the 
making of booths, for outside the booths they might neither eat nor 
drink nor sleep throughout the feast. ‘The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee in the cypress and pine (rather plane) and cedar 
together, to glorify the place of my sanctuary, and to make the place 
of my feet honourable’ (Is. Ix 13), i.e. good shelter was provided by 
the spreading cedar and cypress branches, ‘the boughs of sick trees’ 
(Lev. xxiii 40). The city must have presented a bosky appearance to 
the beholder from the hills round about it, ‘like a garden’ (Is. Ixi 11), 
‘that they may be called Oaks of righteousness, the Plantation of 
Jehovah that he might be glorified’ (Is. 1xi 3). 

Lastly. If the booths required much material, the provisioning of 
the thronging multitudes on this occasion required more.' Now it is 


1 The normal accommodation was extremely limited. Fergusson, from the 
architect’s point of view, observes (Dictionary of the Bibles.v. ‘Jerusalem ’) that ‘the 
population of Jerusalem in the days of greatest prosperity may have amounted to 
from 30,000 to 45,000 souls, but could hardly ever have reached 50,000 ; and 
assuming that in times of festival one half were added to this amount, which is an 
extreme estimate, there may have been 60,000 to 70,000 in the city when Titus 
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not beneath the prophet’s poetical pen to describe a sheep-fair in con- 
nexion with the provisioning. ‘And all the sheep-flocks of Kedar 
and the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee’ (Is. lx 7), ‘they 
shall come up acceptably upon mine altar.’ ‘Strangers shall stand 
and feed your flocks’ (Is. Ixi 5), i.e. the flocks destined to become 
yours. And then he strains his gaze across the western sea to descry 
the purveyors of merchandise about to attend the feast (Is. Ix 9), 
bringing their silver and their gold which they will offer and will 
spend for the benefit of trade. The idea of mercantile prosperity is 
certainly present: ‘Instead of copper I will bring gold and instead 
of iron I will bring silver, and instead of wood copper, and instead of 
stones iron’ (Is. lx 17). 

We now pass suddenly from the Tabernacles at Jerusalem\to the 
Benediction of the Waters as performed at Petersburg in modern 
times, and we shall hardly fail to recognize a very close resemblance 
between the two ceremonial observances. The Petersburg ceremony 
is performed at Epiphany, which is called ‘The Lights’. This name is 
now generally supposed to be due to the array of torches and tapers 
accompanying the service, symbolizing as they do ‘ the spiritual illumina- 
tion to which our Lord by His baptism in Jordan consecrated water ’.’ 
But at present we are dealing not with the symbolism but with the 
history. The torches illustrate the meaning of the name of ‘ The Lights’, 
but do not explain its origin. Dr J. G. King describes what he saw in 
or about 1780 as follows :— 

‘On the river upon the ice a kind of wooden church is raised, 
painted and richly gilt, and hung round with pictures, especially of 
S. John Baptist ; this is called the Jordan, a name used to signify the 
baptistery or font. The Jordan is surrounded by a temporary hedge of 
the boughs of fir-trees ; and in the middle of it a hole is cut through 
the ice into the water: a platform of boards covered with red cloth is 
laid down for the procession to pass upon, also guarded with a fence of 
fir boughs. . . . The Clerks, the Deacons, the Priests, the Archimandrites, 
and the Bishops, vested in their richest robes and carrying in their 
hands lighted tapers, the censer, the Gospel, and the sacred pictures 
and banners, proceed from the chapel to the Jordan, singing the 
hymns appointed for the office; followed by the Emperor and the 
whole court. All the troops of the city are drawn up round the place. 
The artillery and soldiers fire as soon as the service is finished, and 
then are sprinkled with the sanctified water. The water is held in such 


came up against it’. This difficult question is here beyond our scope, but the 
relative proportion of mouths to be fed for eight days would be very great, for in 
September the weather permitted of encampment on the hills outside the city. 

1 Neale History of the Holy Eastern Church part i p. 754. 
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estimation by the common people that they look on it as a preservative 
from, as well as a cure of, not only spiritual but natural infirmities. 
The aged, the sick, and especially children, are brought in numbers to 
receive the benefit of these waters, by drinking them at the place, or by 
aspersion or immersion. Vast quantities are carried home by them 
in bottles. It is considered to have great efficacy to drive away evil 
spirits.’ 

For the purpose of illustrating this graphic description many details 
can now be conveniently read in Mr F. C. Conybeare’s Rituale 
Armenorum, which includes the Epiphany Rite of the Blessing of 
the Waters. A few of the more obvious traces of the Skenopegia in 
that Rite are here noted, out of an abundance :— 

“Ὁ thou who hast said to us through the prophet Isaiah, With joy 
shall ye draw water from the wells of salvation’ (see p. 226 above). 

‘To-day the moon is brightened with (the sun) with bright rays for 
the world’ (see p. 228 above). ᾿ 

*To-day we are set free from our ancient lament, and are saved as 
a new Israel’ (see pp. 227, 230 above). 

‘To-day is the holy and resounding (07 illuminated) general assembly 
(πανήγυρις) of the orthodox’ (see pp. 226, 229 above). 

‘Make the water a fount of immortality, a gift of sanctification, 
a ransom from sins, preventive of diseases, destructive to demons, 
inaccessible to the adverse powers, fulfilled with angelic strength’ 
(see pp. 230, 231, 232 above and p. 240 below). 

Further the Armenian rite speaks of the waters themselves as Theo- 
phaneia, an adjectival substantive (θεοφάνεια), while it proclaims that 
God sanctified the Jordan streams by His immaculate Epiphany.’ It 
says, ‘To-day the grace of the Holy Spirit sanctifying the waters 
appeareth (ἐπιφαίνεται) upon these.’ ‘On behalf of them that drain 
and draw unto the sanctification of souls and bodies we beseech thee.’* 
Throughout the rite there is the incessant repetition of the idea of Light 
and Lights in connexion with that of Waters. ‘To-day the darkness of 
the world is destroyed by the Epiphany of the Holy Spirit.’ ‘To-day 
the fountains of the waters were sanctified when Christ appeared 
(ἐπιφανέντος) in glory in Jordan river.’ The priest enters wearing a stole 
for the laver with the censer and tapers.* The usual word for font in 
the Greek Church is κολυμβήθρα which refers undoubtedly to the Pool 
of Siloam (xoA. occurs thrice in St John, of Bethesda and Siloam, and 
nowhere else in N.T.: of Siloam in O.T. and also of other Pools). 
The saving and healing effect of the waters after benediction is con- 
veyed incessantly, recalling the beneficial powers of Siloam. But it 

* Barberini Euchologion Conybeare p. 415 foll. 

3 Grotta Ferrata MS p. 421 foll. % Bodl. MS p. 430 foll. 
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would be vain to disentangle the various trains of thought which this 
Rite has combined—God afpears, Christ appears, the Holy Spirit 
appears, each of the Three Persons has His Zpiphany. The framers of 
the Rite did not understand the origin or the original purpose of it, but 
blindly and faithfully had they resolved to perpetuate a tradition which 
had enjoyed an immemorial existence connected with Lights and 
Waters. 

The identity of this ceremony with that of the Feast of Tabernacles 
is beyond dispute. No less than eight characteristic features of the 
Jewish feast are represented at Petersburg. (1) The name of The 
Lights which is reflected in the abundant use of torches and tapers 
reproduces the bonfires in the Temple, and the torch-dance by the 
priests, elders, scribes, and archisynagogi, to whom the clerks, the 
deacons, the priests, the archimandrites correspond. (2) The drawing 
of the saving waters from the Neva for the Jordan reproduces the 
drawing of the water from the saving fount of Siloam which was made 
to flow to Jordan. (3) The use of fir-boughs and a wooden booth 
reproduces the boughs of thick trees, ‘cedar, plane, and cypress’, at 
Jerusalem. (4) The reading of lessons which include ‘Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of Salvation’ (Is. xii 3), the 
selfsame time-honoured text of the great Feast, reproduces the solemn 
reading of the Law by Ezra and his successors. (5) The fence of fir- 
boughs guarding the wooden platform covered with red cloth repro- 
duces the wooden pulpit erected in the Court of the Women. (6) The 
singing of hymns perpetuates the use of the great Hallel, which though 
not precisely part of the canon of the Benediction is reproduced in a 
free running commentary’ of varying phraseology in the Armenian and 
Syrian Rites. And to these six parallels we may add (7) the blare of 
trumpets by the army (p. 226 above) to say nothing of (8) the presence of 
‘Kings’ (Is. Ix 3). Could one, after eighteen centuries, expect a closer 
resemblance? And this ceremony takes place on January 6, the day 
which in the Constantinopolitan calendar of the Jewish Church is called 
the Holy Theophany. The relative importance of this festival as tested 
by its four days of vigil is second only to Easter and Pentecost in the 
calendar. The Armenian Church observes on the same January 6 
the Nativity, the Epiphany, and the Baptism, for which observance the 

1 The correspondence of the Hallel and the Ritual Hymn may here be briefly 
indicated in regard to the main themes—God’s humiliation has raised His people 
(Ps, cxiii)=pp. 171, 186 (Conybeare Rit. Arm.), All nature was moved, Jordan 
wwas turned back (Ps. cxiv)=pp. 174, 190, 314. Scorn of idolatry (Ps. cxv)= 
pp. 186, 188, ‘the futile worship of pillars’—but the usages of the Eastern Church 
are hardly iconoclastic. Uplifting from captivity by the compassion of God (Ps. 
exvi)=pp. 188, 305. Loving-kindness (Ps, cxvii)=p. 305. The Head of the 
Corner (Ps. cxviii)=pp. 312, 317. The above are only samples of many more. 
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Greeks and Latins bring against it the charge of heretical practice. Yet 
it seems, as Neale remarks, to be an original custom of their Church. 


But after discovering the essential identity of our Epiphany with the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, the question arises whether we can discern 
the means and the occasion of the transition. For this purpose we may 
again refer to Is. Ix in order first of all to explain the difference of name. 

The Eastern Church has Theophany and Epiphany, ours only the 
latter. It is worth while to point out that the name Epiphany is not 
correctly translated—perhaps translation was not intended—by the 
alternative title in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘Or Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles.’ This would not be Epiphany, but Phanerosis.’ 
The meaning of Epiphany is appearance, and especially that of dawn 
or other light. The Roman Missal has given the name with its right 
translation: ‘Jn apparitione seu Epiphania Domini nostri I. C.’; 
and so the Breviary: ‘In festo afparitionis Domini.’ It is applied to 
the first and to the second coming of Christ, but it is wholly inapplic- 
able to this manifestation to the Gentiles in the person of the Magi or 
others. To the star which appeared to the Magi it would apply correctly, 
but the infant Christ did not come to the Gentiles or (except in a figure) 
appear to them. They came to Him. The name is a misnomer in 
this connexion. But when, dismissing the explanation in our Prayer- 
book, we compare the names Epiphany and Theophany, we begin to 
see that there is a meaning in both: there was a Dawning, there was 
a Dayspring in which God appeared. Now Is. lx 2 contains the thought 
as we have already seen it applied to the Jewish Feast. ‘ Lighten thou, 
lighten thou (φωτίζου), Jerusalem, for thy light hath come, and the glory 
of the Lord hath risen upon thee (ἐπὶ σὲ dvaréraAxev). Behold, darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gloom upon the nations ; but upon thee shall 
appear the Lord (ἐπὶ δὲ σὲ φανήσεται Κύριος), and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee.’ Here is the origin of the name of The Lights. The 
prophecy of Is. lx is the middle point between the Eastern term 
Theophany and the Anglican Epiphany. But what is much more 
important than that, it is the middle term between the Skenopegia and 
the modern festival of The Lights. 

But there is some further light to be obtained on the actual transition 
from the Skenopegia to Baptism in the observance of the date of the 
Lord’s baptism by the followers of Basilides. Clement of Alexandria 
gives the first mention of this observance. In reference to the date of 
His birth he says (Strom. i 21, 340 B): ‘ And there are those who have 
determined not only the year of our Lord’s birth but also the day: 


1 Justin M, Dial, 53 uses the term—pera τὴν Ἰησοῦ τοῦ ἡμετέρου Χριστοῦ ἐν τῷ 
γένει ὑμῶν pavépwow καὶ θάνατον. 
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and they say that it took place in the 28th year of Augustus, and on 
the 25th day of Pachon (May 20). And the followers of Basilides 
hold the day of his baptism also as a festival, spending the night before 
in readings. And they say that it was the 15th year of Tiberius 
Caesar, the 15th day of the month Tybi (Jan. 11), and some that it 
was the 11th of the same month (Jan. 7)... . Further, others say that 
he was born on the 24th or 25th of Pharmuthi’ (Apr. 20 or 21). This 
is conclusive evidence against a general recognition of the festivals of 
the Nativity and the Baptism in Clement’s time about a.p. 200. On 
the other hand, Clement was in a position to speak with knowledge of 
the observance of the day of Christ’s Baptism, for the followers of 
Basilides lived at Alexandria, and fixed the day as the 15th of the 
month. There may very well have been a preference for the 15th 
day on the ground that the Feast of Tabernacles began on the r5th 
of a month, though this was changed from autumn to winter. 

The night before being spent in readings reminds us of the reading 
of the law from the wooden pulpit at the Skenopegia in Jerusalem. 
But since lights were kept burning for the purpose all night, we have 
a second feature of the Feast here implied—the Lights. There is no 
question of the reason why the Basilideans honoured the day of the 
Baptism—because their master held that the light’ came down from 
the Hebdomad at the Baptism, as well as at the Annunciation, ‘upon 
Jesus the Son of Mary’, that ‘he was enlightened because kindled in 
union with the light (συνεξαφθεὶς τῷ φωτί) that shone upon him at the 
Baptism’. The allusion to the traditional ‘light on Jordan’ can hardly 
be questioned. 

The significance of these facts appears from the position of Basilides. 
That he claimed to be an inheritor of Jewish prophecy as well as 
a Christian is proved by the fact® that ‘he mentions Barcabbas and 
Barcoph as prophets, and invents others for himself that never existed’. 
Now it is certain that these two names mentioned by Eusebius as given 
by the orthodox champion Agrippa Castor are ironical parodies of the 
true names of Basilides’ prophets, for no man would own prophets 
called ‘Son of a curse’ and ‘Son of apes’. It is probable that their 
authorized names were ‘Son of glory’ and ‘Son of my hand’, and that 
the perversion was due to the temptation of controversy. Just in the 
same way the mock Messiah, Simon, surnamed by the people Bar- 
kokeba, Son of a star, in this same time of Basilides (a.p. 117-138) 
came to be known before he fell as Bar-kosiba, Son of a lie. 

No orthodox Christian of a.p. 135 would have ventured to authorize 

1 Dict. Christian Biography, ‘ Basilides’ (Hort). 

2 So says Agrippa Castor (Eus. H. E. iv 7) ‘one of the most famous writers of 
the time’, the first writer against heresy, who refuted Basilides. 
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prophets of his own: much less would he have called them by Jewish 
names suggesting Barjesus, the alternative name of Elymas the sorcerer. 
But in fact Agrippa Castor charges Basilides with jugglery (γοητείας) 
which is not far short of sorcery: here again allowance must be made 
for controversy. For on the other hand Basilides wrote twenty-four 
books ‘on the Gospel’, and however full of perverted interpretation 
this work was, ‘its general character appears’, says' Dr Lightfoot, 
‘from the fact that Clement of Alexandria quotes it under the title of 
E-xegetics’. He also says: ‘The Gnostic leaders were in some instances 
no mean thinkers: but they were almost invariably bad exegetes.’ 
Basilides at any rate had this much in common with Justin, who wrote 
rather later, that he associated the Baptism of Christ with the idea of 
lights, going further than Justin in holding that the 15th day of 
a certain month should be fixed for the observance of it. 

Further it is incontestable that Basilides was a Jew, whose Greek 
name conceals a Jewish name like Ben-melech or Barmelech. For no 
Gentile Christian would have chosen prophets ‘of his own’ bearing 
Jewish names. No Gentile Christian would have invented a name 
for the universe in which the Saviour descended and ascended called 
Caulacau (Is. xxviii 10, Aine upon line: LXX ‘hope upon hope’). Of 
no Gentile could it be said’ that ‘they profess to be no longer Jews, 
though not yet Christians’, And yet Basilides and his son Isidorus 
said that Matthias* communicated to them secret discourses which by 
special instruction he had heard from the Saviour. The Jewish origin 
of Basilides joined him to those who knew and had attended the 
Tabernacles at Jerusalem before a.p. 68. He might indeed have 
witnessed it himself. His life fills the time when the Feast of 
Tabernacles ceased to be what it was and the Feast of Lights began as 
such. 

Now there is one fragment of his teaching which shews that the 
question of light and lights was one that particularly occupied his 
thought * :— 

‘But God spake and it was done, and this is that which is said by 
Moses: Let there be light, and there was light. Whence came the 
light? Out of nothing: for we are not told whence it came, but only 
that it was at the voice of him that spake. Now he that spake was 
not, and that which was made was not. Out of that which was not 
was made the seed of the world, the word which was spoken, Let 
there be light: and this is that which is spoken in the Gospels, There 


' Essays on 3. R. 161. 2 Iren. i 24. 6. 3 Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 


4 Hippol. 4c. ‘He says’ interrupts this passage frequently. Doubtless 
Basilides is he. 
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was the true light which lighteth every man coming into the world. 
He derives his originating principles from the seed, and obtains from 
the same source his enlightening power.’ 

And during the lifetime of Basilides, Ignatius was writing :— 

‘He was born and was baptized that by his passion he might cleanse 
water’ (Ign. Eph. 18)! Here is the first reference to something like 
the Blessing of the Waters. And he continues :— 

‘, .. How then were they made manifest to the ages? A star shone 
forth in heaven above all the stars, and its light was unutterable, and 
its strangeness caused amazement . . . From thenceforward every sorcery 
and every spell was dissolved . . . the abolishing of death was taken in 
hand.’ 

Thus does Ignatius connect the Epiphany Light with the waters. 

Now we come to the close correspondence between the Odes of 
Solomon and the literary picture of the Skenopegia in the Greek of 
Is. Ix-Ixii, and observe the natural developement of the one by direct 
tradition into the other. I follow Dr Bernard’s order (‘ Odes of Solomon’ 
in /.7.S. Oct. 1910). 

(p. 5) Zhe use of φωτισμός, ‘baptism’, and φωτισθέντες, ‘ baptized 
persons’, originates in Is. lx 1 ff. Φωτίζου, φωτίζου, Ἱερουσαλήμ, which 
had come to mean the Christian Church as early as Gal. iv 26, ‘ the 
mother of us all’, who are baptized. ‘ Behold thy children gathered 
together’ (Is. Ix 4). 

(p. 5) Zhe white robes of the newly baptized originate in Is. lxi 3, 
‘a raiment of glory to be given to them that mourned in Sion.’ ‘I was 
clothed with the covering of thy spirit’ (Ode 25) is the idea of Is. ἱχὶ 10. 
‘ Let my spirit rejoice upon the Lord: for he hath clothed me with the 
garment of salvation and the vesture of gladness.’ One may hesitate to 
touch the question of the words which follow: ‘and thou didst remove 
from me the raiment of skin.’ And yet one is tempted to think whether 
the Baptism of John is not intended in this Ode. In the case of a convert 
from John’s Baptism (Acts xix 3) would not these words be very appro- 
priate? One may imagine that the disciples of John wore leather 
aprons for baptism, and that there is a reference to this in Apoc. iii 18, 
‘white garments that thou mayest clothe thyself izstead of the shame of 
thy nakedness being manifested.’ This is speculation, but there is some 
ground for a conjecture that when Justin speaks in the same context 
of ‘ fire actually being kindled in the Jordan when Jesus had gone down 
to the water’, he is influenced by the story of Z/jah’s ascent from 
Jordan, of which Papias or some early Christian writer discovered 
a fulfilment in the Baptism of Jesus. 

(p. 7) ‘They who put on me shall suffer no harm, but they shall gain 
the whole world that is incorruptible.’ This reproduces Is, lx 21, * For 
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ever shall they inherit the world’, and 18, ‘ wrong and harm shall not be 
heard of in thy world.’ 

(p. 7) ‘He is as a garland on my head. ‘ An everlasting crown for 
ever is Truth.’ The crowning of the newly baptized has its original in 
Is. lxii 3, καὶ ἔσῃ στέφανος κάλλους ἐν χειρὶ Κυρίου καὶ διάδημα βασιλείας 
ἐν χειρὶ θεοῦ σου. ‘Come into this Paradise and make thee a garland 
from its tree, and put it on thy head and de glad’, is framed upon 
Is, ἱχὶ 7 καὶ εὐφροσύνη αἰώνιος ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς αὐτῶν. 

(p. 8) Zhe Living Water is doubtless based upon Ezek. xlvii, but the 
point is that ¢he water of remission as there described must of necessity 
be identified with Siloam. Not, of course, that Ezekiel was thinking of 
the water-bearing, which was not instituted when he wrote, but he pointed 
to a mode of utilizing the water of Siloam. The water is so full of life, 
he says, that, even where the brook Kedron which it feeds debouches 
into the Dead Sea near Engedi, the fish are abundant. Then the LXX 
of xlvii 3 caused it to be believed that the Siloam water was wa/er of 
forgiveness—a very important point for baptism—though they only 
meant water let off (ὕδωρ ἀφέσεως). That Barnabas, Melito, and Ephrem 
‘should discern in the passage a clear reference to Christian baptism is 
entirely natural. And Barnabas joins with this fulfilment another, τὸ 
ὕδωρ αὐτοῦ πιστόν (Is. xxxiii 16) of baptism. 

There is one important feature of the Siloam water-bearing which has 
not yet been noticed. The water was mixed with wine at the altar and 
then poured out. This seems to me to be behind Jo. xix 34f. Christ, 
the Rock of Ages, is smitten and pierced, and ‘thereout came blood 
and water’. The great emphasis which is laid upon the fact—‘ he that 
hath seen’—shews its importance. ‘Not by water only but by water 
and blood’ (1 Jo. v 6); not by baptism only but by baptism and the 
cross. But the two are seen by Barnabas (22. of Barn. 11) also to be 
inseparable. ‘ Ye perceive how he pointed out the water and the cross 
. together’ The ‘Tree planted by the water-side’ is the cross beside 
baptism ; and he quotes Ps. i. 

But where is there a similar thought in the Odes? Ode 38" 
has the single reference to wine. And it is quite enough. ‘The wine 
of their drunkenness, who are deceived of the Deceiver.’ And then in 
sharpest contrast he continues: ‘But I was made wise not to be 
deceived. I was established, and lived, and was redeemed.’ After which 
follows the unmistakeable language of Ps. i 3—the tree planted and 
watered and blessed, and its fruits and green leaves. ‘It struck deep 
and sprung up and spread out and was enlarged.’ This tree, then, also 
is the symbol of the cross, and the blood of it though not expressed is 
implied in the strong contrast with the Deceiver’s wine—the wine of 
the True Vine. 
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And what does Isaiah give us? In Is. Ixii 9 ‘ they that bring them 
together shall drink them in thy holy courts’ is now a clear reference 
that one could not understand before. ‘They who dring together the 
water of baptism and the wine of the cross shall live upon the two together’ 
seems now quite clearly the sense that the Odist would read in the 
words. Thus the Odist and Barnabas and St John (all of the same 
approximate date) all agree upon the basis of Ps. i which is confirmed 
and illustrated for their purpose by Is. lxii 9. 

If a digression may here be permitted on the much-disputed question 
who is the first person who speaks in Is. lxi, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me’ even as ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters’ from the first ..., it may here be suggested as worthy of considera- 
tion whether the supposed speaker is neither the prophet nor the 
servant nor Messiah, but ‘Siloa’s brook’ itself. It is anointed with 
healing properties by God ; it is sent for good tidings to the poor, 
since the ceremonial of water-bearing was the assurance of rain and 
fruitful seasons : it does invite the acceptable year of the Lord, for there 
is a new hope for every year that comes, and of good return for labour, 
hope of wealth, gladness and comfort: it tends to moral as well as to 
physical, especially agricultural, welfare ; to rebuilding and restoring of 
estates ; to increase of flocks and fields and vineyards. This proposal 
will not easily obtain favour because it seems to materialize where the 
Master has spiritualized. Nevertheless He could spiritualize better 
than we, and His quotation stopped at verse 2. Now the verses which 
follow, especially 4 and 5, are very much harder to spiritualize ; they 
are in fact frankly material, by any but the most forced and unnatural 
interpretation. Why should we not admit that the original as it left 
‘Isaiah’s’ hand was equally material throughout, and much more 
poetical than we have been wont to suppose? When Ode 11° says 
‘ Speaking waters’ touched my lips from the fountain of the Lord 
abundantly’, why not admit that the fountain speaks? The use of the 
first person in Hebrew poetry by inanimates finds a parallel and a pre- 
cedent in Lam. i 18 ff where Jerusalem is the speaker. In Job xxviii the 
sea saith, It is not with me; Destruction and Death also speak. It is 
but one step higher in poetry to make the one saving waterspring of 
Jerusalem to be vocal in its own name, as Shelley made the Cloud, and 
Tennyson the Brook. 

Again, if we suppose that the water-bearing from Siloam bore any 
relation at all to the use of water in Baptism, and the passage in 
Barnabas proves conclusively that he saw the relation of the Siloam 
water as such to Baptism, then it is certain that other texts of O.T. 
would be studied by the Christian prophets in the same connexion with 


1 Harris refers to Ign. Rom. 7 ζῶν wai λαλοῦν ; so Jn. iv 11 ζῶν. 
VOL. XIII. R ᾿ 
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Siloam. Using the Greek Bible they would find in Neh. iii 15 the 
pool of Siloam* described as ‘the pool of skins for the king’s wool’ 
(κολυμβήθρας τῶν κωδίων τῇ κουρᾷ τοῦ βασιλέως : in other words, the 
king’s sheep-shearing pool), which might have been translated in Latin 
as piscina pellicea tonsorum regis. But does not this take us on to the 
obscure expression given by Dr Ryle and Dr James from Schwartze’s 
version of Pistis Sophia—‘ fui super vestes pelliceas’ =‘ 1 have survived, 
grown out of, put off, my sheep-shearing raiment’? And does not this 
mean ‘my Jewish affection for the water of the sheep-shearing pool 
Siloam and all my former Pharisaic faith’? ‘The cosmic reference, 
which was known as long ago as John Lightfoot, does not dispense us 
from finding some local colour in the expression, for the cosmic meaning 
was very probably lost long before the Odes were written. 

One feature of the Odes is clear, that they are allusive and allegorical 
throughout. History and geography are not permitted to enter their 
vocabulary. When, therefore, we read in Ode 6 ‘there went forth 
a brook and it became a great broad stream and it flooded and broke © 
up (or overwhelmed) everything and brought to the temple’, we feel 
that the temple is not to be taken in its natural meaning of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, any more than the brook and the stream have their 
natural meaning. In this case it is quite clear from the previous verse 
they mean the ‘ Holy Spirit’: ‘our spirits praise his holy Spirit.’ It 
would jar one’s poetical nerves to think that this very poetical writer 
said of the river of spiritual life that it poured forth ‘and roll’d the 
floods in grander space’ till it overwhelmed the earth in order to bring 
men to the Temple. But however such a discord may strike the 
literary sense, if such shou/d be the interpretation, then it would follow 
almost certainly that the brook must be Siloam, for it is described as 
doing precisely what Siloam does. ‘The conduit of it’, we are told, 
‘is dangerous to explore, as the water is apt to enter unexpectedly and 
fill the passage.’ ‘In a rainy winter it flows three, four, or five times 
daily, in summer twice, in autumn once,’ And, as we have seen, Siloam 
brought its water to the Temple at the Skenopegia by the priest’s hand, 
and was held by Ezekiel to be capable of becoming a great river. That 
Siloam has prompted the idea of Ode 6 seems to be almost certain, but 
that the Temple here has its own allegorical meaning, like the other 
terms, seems necessary: so that the meaning would be that the rite 
of baptism shall become universal in the earth, as the means of bringing 
men into the Church of Christ (Jo. ii 21, 2 Cor. vi 16). 

. And along with this, Neh. iii 16 LXX mentions ‘the garden of the 
tomb of David’ as adjacent to the pool. What is this but ‘the 
paradise’, which suggests in contrast that of Ode 11 ‘where is 


1 See Lightfoot Chorographical Inquiry v. 
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the abundance of the pleasure of the Lord’. But in this connexion 
there is in r1’, a line that seems to have puzzled both Dr Harnack and 
Dr Harris, ‘And I drank and was inebriated with the living water.’ 
But may we not suppose that the origin of this expression is very 
simple? The garden, the heavenly garden, which fudf/s the king’s 
garden at Jerusalem and far surpasses it, was found to be described in 
Is. lviii rr, ‘and it shall be as a garden inebriate (κῆπος μεθύων) and as 
a spring (πηγὴ) of unfailing water.’ 

(p. 10) ‘Blessed are the διάκονοι of that draught, to whom his water 
has been entrusted’ (Ode 6" ‘f), This seems once more to be a 
fulfilment of the priest bearing the water in the flagon through the 
water-gate into the Court of the Priests, where he was joined by another 
Priest bearing the wine for the drink-offering. But it is called forth by 
two passages, Is. Ix 17 ‘and I will set thy officers (ἄρχοντας) in peace 
and thy overseers (ἐπισκόπους) in righteousness’, and Is. Ixi 6 ‘and ye 
shall be called priests (ἱερεῖς) of the Lord, ministers (λειτουργοὶ) of 
God’. 

(p. 13) ‘He carried me to His paradise, or garden. Blessed are 
they, O Lord, who are planted in Thy land” So Is. lxi 11 καὶ ὡς γῆν 
αὔξουσαν τὸ ἄνθος αὐτῆς, καὶ ὡς κῆπος τὰ σπέρματα abrot. And here we 
cannot forget Zn Memoriam xiiii :— 


‘So then were nothing lost to man: 
So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 

The total world since life began.’ 


(p. 14) ‘Zike the arm of the bridegroom over the bride, so was my 
yoke over them that know me.’ Compare Is. lxii 5 ὃν τρόπον εὐφρανθή- 
σεται νυμφίος ἐπὶ νύμφῃ. 

(Ρ. 15) Zhe seal. There may perhaps be a suggestion of this idea 
in Is. lxii ‘because he hath anointed me’. Tertullian’ is the first to 
mention the chrism after baptism as used in a definite ceremony ; but 
that fact does not shew that the unction was a usage that we could 
say crept into the Church in the second century. It leaves us free to 
suppose it existed in the first. From Eph. i 13, iv 30 we learn that the 
term σφραγίζειν was then in use and applied to baptism, But on re- 
ferring to 1 Peter, which is the companion letter to Ephesians? and serves 
as a commentary upon it in more than 100 expressions, we find that 
the parallel to the latter verse is 1 Pet. iv 14 ‘ The Spirit of God resteth 
upon you’, which very closely reproduces Is. lxi 1 ‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me’. ‘The close connexion between χρίσας and σφραγισά- 


3 de Bapt. 7. 3 See St Luke the Prophet pp. 184-210. 
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μενος is fully exemplified in 2 Cor. i 21f. But to treat the matter of 
σφραγίς rather more broadly, its idea is the outward and visible sign 
(σημεῖον) of a promise or favour or grace, and such, for instance, was 
circumcision (Gen, xvii 10, quoted in Rom. iv 11, where σημεῖον and 
σφραγῖδα are interchangeable terms, the latter being more picturesque 
and precise than the former, which bore the meaning of ‘ miracle’, and 
others that might cause ambiguity). When, therefore, the ideas of 
circumcision were taken over by the Church and ‘fulfilled’ in baptism, 
that of σφραγίς though not a LXX word was taken with them. There is 
a very close connexion therefore between the sign of baptism and the 
new name which is mentioned in Is. lxii 2 ‘and Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness and kings thy glory, and (one) shall call thee by the new 
name which the Lord shall name’. (That the figure of unction should 
pass into a material practice is not unnatural to those who read Is. Ixi 6 
‘ Ye shall be called priests of the Lord’.) 

(p. 13) The idea of rest in baptism flows naturally from what has 
been said of Is. lxi x taken with Is. xi 2 ‘And the Spirit of God shall 
rest upon him’, and ro ‘ And his rest shall be honour (or, a precious 
thing)’. 

(Ρ. 16) The comparison with mi/k derives some support from 
Is. lx 16 ‘ And thou shalt milk the milk of the Gentiles’. 

(p. 20) Loosing of the bonds. ‘The idea so incessantly reproduced in 
the Eastern rites of Baptism and the Blessing of the Waters is found 
in Is. lxi 1 ‘to proclaim remission to the captives’. If we supposed 
this chapter to be the poetical utterance of the personified brook of 
Siloam, it would follow that the Skenopegia was the occasion of a 
release of prisoners (and in the absence of other information the 
existence of such a rule is exceedingly probable in order to remove if 
possible every drawback to the universal rejoicing). 

(p. 21) The fluttering of the dove. ‘The birds dropped their wings.’ 
Ode 24 is so obscure that nothing more can be noticed here than 
this :—Justin (whom Dr Bernard quotes) has a term in describing the 
Baptism which is not found in the Gospels, ἐπιπτῆναι ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ὡς 
περιστερὰν τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα. Whence did he derive érurrjva:? He drew 
it from Papias’s Lxposition of the Oracles of the Lord or from some 
similar collection of prophecies which quoted Is. lx 8 ‘ Who are these 
that fly (πέτονται) as clouds, and as doves with their young ufon me 
(ἐπ᾿ gud)? ? 

(p. 26) The catechumens faced eastward. The reason of this was 
to face the Dayspring from on high which ‘shall appear upon thee’, 
Is. Ix 1 ἐπὶ δὲ σὲ φανήσεται Κύριος. 

(p. 26) ‘I stretched out my hands and approached my Lord, for the 
stretching of my hands is His sign.’ So Is. Ixii το ἔ ‘Lift ye up an 
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ensign (σύσσημον) for the Gentiles . . . Behold, thy Saviour hath come 
to thy side’. 

(p. 27) The forchlight procession is another materialized figure of 
Is. Ixii x ‘ Till her righteousness goes forth as a light, and my salvation 
shall be kindled as a torch’. 

(p. 27) ‘ Sicknesses removed from my body’ is a very considerable 
extension to the body of the ‘ healing of them that have been bruised in 
their heart’ of Is. Ixi 1. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the Odist 
has more than a general support for his thesis in these three or four 
statements (18°, 21°, 25°, 61. But in Is. lxi where there is so much 
σωτηρίου and εὐφροσύνης there must have been implied therewith good 
physical health. 

A few other Isaian thoughts (from 1x—Ixii) in the Odes may be noticed : 
some of them occur more than once. 

Ode 5° ‘A cloud of darkness shall fall upon their eyes (my perse- 
cutors’), and mist of dimness shall darken them’=Is. Ix 2 ‘darkness 
shall cover the earth and gross darkness upon the heathen’. 

Ode 7" ‘for his redemption’s sake’ = Is. lxii 12 ‘a people redeemed 
of the Lord’. 

Ode 8° ‘ye that were despised, lift yourselves up’ = Is. Ixii 4 ‘ye 
shall no more be called Forsaken’, and Ix 15 and Ixii 12. 

‘Ode 8” ‘I have set my Elect ones on my right hand’ = Is. Ix τό 
‘who electeth thee’, with Ixii 8 ‘the Lord sware by his right hand’ 
(sense if not also reading). 

Ode 8" ‘guard ye my mystery’= Is. Ix 21 ‘guarding the plantation’ 
(φύτευμα, but see above). 

Ode 8” ‘and they shall not be deprived of my Name’ = Is, Ixii 2 
‘the new name which the Lord shall call ’. 

Ode 9° ‘in the Will of the Lord is thy salvation’= Is. lxii 4 ‘for 
thee there shall be called my Will (θέλημα) ’. 

Ode 10°f ‘the gentiles . . . were gathered together .. . and the 
traces of the light were laid upon their heart’= Is. Ix 3 ‘kings shall 
journey at thy light and gentiles at thy brightness’. 

Ode 11” ‘blessed are they that are planted in thy land’, and many 
other references = Is. Ixi 3 ‘a plant of the Lord unto glory’. 

Ode 15) f ‘as the Sun is the joy of them that look for their day... 
the Lord is my sun’ adapts Is. Ix 1 ff to the thoughts of personal 
devotion. ‘Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.’ 

Ode 18" ‘they have proclaimed the truth at the prompting of the 
Most High’ = Is. Ixi 1. 

Ode 20' ‘I am a priest of the Lord and do Him priestly service’ = 
Is. lxi 6 ‘ye shall be called priests of the Lord’. 

‘Ode 41’ f ‘ Let us exult with joy before the Lord. All who see me 
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shall be astonished : for of another race am I’ = Is. lxi 9 f ‘ Their seed 
shall be known among the nations, and their offspring in the midst of 
the peoples. All who see them shall recognize them, that they are a 
seed blessed of God: and with gladness they shall be glad unto the 
Lord.’ This is a passage on which Dr Harnack resorts to the Christian 
interpolator, but there is no more room for a Christian interpolator in 
the Ode than in Isaiah. 

What has been said above concerning the Temple (Ode 65) holds 
true of Ode 4' ‘No man changeth thy holy place, my God, ?and none 
can shift it and set it in another place, because he hath no power over 
it. *For thy holiness hast thou designed before thou madest the 
places; ‘the older (place) shall not exchange with those that are 
younger than it. °Thou hast given thine heart, Ὁ Lord, to thy 
believers . . .’ Here ‘thy holy place’ is not the Jewish Temple, but 
the fulfilment of it, the Church of God in Christ. The expression is 
allegorical like all the rest of the Odes ; if it were not so it would be 
intolerably prosaic. From this it follows that no conclusion can be 
drawn from verse 1 that the Temple was standing when the Ode was 
written, much less that there is intended a very frigid disparagement of 
the rival claims of Leontopolis or Gerizim. Rather the opposite is 
true: a change of God’s Holy place would not have been a topic of 
poetic thought at all unless and until the Temple, hitherto held to be 
the Holy place, had been removed out of its place. The ruin of it 
proved the absolute truth that God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands. And till this point is clear, no wonder if the larger second 
portion of the Ode beginning with v. 5 should seem to ‘stand in no 
connexion with the first’ (Harnack) and to suggest duality of origin. 
But in fact the coherence is close and natural: the Church is not 
removable because the abode of God’s holiness is from everlasting the 
hearts of His faithful. And once more, how can Ode 22" mean any- 
thing but that the destruction of Jerusalem was past already? ‘Thou 
hast brought thy world to utter destruction, that all should be dissolved 
and made new and that the foundation for all should be thy Rock, and 
upon it thou hast built thy kingdom, and it is the abode of the saints.’ 
The people of God has been ‘cast down’ by the dragon of Rome as 
the Jewish nation, but its dead bones are covered with life in Christ. 
So far from having nothing Christian about it, the Ode is entirely 
Christian. Tertullian, discussing the Jewish interpretation of the Dry 
Bones, admits that ‘God was reconstructing the faith, which the people 
was destroying’ (de Res. Carn. 31). ; 

Of the numerous correspondences noticed by Dr Bernard between 
the Odes of Solomon and known baptismal forms of expression, nearly 
all have now been shewn to correspond with the ideas underlying or 
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closely related to Is. Ix-lxii as interpreting the Skenopegia. The last 
pages of this paper, in which the correspondence has been exhibited, 
have been tacked on to it without involving the least alteration in what 
the previous pages contained. Before concluding it may be worth 
while to notice two or three passages of the N.T. in the light of what 
has been said above, and to mention some possible sources of difficulty. 
We want to know what use was made of Is. Ix-lxii by the apostles and 
prophets before a.p. 70 when the Skenopegia ceased to be observed 
at Jerusalem. When did they begin to discern in those chapters the 
manifold applications which they offer to the events of the Lord’s life? 
Did they apply to Him as the Light of the world, and the Fountain of 
living purity, other ideas of these chapters as He applied some, according 
to St John, to Himself ? ; 
There is one passage which seems to contain a pointed reference to 
the popular gathering of all faithful Jews at the great Feast. The 
writer to the Hebrews (within a year of 65 a.p., Westcott) says (xii 22) 
‘Ye are not come to Mount Sinai, but ye are come to Mount Sion’. 
In contrast with Sinai, the calcined volcano, amidst ashes and ‘the 
poring dark’ and thunder and appalling words, the mountain that could 
not be touched, he presents Sion alive and heavenly and thronged with 
a concourse both human and divine, 


‘Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here’, 


the seat of God as universal Judge, whose justice is like the strong 
mountains, and who has in mercy provided a mediator greater than 
Moses (xii 21). But it is the Sion of the Panegyris (Hos. ii 11, ix 5, 
Am. v 21, Ezek. xlvi 11), the general assembly of the Great Feast,—it is 
Sion the city (Is. lx 14) of a “ving God, when the Temple Court was 
crowded with booths,—it is Jerusalem (Is. lx 1) of the heavenly orbs of 
sun and moon (Is. Ix 19), not of thunder and lightning,—it is the Sion 
where glory is instead of ashes (Is. Ixi 3),—it is the Sion of myriads of 
men keeping the Feast, all organized into obedient ange/s and evangelists 
(Is. Ix 6),— it is the Sion which turns her eyes round upon Her gathered 
children, her firstborn (Is. lx 4, 9), whose xames are recorded in line with 
the Holy Name (15. \x 9) righteous all as He is righteous (Is. Ix 21), and 
destined to inherit the earth (#.) according to His mew will in Jesus,— 
it is the Sion whose high festival is kept with detter sacrifices than those 
which speak after all of vengeance, for its sacrifice speaks of forgiveness 
and prayer and acceptable offerings (Is. Ix 7). No parallel could easily 
be closer or fuller between a compressed passage of six lines and a 
chapter of fifty lines than that of Heb. xii 22 ff with Is. ix in the Greek. 
And yet there is not one quotation commonly so called. Why? 
Because the writer of Heb. had been present at the Feast as well as 
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his readers, who knew the meaning of his contrast in all its bearings 
from their own experience of the Panegyris. They had been of those 
ideally righteous men brought to maturity (‘made perfect’, Heb. xii 23) 
like the fruits of the earth whose ripeness in autumn they celebrated 
themselves. Along with Is. lx they would feel the full meaning of 
Is. iv 3 ‘Holy shall be called all they who were written for life in 
Jerusalem ’. 

A solemn and suggestive contrast to this description penned in sober 
sense’ is presented to us in the ecstatic vision of Apoc. xxi. And yet 
the Seer in depicting the new Jerusalem brings into prominence precisely 
those features of the city which we have seen to belong to it during the 
Skenopegia, as drawn in Is. lx-Ixii. She is prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband (Is. lxi 10, Ixii 5). Where all things are made new, 
a mew name rust be included for the new city (Is. Ixii 2). It is the 
tabernacie of God that is proclaimed by the great voice out of the throne 
(ταῖς ἐπαύλεσιν ταῖς ἁγίαις pov, Is. lxii 9, is a distinct reference to the 
booths). The details of the doublet of this vision (Apoc. xxi 10) are 
far more elaborate, and they open with the description of her uminary 
(φωστήρ)." 

She has the glory of God (Is. |x 19). Therefore she has no need 
of the sun nor of the moon to shine in her (Is. \x 19) when God’s glory 
has risen upon her (Is. \x 1). Moreover, the Gentiles shall walk in her 
light (15. \x 3), and kings shall bring their glory into her (Is. \x 10, 11). 
And her gates shall not be closed by day or by night (Is. 1x 11), so that 
they shall bring the wealth of the nations into her. And there shall no 
more enter there aught that is unclean or whoso doeth abomination and 
falsehood—Aer people shall all be righteous (Is. \x 18, 21). 

Heb. xii and Apoc. xxi both include a reference to the ‘ names having 
been written in heaven’. Where does the idea originate? The answer 
must be in Is. lx 21 ‘For ever they shall inherit the earth’,and Ixi 7 
‘Thus a second time they shall inherit the earth’, and Ixi 8 ‘I will 
make an everlasting will for them’. For inheritance implies that the 
names have been written in the New Testament or will of God as heirs 


1 ἐν καταστάσει is the technical term correlative to ἐν ἐκστάσει (Justin Dial. 115). 

2 The term here cannot mean the sun or the moon : it must mear ‘her blaze οἱ 
light’. But this again cannot well mean daylight, since it is compared to a jasper- 
stone, which is more or less clouded and coloured. We are therefore compelled 
to take it of a nocturnal blaze of beacon fires, namely those of the Skenopegia 
(Is. Ixii 1 λαμπάς). This is not surprising when we observe that she has just been 
described as a bride, and the wedding-escort takes place at midnight. Far less 
reasonable is it to suppose that the blaze of light is that of early dawn brightening 
into a clear ice-like noon of powerful heat! But if this explanation were adopted, ἡ 


= ae have an equally clear reference to the Φωτίζου, φωτίζου, Ἱερουσαλήμ of 
1. 
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of His estate. The Seer has described the instrument of this will as the 
book written within and without, sealed with seven seals (Apoc. v). 
Heb. viii refers to it—also in connexion with the right hand of the 
throne—basing his teaching on Jer. xxxi 31 ff. The idea of the ‘ fresh 
will’ underlies our ‘New Testament’. But from an early time Is. lx 21, 
Ixi 7 were found by the Christian prophets to receive their explanation 
in Is. iv 3,which mentions ¢he remnant (τὸ ὑπολειφθέν, τὸ καταλειφθέν) in 
Sion, as being ‘written for life’, while Is. Ix 15 says, ‘because thou 
hadst been left as a remnant in it’ (ἐγκαταλελιμμένην) : the two refer- 
ences therefore were taken as both referring to the ‘little flock’ of the 
Church, for it was their ‘ Father’s good pleasure to give them the king- 
dom’. Now in Ode 23 the will is introduced as the Letter, sealed with 
one seal which no man could loose, addressed as a circular to all the 
world, caught and held fast by the Wheel, which is the Church Trium- 
phant. It is strange that Dr Harnack should find ‘the description 
quite unintelligible’. That the Letter is a will is made quite plain by 
Ode 23” ‘the Son inherited all’, to the disappointment of others. 

It is therefore apparent that we have found in the years preceding 
7° A.D. some of the same literary phenomena that characterize the 
Odes of Solomon as the precursors of the orthodox Epiphany rites 
and kindred offices. If these phenomena are not exactly baptismal, 
they might perhaps be called sub-baptismal. If this is so, the ideas 
which centred in baptism were beginning to colour the whole of 
Christian thought. But indeed that they had begun to colour it many 
years earlier still is the conclusion which appears to follow from a close 
examination of St Peter’s vision at Joppa. If two writers so utterly 
distinct and characteristic and mutually independent as Heb. and Apoc., 
the one so Hellenic, in spite of the title of the Epistle, the other so 
Hebraic, in style, thought and treatment, are found to agree in sub- 
baptismal interpretation of Is. Ix ff, then this interpretation was not very 
recent. ‘Time must be allowed for diffusion of such ideas as they 
imply. Again, if we find that St Peter’s vision at Joppa can only be 
understood by assuming the same method of treating the holy scripture 
of Isaiah, we are, it seems, carried some years further back still. And 
it does not surprise us to read in Eph. v 14 ἃ fragment of a baptismal 
ode which contains ἐπιφαύσει σοι ὃ xpurrds, the very idea of Is. Ix 2 ἐπὶ 
δὲ σὲ φανήσεται Κύριος, along with a clear reference in he that — to 
the context Behold darkness shall cover the earth. 


E. C. SELWyN. 
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THE AFRICAN RITE. 


Ir seems to be an accepted opinion with many ritualists that the 
African Liturgy and other services were akin to those of the Roman 
rite rather than to the Gallican or Mozarabic services ; I need cite only 
Le Brun (Zxfosition de la Messe), Palmer (Origines Liturgicae), Mone 
(Lateinische und griechische Messen), Mgr Duchesne (Origines du Culte 
chrétien), and Mr C. Atchley (Ordo Romanus Primus). And yet it 
appears to me that the point has been very inadequately argued. I had 
hoped for a full discussion of the subject in Dom Cabrol’s Dictionnaire 
@ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, and 1 must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment at finding that the learned author of the articles on 
Afrique (Liturgie d’) considers that the time is not yet ripe for a 
settlement of the question. 

Before applying ourselves to the point at issue it will be necessary to 
have a clear idea as to what we mean by an ancient rite or liturgy. We 
must form some conception of the actual condition of the services as 
they were used at the time when they flourished, and as they appeared 
to those who used them. Any conception that we may form will 
doubtless be imperfect and possibly even partially erroneous (at least 
in some details); but we cannot advance a step without drawing upon 
the ‘scientific imagination’ so far as to frame a working hypothesis. 

The first point to be noticed is that there was no conscious division 
of the worship of Christendom into different rites. For the Eucharist 
in particular it was understood that all Christians everywhere used 
a service of the same fundamental character, and, whatever differences 
in detail there might be in different localities, it was never thought that 
these differences were only ‘in character’ in their own localities, or that 
any incongruity would result from the borrowing of any of these pecu- 
liarities of detail from a different locality, or from the introduction of 
the peculiarities of one locality into the services of ar.other locality or 
church. The streams of liturgical devotion were at first in a fluid state, 
and could mix freely. Later on, as different rites began to form them- 
selves, liturgical elements from different springs mixed only imperfectly ; 
till finally, a liturgical element introduced from one rite into another 
refused to mix at all with the no longer fluid stream, but remained 
in it as a foreign and incongruous element. 

Secondly, the services were traditional, but subject to free modification. 
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There was nothing like deliberate and intentional alteration of character. 
The modifications which took place (no doubt continuously) appeared 
to the men who made them as natural improvements which made no 
difference in the essential nature of the service. 

Thirdly, there were always two tendencies at work, which may be 
designated as ‘centripetal’ and ‘ centrifugal’ respectively. ‘The former 
was a tendency in the direction of uniformity. Besides whatever 
amount of uniformity descended from the common origin of all rites, 
there would always be the tendency throughout the area within the 
influence of any great centre to copy the customs of the central city. 
In the early centuries there was constant communication between the 
several churches of the Christian world; a continual communication 
between the smaller cities and the great centres to which they looked 
up and upon which they were often in a relation of dependence, 
especially Rome, Alexandria, Antioch ; and a continual stream of com- 
munication between the great centres themselves. All this naturally 
tended towards uniformity in each area of influence of the great centres, 
and (in a different degree) towards an agreement between the great 
centres themselves. 

But along with this tendency to uniformity there existed a continual 
tendency to variation. The natural improvements which suggested 
themselves to the church of one city are not likely to have been.identical 
with those that suggested themselves to those of all other cities: and in 
particular, when the chanting of Psalms became more frequent and 
elaborate, such musical compositions passed with difficulty from one 
‘schola’ to another, since there was then nothing approaching to 
a written musical notation ; and consequently all musical compositions 
had to be learnt by heart and transmitted by memory. 

The existence of the centripetal tendency justifies (in some degree) 
the combining of testimonies from different cities in the same area in 
the attempt to realize, for example, the African rite: the existence of 
the centrifugal tendency bids us use any such combinations of different 
testimonies with caution. 


In proceeding to consider the African rite let us begin with the 
Liturgy, properly so called. In every Liturgy there are four elements 
to be considered. First, there is the genera/ order of the service—e. g. 
lessons, dismissals, prayers of the faithful, the great thanksgiving, the 
Lord’s Prayer, communion and thanksgiving. Secondly, there is a 
certain ¢raditional framework—the traditional framework of the deacon’s 
litany (if such was used), the priest’s versicles and stock conclusions of 
the prayers, and the responses. Thirdly, the cyc/e according to which 
the variable lessons and chants were chosen and arranged for the days 
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of the liturgical year. Fourthly, the wording of the bishop’s (or 
officiant’s) prayers. These were the last element of the liturgy to 
become fixed. At first each bishop seems to have composed an 
individual /ide//us, containing a set of prayers for his own use; and 
these prayers he would use at every mass, though no doubt each 
bishop’s /ide//us was usually only a variation on that of his predecessor, 
and followed the same general lines: afterwards the feeling of reverence 
for a great bishop or martyr would cause his successor to continue to 
use his predecessor’s /ide//us with little or no variation ; and thus a tra- 
ditional ‘liturgy’ would be established, the term ‘liturgy’ being here used 
in the sense in which we speak of ‘ the liturgy of St Basil ’ and ‘ the liturgy 
of St Chrysostom’, meaning thereby the sets of prayers for the priest 
attributed to these fathers and intended to be fitted into the traditional 
order of the service which was used at the great church of Byzantium 
with its traditional diakonika, versicles, and framework generally. It 
must be noticed that the general order of a local rite would become 
practically settled over a considerable area, and the verbal framework 
settled also, while each bishop still used his own /ide//us.' 
' It seems probable that the first idea of using different ‘ liturgies’ or 
‘masses’ (in the restricted sense of the word) arose from the circum- 
stance that one bishop borrowed the /ide//us of his predecessor, or of 
neighbouring bishops on occasions. It may well be also the fact that 
in certain cases the rites of two cities or areas were deliberately com- 
bined, and the traditional prayers of each city fitted to the combined 
rite as separate liturgies ; in other cases the bishop’s prayers of one rite 
seem to have been imported into another rite—with necessary modi- 
fications, 
In the West there grew up the plan of composing different ‘masses’ 
for special days, each mass having reference to the particular day in 


Ὁ In Ancient Church Orders p. 38 the Bishop of Moray says, ‘ The first part to 
be crystallized into a written form was probably from the Sursum corda to the end 
of the Invocation or Epiclesis. In other portions such as the Deacon’s Ectene or 
Litany, the proanaphoral prayers, the Intercession for the Church, the prayers at 
the dismissal of the catechumens and the communion of the people this process 
followed a little later.’ While I am prepared to accept this opinion so far as con- 
cerns a written form, it appears to me that the deacon’s part aid the framework 
of the service had assumed a definite shape, whilst it was still open to the bishop to 
compose new prayers for his own part, though no doubt these would naturally and 
usually follow a traditional outline. For example, the diakonika of the Clementine 
liturgy probably follow the traditional character of the diakonika of Antioch, while 
the officiant’s prayers are the composition of the compiler, though following (to 
some extent) a traditional outline. Again, we can hardly refer any one mass of 
the Mozarabic rite to the fourth century, and certainly not to an earlier date; while 
(as will be seen below) the prayers of the people almost certainly date from the 
third century. 
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question ; but this custom was evidently an innovation upon the earlier 
type of mass, still retained in the East, the wording of which was suitable 
to any day or occasion. fe 

When we assert that the African Liturgy (e.g. that of St Augustine) 
was akin to the Roman or identical with it, what do we mean exactly ? 
Do we mean only that the bishop’s /e//us was identical with or similar 
to the Roman Canon of the Mass? Or do we mean that the general 
order of the service was similar to that of the Roman rite ; or that such 
details as the cycle of the lessons, the formulae of, dismissal, the prayers 
of the faithful were identical with those of the Roman rite and differed 
from the corresponding formulae in other rites ? 


Proceeding to the consideration of the African Liturgy' let us take 
first the general order of the service ; secondly, the /ramework of the 
devotional elements; thirdly, the character of the cycle of /essons ; 
fourthly, the character of the various chanés; and fifthly, the few indi- 
cations as to the character of the celebrant’s prayers. I will begin with 
the Liturgy of St Augustine, on account of the numerous allusions to 
the details of it in his writings. 


The general order of the service, as used by St Augustine, seems to 


have been as follows :— 


Pax (or Dominus) vobiscum avd Response. 
Lesson from O. T. (often, but not always). 
Epistle. 
Psalm, sung as a Respond. 
Gospel (with Alleluia 7x Eastertide). 
Sermon. 
Dismissal of Catechumens. 
Prayers of the Faithful. Prayers of the Faithful. 
Offertory with Psalm. 
Diptychs and post nomina. - or 1 Diptychs. 
Offertory with Psalm. | 
Oratio super oblata. Oratio post nomina=super oblata. 
Great Thanksgiving, inc/uding Sanctus, words and actions of Insti- 
tution and (?) Invocation of the Holy Ghost. 
Fraction. 
Paternoster. 
Pax. 
Benediction. 
Communion with Psalm. 
Thanksgiving (and Dismissal ὃ). 
1 The materials for the reconstruction of the African Liturgy are given at length 
at the end of this article. 
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Most of these elements of the service may be easily verified from the 
quotations given below, but a few points demand investigation. In 
St Augustine’s time there were no longer wo O.T. lessons—from the 
Law and the Prophets (cf. Serm. cccxli 1 ‘ Dominus noster Iesus Christus 
tribus modis intelligitur et nominatur, quando praedicatur sive per legem 
et prophetas, sive per epistolas apostolicas, sive per fidem rerum gestarum 
quas in Evangelio cognoscimus’). 

From Nos. viii-xi we see that immediately after the dismissal of the 
catechumens (No. viii) there was an intercessory devotion (No. ix) 
apparently styled ‘preces’ (No. xxxiii a), ‘ precatio’ (No. xxxiii), or 
‘deprecatio’ (Nos. x, xxiva). This consisted of a bidding (or biddings) 
said by the bishop, followed by a ‘ communis oratio’ led by the deacon 
(No. x), and concluded by a prayer said by the bishop (No. ix). 

What is meant by the words ‘communis oratio voce diaconi indici- 
tur’ (No. x)? If we may rely on two passages from St Caesarius of 
Arles (Nos. x a, b) we shall understand that the reference is to the 
custom of the deacon calling ‘Flectamus genua’ (or some similar 
phrase) and after an interval for prayer ‘Levate’. This reminds us 
naturally of the Orationes sollemnes of the Roman rite now used only on 
Good Friday but thought by many (according to the brilliant suggestion 
of Mgr Duchesne") to be the original preces fidelium which were used 
at every mass. It may be that St Augustine’s preces fidelium consisted 
of a similar series of biddings and collects with a pause for private 
prayer by the people after each bidding ; and this idea would fit in very 
well with the language of No. ix; but there is an alternative possi- 
bility. The fpreces fidelium of the Mozarabic rite consist of a bidding 
by the officiating bishop or priest (J/issa) followed by the deacon’s 
proclamation ‘ Flectite genua Deo’, and the deacon’s litany ‘ Ecclesiam 
sanctam Catholicam in orationibus in mente habeamus, ut eam Dominus 
fide et spe et caritate propitius ampliare dignetur. [R. Praesta aeterne 
omnipotens Deus.] Omnes lapsos captivos infirmos atque peregrinos 
in mente habeamus, ut eos Dominus propitius respicere redimere sanare 
et confortare dignetur. R. Praesta aeterne omnipotens Deus.’ It was 
observed by Lesley in his notes to the Mozarabic Missal that the 
original litany (of which we possess only the remains) is at least as old 
as the middle of the third century,’ for a plain quotation from it was 

1 Mr Cuthbert Atchley calls my attention to the fact that this idea was anticipated 
by Fleury (Les maurs des Chrétiens, Paris 1682, p. 137). 

3 This quotation from the Acts of St Fructuosus suggests at the same time that 
the clause ab oriente usque ad occidentem diffusam was in the original text of the 
Mozarabic litany, but has been omitted in process of condensation. It is evident 
that the present text exhibits a severely compressed version of the original. The 
inscriptions (No, xii b) might suggest that a similar litany was used in the liturgy 
of Naples and possibly even of Rome. The cosmopolitan character of the Roman 
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made by St Fructuosus of Tarragona, who on his way to martyrdom 
said, ‘In mente me habere necesse est Ecclesiam Catholicam ab oriente 
ad occidentem diffusam.’' 

It appears (from Nos. xiia and b)that allusions to a similar litany are to 
be found in the works of St Cyprian; hence we conclude that a similar 
litany was used in the African Church in the third century. And if this 
be so, it may well be that the same litany is alluded to by St Augustine 
(No. xii); but in the case of this quotation the correspondence is not 
sufficiently definite to be convincing by itself. There is also a passage 
in St Augustine (Sem. cclxxiii 2) which very possibly indicates that by 
his time the wording ‘in mente habeamus’ had been changed into 
‘Orate pro’? In this passage Augustine apparently quotes this very 
passage from the Acta of St Fructuosus, but he gives it in the form ‘me 
orare necesse est pro Ecclesia catholica’; and thus it would appear 
possible that the wording of the litany had been altered by this time. 

There is another point to be considered. The present Mozarabic 
preces fidelium consist of only one bidding by the bishop together with 
the deacon’s litany and the concluding collect; and the passage 
(No. ix) which describes the bishop’s bidding certainly fits in much 
better with a series of biddings (by the bishop) similar to the Ovationes 
Sollemnes of the Roman rite (though it is not clear that there was more 
than one collect) than with a single bidding such as exists in the present 
Mozarabic liturgy. But on reflexion it will be noted in the passage 
(No. ix) that the series of biddings would be biddings for unbelievers 
and for catechumens, &c., as well as for the faithful, while in the 
Mozarabic liturgy the biddings for the faithful alone remain, as is 
natural. Now it is intrinsically probable that (in this as in other rites) 
there were originally prayers for catechumens and for penitents if not 
Church would bid us receive the latter idea with caution ; if it should be justified by 
further evidence, it would mark another point in which the Roman rite has lost 
elements that were originally common to it with the rest of the Western Church. 

1 Acta Fructuosi (Acta Sanctorum, Jan., ii p. 340) Qui cum se excalceasset 
accessit ad eum commilito frater noster nomine Felix, et apprehendit dextram 
eius, rogans ut sui memor esset. Cui S. Fructuosus, cunctis audientibus, clara 


voce respondit ‘In mente me habere necesse est ecclesiam catholicam ab oriente 
usque in occidentem diffusam ’. 

2 It has been suggested by a friend that the form of St Augustine’s quotation 
may give the original text of the passage in the Acta, in which case the ordinary 
text must be an alteration; and attention is called to the fact that the whole 
passage is absent from one MS (fourteenth century) of the Acta, This does not 
appear intrinsically probable. St Augustine says (Serm. cclxxiii 2) Audistis 
persequentium interrogationes, audistis confitentium responsiones, cum sanctorum 
passio legeretur. Inter caetera quale erat illud beati Fructuosi episcopi? Cum ei 
diceret quidam et peteret eum in mente haberet, et oraret pro illo, respondit ‘Me 
orare necesse est pro ecclesia catholica ab oriente ad occidentem diffusa’. St Augus- 
tine’s mention of the incident disposes of any idea that the whole passage in the 
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for unbelievers ; nay more, when we turn to the Mozarabic service for 
Good Friday’ we find devotions which may very well be the actual 
prayers for the penitents, or at least a particular form of them ; and we 
may assume that the prayers for catechumens were of a similar character. 
These prayers for penitents consist of a series of biddings beginning 
‘Deprecemur Dominum’ followed by a kind of litany and a collect ; 
consequently it seems very probable that in their original form the 
primitive Mozarabic devotions corresponded exactly with the African 
devotions ; and the close correspondence as to style and language 
between the Mozarabic prayers for penitents and the passage in St 
Augustine (No. xi), which seems either to be itself a liturgical formula 
for these devotions, or at least a very close paraphrase of such a formula, 
can hardly escape observation. The verbal correspondence of the 
passage from St Augustine with the Mozarabic is certainly striking, while 
there does not appear to be any definite correspondence with the wording 
of the Roman Orationes sollemnes.* 

Acta is an interpolation: and his use of ‘quidam’ shews that he is quoting 
loosely. He witnesses to the use of the phrase ‘in mente habere’, but he 
transfers it from St Fructuosus’s reply to Felix’s petition. This carelessness about 
giving the exact wording seems, however, to shew that the formulary quoted by 
St Fructuosus had passed out of use in St Augustine’s time, as it is less likely 
that St Augustine would have altered the wording of a quotation from a familiar 
formulary. There can be no question as to which is the older phraseology; it 
would be natural to alter the phrase ‘in mente me habere in orationibus’ into 
‘orare’ for the sake of those unaccustomed to the former phraseology, but it would 
not be necessary to alter ‘ orare’ for the sake of those who were accustomed to 
the other expression, as ‘orare’ would be equally familiar and equally intelligible. 

1 Poenitentes orate. Flectite genua Deo. 

Deprecemur Dominum Deum nostrum ut indulgentiam criminum et remissionem 
peccatorum nobis donare dignetur. Erigite vos, 

Poenitentes orate. Flectite genua Deo. 
Deprecemur Dominum Deum nostrum ut lapsis manum porrigat et praesidium quod 
ab €o requiritis clementer impertiat. Erigite vos. 

Poenitentes orate. Flectite genua Deo. 
Deprecemur Dominum Deum nostrum ut reminiscentes mala quae gessimus 
deinceps vitemus insidias inimici ; ut quos diabolus persuasione sua ab altario Dei 
subtraxerat patrona revocet effusio lachrymarum. Erigite vos. 
Completa oratione vestra, omnes pari voce indulgentiam a Domino postulemus.. . 

The petition for the /apsi seems to indicate a very high antiquity for (at least part 
of) these biddings. 

Of course the suggestion that a relic of the original Mozarabic dismissal-prayers 
is to be found in these Good Friday services is only an hypothesis ; but the same 
may be said of the suggestion that the original Roman preces fidelium are to be 
found in the Orationes sollemnes ; and the two hypotheses are strictly parallel. 

2 A word must here be said as to a suggestion of Mr Edmund Bishop’s, that the 
original form of the Roman Litany may possibly be found in a kind of litany 
entitled ‘ Deprecatio quam Papa Gelasius pro universali Ecclesia constituit canen- 
dam esse’ (Thomasit Opera, ed. Vezzozi, ii p. 571). It would be delightful to 
discover the original Roman Litany, but, until Mr Bishop gives us his reasons for 
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In Nos. xviii-xxi we have allusions to the recitation of a list of names 
of the martyrs and deceased sanctimoniales who are commemorated 
but not prayed for. Nos. xxv—xxvii shew us a commemoration of others 
of the faithful departed, who are prayed for ‘tacitis nominibus’. These 
notices imply a list of names of the martyrs, since with this is contrasted 
the commemoration of the ordinary faithful in which there is no list of 
names. The other passages shew the existence of a list of deceased 
virgins, and also one of bishops, and finally a prayer for the rest of the 
faithful but without any list of names. This bears a palpable resemblance 
to the diptychs of the departed in the Mozarabic liturgy. A list of 
names of the living seems to be implied in No. xvi. 

Comparing Nos. xvii sq., xv a, and noting the phrase ‘una ecclesia 
catholica per totum orbem terrarum diffusa’, or some similar wording 
implied in several passages of St Augustine (Epp. xlix 2, lii 1, Ixxxvii 1, 
cxlii 2; Serm, xxv (al. xix) 7; Znarr. in Ps. xxvi 13), it appears almost 
certain that both St Augustine and St Optatus used the same traditional 
formula, which is very similar to the usual opening formula in several 
rites :—Mozarabic, ‘Offerunt Deo Domino oblationem sacerdotes 
nostri’; Stowe Missal, ‘Cum omnibus in .. . sacerdotibus offert senior 
noster N. pro totius ecclesiae coetu catholicae’; Roman, ‘ imprimis 
quae tibi offerimus pro ecclesia tua sancta catholica’; St Chrysostom, 
Ἔτι προσφέρομέν σοι. .. ; St James, προσφέρομέν σοι... (In the case 
of the Roman rite we must remember that this part of the Canon is 
really ‘the Names’ and probably belonged originally to the Offertory.). 

The curious point to be noticed is that the allusions in both St Optatus 
and St Augustine clearly imply the word ‘offero’ (the common text 
‘ offerimus’ is a mistake) as used by the bishop, and not ‘ offerunt’ said 
by the deacon. I venture the suggestion (though with great diffidence) 
that in the African rite the ‘ Names’ of both dead and living were recited 
by the bishop instead of by the deacon. This would fit in with the 
allusions given from St Augustine and St Optatus, and would also 
explain the passage in St Cyprian (No. xxiv a).’ 
believing this Litany to be of Roman provenance, it seems to me that we must prima 
facie consider it a ‘Gallican’ document. It is one of a number of similar litanies 
(see pp. 570, 572 of Thomasius, and the Stowe Missal), and is allied apparently 
to the Good Friday deprecations in the Mozarabic Missal, all of which documents 
are non-Roman. Again, there is practically no trace of any connexion with the 
Roman Orationes Solemnes or with the present Roman litany. Is it credible that 
any one (say St Gregory) should have so entirely altered the Roman Litany that 
all trace of the original should have vanished completely ? 

1 If the above hypothesis be accepted it may throw a reflected light on the 
original form of the ‘ Names’ in the Roman rite, as tending to shew the possibility 
that these also were originally recited by the priest, and introduced by some such 
a formula as ‘ Tibi offerimus pro ecclesia’ instead of, or in addition to, a formula 
such as ‘ Offerunt Papa noster, sacerdotes nostri’ said by, the deacon. 
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What of the existence of diptychs, i.e. lists of names (whether recited 
by the deacon or by the priest), in the time of St Cyprian? The 
passages given below (Nos. xvi a, xxiv a) are not sufficient to demonstrate 
‘with certainty the existence of lists of names in his liturgy; but, in 
default of certainty, what is the most probable devotional element alluded 
to in these passages? No. xxiva shews that certain dead persons 
were customarily named in the bishop’s prayer. How could a person 
be mentioned by name in the prayers of the Church? We know of 
only three ways: (1) In a list of names read by the celebrant or the 
deacon, such as the list in the deacon’s diptychs of various rites, or the 
parallel list in the Great Intercession of the priest in these rites or in 
the Roman Canon; (2) In a deacon’s litany, as during Lent in the 
Ambrosian rite ; (3) In a collect or collects, as in the present masses 
for the dead in the Roman rite. The words ‘in sacerdotum prece’ do 
not fit in with (2); and (3) does not suit the case of several names 
(No. xvi a) which would necessitate a list of some sort ; moreover, we 
may take it for granted that the inclusion of names in collects is later 
than their inclusion in a list recited by priest or deacon. 

No. xvi a seems to necessitate the mention of a list of names of those 
for whom the sacrifice was offered, and this in connexion with the 
offertory ; and No. xxiv a seems to imply the inclusion of Victor’s name 
in the deacon’s litany (deprecatio)' and also its inclusion in some prayer 
of the bishop (sacerdotum prece), which a comparison of Nos. xvi a, xix a 
shews to have been connected with the offertory in the liturgy of 
St Cyprian as well as in that of St Augustine. 

A contrast in respect of the ‘Names’ may be noted between St 
Cyprian’s time and that of St Augustine. In the earlier age prayers 
were offered for the martyrs (No. xix a, which passage does not, however, 
refer directly to any list of martyrs’ names); in St Augustine’s time 
a sharp distinction was drawn between the martyrs and the rest of the 
faithful departed, and prayer for the martyrs was carefully avoided. 
Now a similar change of custom is witnessed to by the diptychs of the 
Mozarabic and Stowe Missals ; from a comparison of the two it seems 
clear that both forms were developed from one original, and that the 
original of the clause in question was something like this: ‘Item 
pro ... gradu venerabilium patriarcharum prophetarum apostolorum 
et martyrum N. N. N.,’ and that this has been altered in different ways 
in these two missals in order to avoid the asking of prayer for the saints.’ 

1 The passage ‘Dum. .. illa consueta decantaretur deprecatio in qua sancti 
Martini commemoratur nomen . . .’ (Adamnan Vita S. Columbae iii 12 quoted 
Warren Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church p. 106) would seem to apply the 
term ‘deprecatio to the diptychs, 

3 See an article on the Mozarabic Mass in the Church Quarterly Review for 
January 1908. 
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From this it would appear that these (Mozarabic and Celtic) diptychs 
must be older than St Augustine’s day ; and if on other grounds (as 
will appear from this article) it seems probable that the African rite of 
St Cyprian’s time resembled the Mozarabic, there would appear to be 
no sufficient ground for excepting the lists of names of persons com- 
memorated from the features common to both rites—with the exception 
that in the African rite the names were apparently read by the bishop. 
Dom Cabrol thinks that the passage, No. xxviii, points to the use of a list 
of names at a point in the service close to the communion; the idea is 
ingenious and not impossible, but the passage is hardly definite enough 
to prove the point without further support." 

There seem to be allusions to a prayer Post nomina, which is dis- 
tinguished from the diptychs. No. xxxiv shews that there was a prayer 
immediately before Sursum corda, which might be either this Post 
nomina or another prayer Super oblata ; and somewhere between the 
prayers of the faithful and the prayer Super oblata we have to find room 
for the offertory (No. xxx sq.) and the accompanying psalm (No. xxxii). 
We have therefore a choice between the order—Prayers of the faithful, 
Offertory with psalm, Diptychs, Post nomina (= Super oblata), Sursum 
corda; and the order—Prayers of the faithful, Diptychs with Post 
nomina, Offertory with Psalm, Super oblata, Sursum corda. 

The Great Thanksgiving—called by St Augustine oratio (No. xxxiii), 
but praefatio by the Council of Milevis (No. xxxiii a), was preceded by 
Dominus vobiscum and its response (No. xxxv), and the usual versicles 
(Nos, xxxiv, χχχν) We may presume that it contained the Sanctus, as 
this is attested by Tertullian (No. xxxiv c), and by Perpetua (No. xxxiv d), 
although St Augustine does not mention it. The words and actions of 
Christ were.closely followed at the consecration, and St Augustine seems 
to attribute the consecration to the words of institution as repeated by the 
priest. In Serm. ccxxxvii he says, ‘ Panis ille quem videtis in altare 

1 Mr Edmund Bishop in his Appendix to Dom Connolly’s Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai, presents us with a most illuminating criticism on the diptychs, shewing us 
how little we have of positive knowledge about them. It is very useful and 
salutary to be brought to book and forced to examine the foundations of accepted 
opinion ; but it has always to be remembered that in matters of this kind if the 
evidence is often insufficient to prove the existence of a given usage at an early 
date, it is also insufficient to prove that their existence did not reach back to that 
period. In such a case it is as perilous to conclude that the usage in question is 
not earlier than the earliest positive evidence for it, as it is to accept doubtful 
allusions as conclusive evidence of its earlier existence. I c t agree with the 
learned writer that lists of names are not witnessed to by St Augustine; the 
evidence might not be sufficient to convict a criminal at the Old Bailey; but it 
appears sufficient at the least to support a very high probability of their existence 
in his day; and the general circumstances of the case seem to point to the pro- 
bability of the existence of lists of names at an earlier period. 
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sanctificatus per verbum Dei corpus est Christi ; calix ille, immo quod 
habet calix, sanguis est Christi.’ Here the words ‘verbum Dei’ might 
refer not to the words of institution as spoken by the priest, but (as 
in St Chrysostom) to these words as spoken by Christ at the original 
institution ; but the passage (No. xxxv) seems clearly to refer to the 
words as spoken by the priest in the prayer of consecration. On the other 
hand, in one passage (No. xxxvi) St Augustine appears to allude to the 
consecration as effected by some prayer of the nature of an invocation, 
and in another (No. xxxvii) he speaks of the consecration as wrought by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Now Optatus (No. xxxvi a) and Fulgentius 
(Nos. xxxvi Ὁ, c,d) bear clear testimony to the use of an invocation of 
the Holy Ghost ; hence it appears probable that a similar invocation 
was used in the liturgy of St Augustine, although No. xxxvii would 
not be sufficient by itself to prove the existence of an explicit invocation 
of the Holy Ghost in his liturgy. 

The consecration was followed closely by the Lord’s Prayer (Nos. 
xxxiii-xxxv), probably with an introduction ‘.. . audemus dicere’ 
(No. xxxix). This was followed by the Pax (Nos. xxxiii, xxxv); and a 
Benediction (No. xxxiii)* preceded the Communion. It seems quite 
uncertain whether the fraction (comminutio) preceded or followed the 
Lord’s Prayer: the order in which it is mentioned in No. xxxiii suggests 
the former, while the words ‘ quam totam petitionem fere omnis ecclesia 
Dominica Oratione concludit’, suggest the latter alternative. 


General Framework of the Liturgy. A good many of the fixed 
versicles and proclamations and responses of the people which constitute 
what may be called the framework of the service * have been treated of 
in connexion with the order of the various parts of the service—e.g. 
‘Dominus vobiscum ’ with its response ‘ Et cum spiritu tuo’, some form 
of a call for silence, the use of such words as ‘ Dominum deprecemur 
fratres carissimi’, or ‘Conversi ad Dominum’ as the opening words of 
the bishop’s bidding; the deacon’s proclamation ‘ Flectamus genua’ 
or ‘ Flectite genua Deo’, with the succeeding ‘ Levate’ ; the framework 
of the prayers of the people, ‘... in orationibus in mente habeamus: 
ut Dominus . . . dignetur’—probably in the liturgy of St Cyprian, 
possibly also in that of St Augustine ; the opening ph.ase of the xomina 
‘Tibi offero Domine pro ecclesia una [Catholica] quae in toto orbe 
terrarum diffusa est’; the opening versicles of the illation ‘ Dominus 
vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. Sursum cor[da]. Habemus ad 

1 In the Liturgy used by St Optatus the benediction seems to have preceded the 
Lord’s Prayer (No. xlia). In the liturgies both of St Optatus and of St Augustine 
the benediction seems to have possessed the character of an absolution. 


3 Several phrases which may be liturgical are given by Dom Cabrol in the 
articles referred to, 
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Dominum. Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. Dignum et iustum 
est’: which last implies ‘ Vere dignum’ &c. The formula of the Pax 
was ‘ Pax vobiscum’, with the response, in St Augustine’s time, ‘Et cum 
spiritu tuo,’ but in the earlier age, apparently, ‘Deo gratias.’ The 
formula of administration was ‘ Corpus Christi’, and probably ‘ Sanguis 
Christi’, with the response ‘Amen’ to each. To these may be added 
several doxologies from St Augustine’s writings which would naturally 
be of a character similar to those with which he concluded the prayers. 
Dom Cabrol gives the following :— 

‘Qui cum Patre et Spiritu sancto vivit et regnat Deus pro nobis 
crucifixus et resuscitatus in saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 

‘Quia tu es summa intelligentia, essentia summa, vita summa, Pater 
Filius et Spiritus sanctus, unitas triplex infinita et sine fine unus Deus 
in saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 

‘Per Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum cui est honor et gloria et 
potestas una cum Deo Patre omnipotente et cum Spiritu sancto nunc 
et semper et per omnia saecula saeculorum, Amen.’* 


Prayers of the celebrant. A\though this part of the liturgy was the 
part most open to variation (as it depended on the will of the celebrant) 
and so the part in which it was most easy for a bishop to introduce 
orms of prayer from another rite, and was the last part of the liturgy to 
crystallize into a fixed form of words, at least in the case of most 
liturgies, yet for convenience I will mention this point before the 
lectionary and chants ; more especially as there is little to be said about 
it. We have no complete prayer of the celebrant, as used in the liturgy, 
actually remaining, unless the passage with which St Augustine was 
wont to conclude his sermons is actually a pracfatio or a missa. These 
as well as other passages given at length in Dom Cabrol’s articles have 
at least so striking a resemblance to liturgical compositions that they 
almost certainly shew us the general character of the priest’s prayers.” 

1 ¢ Dominus vobiscum’ is Roman (and Alexandrine) ; the Mozarabic form being 
‘Dominus sit semper vobiscum ’. 

St Cyprian gives the form ‘Sursum corda’ (No. xxxiva); St Augustine several 
times quotes the formula, but always with the singular, ‘ Sursum cor.’ 

Other doxologies may be gathered from the writings of Tertullian and others, 
and a critical distinction in their use (quite in the style of the mediaeval service- 
books) is found in Fulgentius, as quoted by Dom Cabrol. See next note. 

2 Aug. Fragmentum iii (Migne P. L. xxxix 172) ‘ Benedictiones, fratres mei, bene- 
dictiones nostras quas super vos facimus, evacuant, exinaniunt, elidunt, Auditis 
me, credo, fratres mei, quando dico “Conversi ad Dominum benedicamus nomen eius, 
det nobis perseverare in mandatis suis, ambulare in via recta eruditionis suae, 
placere illi in omni opere bono, et caetera talia”.’ Serm. cclxxii ‘Conversi ad 
Dominum Deum Patrem omnipotentem puro corde ei, quantum potest parvitas 
nostra, maximas atque veras gratias agamus: precantes toto animo singularem 
mansuetudinem eius ut preces nostras in beneplacito suo exaudire dignetur 
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The Dominical Year and the Kalendar. As regards this there is very 
little of definite import. In the Calendarium Carthaginense (of the 
early sixth century) we find, as is natural, a number of days of local 
saints and a few festivals (such as the Nativity of St John Baptist, 
SS. Peter and Paul, &c.), which, though originally Roman, had been 
adopted almost everywhere. On Aug. 1 the Maccabees are com- 
memorated—a non-Roman festival’; but St John the Evangelist is 
commemorated on Dec. 27 and the Innocents on Dec. 28—both 
Roman dates. There are no saints’ days between Feb. 16 and 
April 19: this custom of keeping no saints’ days in Lent is Mozarabic 
and Ambrosian, but it is possible that in early days it was common to 
Rome as well. The Epiphany (for St Augustine) is nothing but the 
festival of the Magi—which is a definitely Roman idea, as contrasted 
with that of the whole of the rest of Christendom ; but on the other 
hand Victor Vitensis (Hist. Pers. Vandal. ii 47%) informs us that 
Baptism was administered on the Epiphany, which is unintelligible 
unless the Baptism of our Lord was commemorated on that day—at 
least in the locality in question. 

For St Augustine Lent began exactly forty days before Easter ; Holy 
Week has a special character, and especially the last two days. This, 
so far as can be seen, resembles the original Roman and Ambrosian 
division ; the Mozarabic Lent was divided into two equal portions of 
three weeks each, though of course Holy Week had a special character 
of its own. 

The blessing of the Paschal Candle is not of Roman origin; but 
Sermones inediti i shews that such a blessing was in use in St Augustine’s 
inimicum quoque a nostris actibus et cogitationibus sua virtute expellat: nobis 
multiplicet fidem, mentem gubernet, spirituales cogitationes concedat, et ad beatitu- 
dinem suam perducat : per Iesum Christum Filium eius. Amen.’ 

This formula is given also at the end of the Exarrationes in Psalmos, but with the 
ending, ‘ Per lesum Christum Filium suum Dominum nostrum, qui cum eo vivit et 
regnat in unitate Spiritus sancti Deus per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 
See also Nos. xi, xia. Reminiscences of the celebrant’s prayers may be found in 
the following passages :— 

Enarr, in Ps, \xx 15 ‘ Fecisti hominem, dedisti ei liberum arbitrium, in paradiso 
collocasti, praeceptum imposuisti, mortem si praeceptum violaret iustissimam de- 
nunciasti’: De Civ. Dei vii 31 ‘Quod nos oneratos obru’osque peccatis et a 
contemplatione suae lucis aversos, ac tenebrarum id est iniquitatis dilectione 
caecatos, non omnino deseruit misitque nobis Verbum suum qui est eius unicus filius 
quo pro nobis in adsumpta carne nato atque passo, quanti Deus...’ Dom Cabrol 
quotes a prayer from the writings of Verecundus (first half of sixth century) which 
reads like a Roman collect :—‘ Illumina, Domine, nostri cordis obtutus, ut quae 
digna sunt videamus, quae autem indigna vitemus (Spicilegium Solesmense iv 
ὁ ie: Sermo de Machabeis Leoni ascriptus Augustino restituitur.’ Quesnel. 

3 Referred to by Duchesne Onigines du Culte Chrétien p. 2830.1. 
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diocese ; and the prose Zxu/tet is traditionally ascribed to St Augus- 
tine.’ 

The Rogation Days before Ascension Day are not a Roman obser- 
vance, and certainly had not been adopted at Rome in St Augustine’s 
day ; but Augustine speaks of their observance in his own rite and day.* 


The Lectionary. Passing now to the consideration of St Augustine’s 
Lectionary, as it may be gathered from his sermons and a few allusions 
in his other writings, we find that Genesis was read in Lent, except 
chap. xxii, which was reserved for Holy Week ; Acts was begun on 
Easter Day and read throughout Eastertide. Lessons were read from 
the following chapters, or including the following verses, on the ᾿Ψ 
given below :— 

Sue. 
Christmas Day. Ps.xcv Lk. ii 26-30 . . clxxxix, exc, cxciii, cxevi 
St Stephen, Acts vi, vii Jo. xii26 . . . cccxix 
Conversion of St Paul. Acts ix (Rom. x?) .  cclxxviii, cclxxix 
Epiphany. ‘Prophetias de Christo.’ Mt. ii cxcix-cciv 
On one day before giving in names for 

“23... 

~ .. ἢ 
Saturday after Mid-Lent Sunday. Ὁ Joel i Ἢ 

Rom. xi.) Mt.vir . . . . . . . Wi 
Shortly before Easter. Gen. xxxii. . . ν 
Good Friday. (Gen. xxii?) Mt. xxvi, xxvii ccxxxii 

(No Passion read on any other day.) 
Easter Day. Apoc. i Ps. cxviii Acts i 

1 A passage in De Civ. to the in 
laude quadam cerei brevibus versibus dixi :— 

Haec tua sunt, bona sunt, quia tu bonus ista creasti, 
nil nostrum est in eis, nisi quod peccamus amantes 
ordine neglecto pro te, quod creditur abs te.’ 

3 8, Aug. Serm. clxxiii de tempore: ‘Sine dubio peccatorum suorum vulnera 
diligit, qui in istis tribus diebus, iciunando, orando, et psallendo medicamenta sibi 
spiritualia non requirit.’ 

3 For several of these references I am indebted to the Rev. F. E. Brightman. 

4 From Sermons ccxxxii and ccxxxix it appears that the Resurrection from 
St Matthew was read on the first day of Easter week, that from St Mark on the 
second, that from St Luke on the third; and from Serm, ccxxxi and ccxlvi it may 
be inferred that the Resurrection from St John was read ona succeeding day of the 
same week. This scheme does not agree with that given above ; and neither 
scheme agrees with the Roman, which was definite and clear. At Rome the 
Resurrection from St Matthew was read in the Easter Vigil (originally the only 
mass of Easter Day): that from St Luke on Monday and Tuesday; that from 
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Serm. 
Easter Monday. Acts ii Lk. xxiv . .  ecxivii 
Easter Tuesday. Ps.cxlvi Mk. xvi. . . ccxlvii 
Easter Wednesday. Jo. xx 1-18. . . . ccxlvii 
Easter Thursday. Jo. xx 19-31 . + cexivii 
Easter Friday. Jo. xxit-1g . . . . . cexlviii 
Easter Saturday. Jo. xxi15-28 . . . . ccliii 
Low Sunday. Jo. xx 19-27 . . cecelxxvi 
Ascension Day. Apoc. ν Ps. lvi ‘Acts i i 

Lk. xxiv or Jo. xiv . + cclxii-v 
Pentecost. Acts ii Mt. ix 17 « Celxviii sgg. 
Nativity of St Jo. Bapt. Is. xl 3-8 Lk.i. cclxxxix* 


The Sunday after. Jo.iii . . ccxciv 
St Peter and St Paul. 2 Tim. iv 6-8 ‘Ps, 
xvili5 Jo.xxi. . . « ccxcviii sg. 


St Lawrence. Mt. v and Lk. xxi o + + Cccii sgg. 


Besides the foregoing, lessons were read on other days from Prov. x 10 
(Serm. \xxxii 8), Ecclus. xxv 2 (Serm. ccclix 1), Is. lxvii 13 (Serm. xlv), 
Jer. x 11 (παν. in Ps. xcviii), Ezek. xxxiv 1-16 (Serm. xlvi), Mic. v 6-8 
(Serm. xlviii), xi 6-8 (Serm. xlviii and xlix), Hagg. ii (Sevm. 1), Prov. 
x 10 (Serm. \xxxii 8), Ecclus. xxv 2 (Serm. ccclix). 

During those parts of the year which were without any special 
observance it may be inferred from many sermons that there was no 
fixed cycle of Gospel or other lessons, nor even a series of Gospel- 
lessons picked out and labelled ‘cottidiana’, From his sermons on 
St John, it appears that St Augustine preached these every day for many 
weeks and arranged the lessons to suit his expositions. 

On festivals of martyrs it was customary to read their Acta, apparently 


in place of the prophetic lesson (Serm. cccxiii and cclxxxv; cf. Canon 
xlvi of the African code). 


The Liturgical Chants. This point does not appear to be of first-rate 
importance for determining the kinship of any liturgy; for, as noted 
St John on the following days of the week. That from St Mark was not read at 
all originally, but when a second mass on Easter Day became a necessity, this 
Gospel was utilized for the purpose. (The Gospel of St Mark does not appear to 
have been used in the Mozarabic lesson-system originally.) 

From Serm. ccxxxii we see that the Matthew Passion was read on Good Friday, 
and that the Passions from the other Evangelists were not read at all! This is a 
striking point in strict agreement with the Ambrosian and (original) Mozarabic 
custom, but irreconcileable with the Roman. Again, the original Roman Gospel 
for Christmas was that from St Matthew, the Mozarabic that from St Luke ; the 
Roman Gospel for Ascension Day that from St Mark, the Mozarabic that from 
St Luke. Only on Epiphany does St Augustine’s lectionary agree with the Roman 
as against the (original) Mozarabic custom. Genesis in Lent and Acts in Easter- 
tide are both characteristically Mozarabic, as against Roman, custom. 
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above, a set of chants would belong originally to a single ‘schola’, 
although the chant-book of that schola might contain material borrowed 
from other sources. In St Augustine’s rite the Responsorium Graduale 
was ancient, while the Offertory and Communion were recent and the 
Introit had not yet been introduced ; in the Roman rite, on the con- 
trary, while the Gradual was primitive, the Offertory was the next chant 
introduced, and the Introit and Communion were later: indeed on 
certain occasions the Communion-Psalm was only a continuation of the 
Psalm of the Introit. 

In St Augustine’s rite the Graduals were taken usually in the order 
of the Psalms (Serm. clxxvi), though the psalm was chosen by the 
celebrant when he pleased: Dom Cabrol states that the Communion- 
anthem was not variable like the Roman, but always or usually con- 
sisted of part of Ps. xxxiii (Nos. xlvii-xlix). Alleluia was sung during 
the fifty days of Eastertide, and on all Sundays (Nos. vi and vii). 


The Baptismal Ceremonies. ‘Tertullian and Cyprian give most valua- 
ble information about the ceremonies of Baptism, but nothing suffi- 
ciently definite to mark their rite as distinctly allied to either the Roman 
or the Mozarabic, except the administration of a mixture of milk and 
honey to the newly baptized. This is a custom characteristic of Rome, 
Alexandria, and Africa as opposed to Spain and Gaul. 

In St Augustine’s sermons we find a good many details. The 
candidates were anointed at the beginning of the preparation (Zvacz. xliv 
in Ioan, 2: this is not Roman but may be Spanish ; Isidore De Zecles. 
Officiis 11 xxi 2; Ildephonsus De Cognitione Baptismi cxxix); they 
were given salt, apparently frequently (Conci/. Carthag. III Canon 5), 
they were exorcized (22. cxciv 46)"; we may feel fairly confident that 
there was no Tradition of the four Gospels, which would be quite out of 
place in any rite but the Roman, since in that rite alone were the cate- 
chumens dismissed before the Gospel ; the Tradition of the Creed took 
place on the Saturday three weeks before Easter Even ; the Tradition 
of the Lord’s Prayer with the Repetition of the Creed took place on the 
following Saturday, and the Lord’s Prayer was repeated on the next 
Saturday, and the Creed on Easter Even (Serm. lviii). A reasonable 
inference from these particulars is that there were no Scrutinies except 
on Saturdays, as in the Ambrosian rite. The tradition of the Creed 
three weeks before Easter agrees neither with Roman nor with 
Ambrosian or Mozarabic custom; the Tradition of the Lord’s 
Prayer before Baptism agrees with the Roman custom as against 
Mozarabic and Ambrosian ; and it seems certainly probable that in the 


1 Also de fide et operibus vi 9 ‘Quales sunt ipsis diebus quibus catechizantur, 
exercizantur, scrutantur’ and other passages. 
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original Roman rite the Gospels, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer were 
delivered not at one Scrutiny, but at three successive Scrutinies. We 
have no mention of the efffatio in the African rite, and it seems very 
possible that in the Mozarabic rite this ceremony is an importation 
from the Roman. There was an exorcism of the water, which was not 
a Roman custom. The font was blessed, and a passage of St Optatus 
(given by Dom Cabrol) contains apparently a reminiscence of the 
Roman benediction of the font (De schism. Donatist. iv 6).} The 
baptismal formula (in some localities at least) contained the words 
in remissionem peccatorum,? which are found also in the Missal 
Gothicum. (A somewhat parallel addition ‘ut habeas vitam aeternam’ 
is both Mozarabic and Gallican.) Lastly, St Augustine bears witness 
to the existence of the custom of washing the feet of the newly baptized 
(a custom which was Ambrosian and Gallican, and had probably 
existed also in Spain) ; in certain localities this was put off to the third 
or the eighth day after baptism, and by some had been rejected or 
dropped altogether.® 

So far as can be gathered from these allusions the baptismal 
ceremonies at Hippo seem to have resembled those of Milan as much 
as those of Rome or Spain, and (like the Ambrosian) to have had an 
individuality of their own, combining ceremonies in use at Rome with 
those in use in Spain, but differing from one or both in certain points.* 

2 *O aqua... super quam inter ipsos natales mundi sanctus Spiritus ferebatur 
+++ quae lavasti terram. O aqua quae sub Moyse ut naturalem amaritudinem per- 
deres indulcato ligno tot populorum pectora suavissimis haustibus satiasti.’ 

2 Codex canonum Ecclesiae Africanae cx, Item placuit ut quicumque parvulos 
recentes ab uteris matrum baptizandos negat, aut dicit in remissionem quidem 
peccatorum eos baptizari, sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalis peccati quod 
lavacro regenerationis expietur, unde fit consequens, ut in eis forma baptismatis 
in remissionem peecatorum non vera sed falsa intelligatur, anathema sit. 

8 Ep. ἵν ad inquisitiones Ianuarii xviii 33 De lavandis autem pedibus . . . Sed ne 
ad ipsum sacramentum baptismi videretur pertinere, multi hoc in consuetudinem 
recipere noluerunt. Nonnulli etiam de consuetudine auferre non dubitaverunt, Aliqui 
autem ut hoc et sacratiore tempore commendarent, et a baptismi sacramento distin- 
guerent vel diem tertium octavarum . . . vel ipsum octavum ut hoc facerent elegerunt. 

* The following passage from Ferrandus (Ep. ad Fulgentium) shews baptismal 
rites closely agreeing with those of St Augustine: ‘ Hic ergo .. . sacramentis 
eeclesiasticis imbuendus ad ecclesiam traditur ; fit ex more catechumenus : post 
aliquantum nihilominus temporis propinquante solemnitate paschali inter com- 
petentes offertur, scribitur, eruditur : universa quoque religionis catholicae veneranda 
mysteria cognoscens atque percipiens, celebrato solemniter scrutinio, per exorcis- 
mum contra diabolum vindicatur ; cui se renuntiare constanter sicut hic consuetudo 
poscebat auditurus symbolum profitetur. Ipsa insuper sancti symboli verba memo- 
riter in conspectu fidelis populi clara voce pronuncians, piam regulam dominicae 
orationis accepit. Simulque iam et quid crederet et quid oraret intelligens, futuro 
baptismati parabatur, cum subito violentis invaditur febribus.’ See also references in 
the article ‘Catéchumenat’ in the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
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Conclusion. What is the general result of this comparison of the 
African rite with the Roman and the Mozarabic? As regards the 
liturgy proper it seems that the evidence preponderates very largely in 
favour of the opinion that the African Liturgy resembled the Mozarabic 
rather than the Roman. The one important feature in which the 
African Liturgy certainly resembled the Roman was the position of the 
Pax after the consecration ; but the evidence for this is confined to the 
writings of St Augustine. (It is a mistake to draw any similar con- 
clusion as to the position of the Pax from the allusions in Tertullian ; 
though these are perfectly consistent with such a position, yet they do 
not necessarily demand it.) Besides this, the prayers of the faithful (in 
St Augustine’s liturgy) may possibly have been of a character similar to 
the Orationes Sollemnes, which are supposed to have been the original 
‘ prayers of the faithful’ in the Roman rite; and the ‘names’ of both 
living and dead who were prayed for may possibly have been set in 
a framework which resembled the framework of the names in the 
original Roman rite ; but both these points are extremely uncertain. 

Against this have to be set the following features of the African rite, 
in which it agrees with the Mozarabic as against the Roman. (I defer 
the mention of the Lectionary.) (1) The dismissal of the catechumens 
after the Gospel instead of before it. (2) The Mozarabic ‘ prayers of 
the faithful’ are actually quoted by St Cyprian ; we may therefore con- 
clude that the same or a very similar litany was used for this purpose 
at Carthage in his day; and even in St Augustine’s liturgy it is by 
no means certain that the ‘prayers of the faithful’ did not consist of 
a similar litany with praefatio and collectio as in the Mozarabic rite. 
(3) St Augustine’s liturgy, that of St Optatus and that of Milevis con- 
tained a solemn benediction after the consecration, which was 
apparently of a character similar to that of the solemn benedictions in 
the Mozarabic liturgy. (4) The post-communion prayer was a thanks- 
giving. (5) There is evidence of the existence of an invocation of the 
Holy Ghost in the liturgies of several African fathers, although in the 
case of St Augustine the evidence is uncertain. (This is another point 
in the same direction, unless it be conceded that the Roman Liturgy 
also possessed originally an invocation of the Holy Ghost which has 
been subsequently eliminated.) There are, moreover, several less 
important features which are probably to be considered neutral, because 
it seems probable that in the time of St Augustine the Roman Liturgy 
agreed much more closely with the Mozarabic than it does at present ; 
e. g. the African mass began with the salutation (‘ Pax tibi’ or ‘ Dominus 
vobiscum ’) and the lessons, without any preliminary chants—as the 
Mozarabic still does on weekdays in Lent ; the frequent use of an Old 
Testament lesson along with the Epistle and Gospel ; the proclamation 
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of silence before the lessons ; the lists of names (a) of martyrs, (δ) of 
other departed Christians, at least of bishops. (Such diptychs as those 
of the Mozarabic Liturgy would satisfy every allusion to the ‘names’ in 
African writers.) 

The cycle of festivals is of slight importance; every diocese was 
always ready to borrow a popular festival from the Kalendar of 
a neighbouring church. The cycle of lessons is, on the contrary, a 
matter of very great importance. There can be no question that the 
lectionary of St Augustine, so far as it had crystallized into a fixed cycle 
(and Serm. ccxviii, and the beginning of the sermons on St John’s 
Gospel, shew that certain parts of it at least had, by reason of long- 
standing custom, become practically unalterable), agreed very closely 
with the Mozarabic cycle (as did the Ambrosian), and was markedly 
different from the Roman. Now, it is simply unthinkable that any 
liturgy which had originally a Roman lectionary should at this period 
have deliberately changed it for the Mozarabic lectionary ; and it is still 
more improbable, if possible, that any liturgy should have consisted 
originally of a Spanish Missa Catechumenorum with a Roman Missa 
Fidelium ; consequently the existence of a lectionary similar to the 
Spanish is a conclusive proof that the original liturgy was in general 
similar to the Spanish liturgy ; and if the Missa Fidelium was in some 
points similar to the Roman, the overwhelming probability must be that 
the original rite has been altered in the direction of the Roman Liturgy, 
—without, however, excluding the possibility that in a liturgy generally 
similar to the Spanish some details may have originally agreed with 
the Roman. The character of the Mass-chants is by no means 
a criterion of the first importance. The series of Mass-chants might be 
entirely local, even if the rest of the liturgy were purely Roman or 
purely Mozarabic. Nevertheless, if we can depend on the fact that the 
offertory-anthem had reference to the temple services, and that the 
stock Communion-anthem was taken from Ps. xxxiii, these will furnish 
two points in favour of the Mozarabic rite, in addition to other differ- 
ences between the African chant and the Roman. 

Little can be concluded about the prayers of the celebrant, except 
the versicles and the conclusions of the prayers, details which belong to 


1 There is no ground for supposing that the use of Psalm xxxiii as the stock 
Communion-anthem was a Roman custom also. St Jerome’s mention of it (i 
15. ii 5, 20) cannot refer to Rome: and though it occurs as the Communion- 
anthem for one of the Sundays after Pentecost, yet there is nothing in the music to 
justify Wagner’s suggestion that this is the one original Communion-anthem, to 
which others have been added subsequently : the music of all seems to be of the 
same period. Cassiodorus mentions the use of this Psalm as the Communion-anthem, 
but his experience was not of Rome, and it is very unlikely that he is writing of 
Roman custom. 
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the ‘framework’ of the service: but No. xxxiiia shews clearly that in 
A.D. 402 there was no general use of any fixed set of the celebrant’s 
prayers, and therefore ὦ fortiori no general use of the Roman Canon of 
the Mass. 

The conclusion which seems most in accordance with the facts is 
(1) that the African Liturgy or Liturgies were originally (so far as can be 
known) of a character similar to the Mozarabic, though it is quite 
possible that this similarity did not extend to every detail ; (2) that it 
is quite possible that St Augustine’s liturgy had been modified in certain 
points in the direction of the Roman rite—the most important of which 
is the position of the Pax. It is by no means incredible that at so 
early a period a Western Liturgy should have already suffered alteration 
by the adoption of Roman features and the imitation of Roman 
practices, for the book De Sacramentis (attributed to St Ambrose) shews 
the very same phenomenon in another locality, and at the same period. 
In it we find an adaptation of the Roman Canon for use in connexion 
with a rite which was originally not Roman, but either Ambrosian or 
very closely allied to that rite. Moreover, both the Celtic and the 
Ambrosian rite shew us how naturally the introduction of the Roman 
Canon drew after it the Roman position of the Pax after the consecra- 
tion. The apparent alteration in the wording of the litany in the 
people’s prayers, and the possible change in the response to Fax 
vobiscum, point in the same direction: and the various forms of the 
doxologies have rather the character of doxologies non-Roman in origin 
but modified in the Roman direction.’ 

If, on the contrary, it is still maintained that the African rite was 
similar to the original Roman, this can only be done by ascribing to 
the original Roman Liturgy a character practically identical with the 
Mozarabic, except in the position of the Pax and possibly in the fact 
that the ‘names’ were said by the celebrant instead of by the deacon. 
This early Roman mass contained, of course, neither Introit nor Ayrie 
nor Gloria in excelsis, but it frequently had lessons from the O, T. as well 
as the Epistle and Gospel ; in it the catechumens were dismissed after 
the Gospel instead of before it ; it contained prayers of the faithful, not 
like the Ovationes Sollemnes, but like the Mozarabic litany, elaborate 
diptychs, an invocation of the Holy Ghost in the Canon, a long bene- 
diction, and a post-Communion thanksgiving. The lectionary used, 
moreover, differed from the most ancient Roman lectionary that we 
know in almost every crucial feature, and agreed with the Mozarabic 
instead : and the series of chants used appears to have been quite 

1 The commemoration of the Magi on the Epiphany, in St Augustine’s time, may 
(as in the present Mozarabic rite) have been an imitation of Roman custom, 
replacing the original commemoration of our Lord’s baptism. 
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different from those used at Rome. It becomes, in fact, practically 
necessary to maintain that the present Mozarabic Liturgy is a faithful 
representative of the original Roman Liturgy, except in a few details, 
and that the Roman Liturgy of all known ages has departed from its 
pristine form so utterly that its identity can no longer be recognized. 


MATERIALS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
AFRICAN LITURGY. 

I give the principal passages from St Augustine’s writings, adding 
below passages from other African writers. The greater number of 
these have been collected with great diligence by other writers—Mone, 
Atchley, Cabrol, and others—but nearly all of them have been verified, 
several by the kindness of Mr T. Thompson of St Anselm’s House, 
Cambridge, and a few added which appeared to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify inclusion. ‘Two references have been kindly given me 
by Dr Srawley, and others by the Rev. F. E. Brightman. For con- 
venience of reference I have numbered these passages consecutively. 


Tue Lessons. 

I. De Civitate Dei xxii 8 (near the end): St Augustine tells how on 
entering the church on Easter Day: Plena erat ecclesia, personabat 
vocibus gaudiorum . . . salutavi populum . . . facto tandem silentio, 
Scripturarum divinarum sunt lecta solemnia. Ubi autem ventum est 
ad mei sermonis locum. . . . 

II. 222. xlii 31: Sacrificant in dissentione et schismate et pacis 
nomine populos salutant . . . De codicibus non tantum nostris sed 
etiam eorum recitamus ecclesias quarum nomina hodie legunt et quibus 
hodie non communicant: quae cum recitantur in conventiculis eorum 
lectoribus suis dicunt Pax tecum. 

ΠῚ. 229. liii 3: Quid autem perversius et insanius quam lectoribus 
easdem epistolas legentibus dicere Pax tecum et ab earum ecclesiarum 
pace separari quibus ipsae epistolae scriptae sunt ? 

For O. T. lessons see pp. 263, 264. 

IV. Serm. οχὶν 1: Apostolum audivimus, Psalmum audivimus, 
Evangelium audivimus. 

V. Serm. ἵν 1: Sancti evangelii capitulum quod modo cum legeretur 
audivimus (cf. Serm. xliv 1, clxxvi 1, &c.). 

VI. Serm. cclii 9: Consuetudinem antiquae traditionis tenet ecclesia ut 
per istos quinquaginta dies Ha//e/uia dicatur(cf. Znarr.in Pss.cvi and cx). 


VIL. Zp. lv ad Januarium. Omnibus diebus Dominicis A//e/uia 
cantatur. 


IVa St Optatus de schism. Donat. vi 6: Illic prophetae et sancta evangelia 
recitata sunt. | VIIa Victor Vitens. de persecutione Vandal. i: Audiente et canente 
populo Dei lector unus pulpito sistens alleuyaticum melos canebat. 
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DISMISSALS AND PRAYERS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


VIII. Serm. xlix 8: Ecce post sermonem, fit missa catechumenis : 
manebunt fideles, venietur ad locum orationis. 

IX. 22. ccxvii ad Vitalem 1: Exsere contra orationes ecclesiae dis- 
putationes tuas, et quando audis sacerdotem Dei ad altare exhortantem 
populum Dei orare pro incredulis, ut eos Deus convertat ad fidem ; et 
pro catechumenis, ut eis desiderium regenerationis inspiret; et pro 
fidelibus, ut in eo quod esse coeperunt eius munere perseverent ; vel 
ipsum [i.e. sacerdotem] clara voce orantem, ut incredulos gentes ad 
fidem suam venire compellat, non respondebis Amen? 

X. 222. lv. 34: Quando autem non est tempus . . . sancta cantandi, 
nisi cum legitur aut disputatur aut antistes clara voce deprecatur aut 
communis oratio voce diaconi indicitur ? 

XI. Serm. ccclxii 31: Conversi ad Dominum, ipsum deprecemur 
pro nobis et pro omni plebe sua astante nobiscum in atriis domus suae : 
quam custodire protegereque dignetur. Per Iesum Christum Filium 
eius Dominum nostrum, qui cum eo vivit et regnat in saecula saeculo- 
rum. Amen. (Cf. Serm. cclxxv and ccclxi and also cxvii 10 ; see also 
Ρ. 261 n. 2.) 


XII. Serm. clxxiii 1; Quando celebramus dies fratrum defunctorum 
in mente habere debemus et quid sperandum et quid timendum est. 


Xa S. Caesarius Arel. Serm. cclxxxvi 1 (S. Aug. Opp. v append.) : Rogo et 
admoneo vos, fratres carissimi, ut quotiescunque iuxta altare a clericis oratur aut 
oratio diacono clamante indicitur, non solum corda sed etiam corpora fideliter 
inclinetis. Nam dum frequenter sicut oportet et diligenter attendo, diacono clamante 
Flectamus genua, maximam partem velut columnas erectas stare conspicio. 

X6 Id, Serm. cclxxxv 1: Supplico, fratres carissimi, et paterna pietate commoneo, 
ut quotiescunque oratio indicitur, qui forte pro aliqua infirmitate non potest genua 
flectere, et dorsum incurvare, vel cervicem humiliare .. . non differat. 

XIla 8. Fulgentius Sevm. x (Migne P. L. xv 750) : Conversi ergo ad Dominum 
pariter eius misericordiam deprecemur ut nobis suam gratiam largiatur qua possi- 
mus in nobis ipsius iudicium rectum tenere, iustitiam caeteris exhibere et diligentes 
misericordiam non opprimere pauperes sed fovere: ut in conspectu Dei cui miseri- 
cordiam iudiciumque cantavimus, superexaltantem iudicio misericordiam invenire 
possimus. 

XIla 8. Cyprian Ep. Ixii 5 : Ut autem fratres nostros ac sorores, qui ad hoc opus 
tam necessarium prompte ac libenter operati sunt, ut semper operentur, i mente 
habeatis orationibus vestris et eis vicem boni operis in sacrificiis et precibus reprae- 
sentetis, subdidi nomina singulorum, sed et collegarum quoque et sacerdotum 
nostrorum, qui et ipsi cum praesentes essent, ex suo plebis suae nomine quaedam 
pro viribus contulerunt, nomina addidi et praeter quantitatem propriam nostram 
eorum quoque summulas significavi et misi, quorum omnium secundum quod fides 
et caritas exigit in orationibus et precibus vestris meminisse debetis. 

XI16 Id. Ep. xxix : Et Deo Patri omnipotenti per Christum eius gratias egimus 
et agimus quod sic confortati et conroborati sumus per tuam allocutionem, petentes 
de animi tui candore, ut nos adsiduis orationibus tuis in mente habere digneris, ut 
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XIII. De Civ. Dei xxi 24: Nam quid maxime pro eis [sc. poeni- 
tentibus] orat, nisi ut det i//is Deus, sicut dixit Apostolus, poenitentiam, 
et resipiscant de diaboli laqueis a quo captivi tenentur secundum ipsius 
voluntatem.... 

XIV. De dono perseverantiae 63: Aut quis sacerdotem super fideles 
Dominum invocantem, si quando dixit Da i//is Domine in te perseverare 
usque in finem; non solum voce ausus est, sed saltem cogitatione repre- 
hendere; ac non potius super eius talem benedictionem, et corde 
credente et ore confitenti respondit Amen? 


THe NAMES (OF THE LIVING). 

XV. 222. xlix 2: Quoniam ecclesiam Dei, quae catholica dicitur, . . . 
per orbem terrarum diffusam videmus. Cf. Serm. ccxliii: Interrogo 
Ecclesiam toto orbe diffusam: Serm. cclxviii: Ecce et hic unitas 
Ecclesiae Catholicae commendatur toto orbe diffusa. 

XVI. Contra epistolam Parmeniani iii 6 (c. 400 a.D.): Non erunt 
qui nomina principum furoris sui recitent ad altaria, vel quae ab unitate 
Christi diviserunt, vel quae sub nomine Christi contra ecclesiam Christi 
erexerunt. 

THE NAMES (OF THE DEAD). 

XVII. de Civitate Dei viii 27 ὃ 1: Quis enim antistitum in locis 
sanctorum corporum assistens altari aliquando dixit Offero tidi, Petre, 
aut Paule, aut Cypriane? 

XVIII. Serm. cclxxiii 7: Advertite, in recitatione ad altare Christi 
loco meliore recitantur [ sc. martyres], non tamen pro Christo adorantur. 
Quando audistis dici apud memoriam sancti Theogenis, a me vel ab 
aliquo fratre et collega meo, vel [ab] aliquo presbytero Offero tibi, sancte 
Theogenis, aut Offero tibi, Petre, aut Offero tibi, Paule? 
confessionem vestram ¢* nostram quam Dominus in nobis conferre dignatus est 
suppleat. The phrase ‘in mente habere’ is found in two Christian epitaphs of the 
third and fourth centuries respectively, and in a Pompeian inscription—‘ Sante 
Suste in mente habeas in horationibus Aureli Repentini’ (sic)—quoted by Cabrol. 
Cp. Northcote and Brownlow Roma Sotterranea. 

X1IVa Arnobius adv, nat. iv 36 : Nam nostra quidem scripta cur ignibus meruerunt 
dari? Curimmaniter conventicula dirui in quibus summus oratur Deus, pax cunctis 
et venia postulatur magistratibus, exercitibus, regibus, familiaribus, inimicis, adhuc 
-vitam degentibus et resolutis corporum vinctione? 

XVa. 8. Optatus Contra Parmenianum ii 12 : Nam quis dubitet vos illud legiti- 
mum in sacramentorum mysterio praeterire non posse? Offerre vos Deo dicitis 
pro Ecclesia quae una est. Hoc ipsum mendacii pars est unam te vocare, de qua 
feceris duas ; et offerre vos dicitis Deo pro una Ecclesia quae sit in toto terrarum 
orbe diffusa. 

XVIa 5. Cyprian Ep, xvi 2: [Lapsi] nunc. . . nondum restituta ecclesiae ipsius 
pace, ad communicationem admittuntur, et offertur nomine eorum, et nondum 


poenitentia acta, nondum exomologesi facta, nondum manu eis ab episcopo et clero 
imposita, eucharistia illis datur. 
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XIX. Serm. clix 1: Ideoque habet ecclesiastica disciplina quod 
fideles noverunt, cum martyres eo loco recitantur ad altare Dei, ubi 
non pro ipsis oretur : pro caeteris autem commemoratis defunctis oratur, 
(See also Serm. cclxxxiv 5, cclxxxv 5, ccxcvii 3.) 

XX. Serm. cecxxv 1: Sic enim nobis sanctorum Viginti Martyrum 
series recitata est. Coepit ab episcopo Fidentio, clausit ad fidelem 
foeminam sanctam Victoriam. 

XXI. De sancta Virginitate χὶν 46: Fidelibus notum est, quo loco 
martyres et quo ‘defunctae sanctimoniales ad altaris sacramenta reci- 
tentur. 

XXII. De civitate Dei xxii 10: Uni Deo et martyrum et nostro 
sacrificium immolamus, ad quod sacrificium sicut homines Dei qui 
mundum in eius confessione vicerunt, suo loco et ordine nominantur, 
non tamen a sacerdote qui sacrificat invocantur. 

XXIII. Collatio Carth. (Opp. S. Aug., Antw. 1700, ix app. c. 43): 
In ecclesia sumus in qua Caecilianus episcopatum gessit et diem obiit. 
Eius nomen ad altare recitamus, eius memoriae communicamus tanquam 
memoriae fratris. 

XXIV. Serm. ccclix 6 (Sirmond. xxxvii) referring to Caecilian of 
Carthage: Inventus sit prorsus reus, hominem anathemo . . . deinceps 
eum ad altare inter episcopos, quos fideles et innocentes credimus, 
non recitabimus. 

XXV. Liber de cura gerenda pro mortuis i 3: Non parva est uni- 
versae ecclesiae . . . auctoritas, ubi in precibus sacerdotis quae Domino 
Deo ad eius altare funduntur, locum suum habet etiam commendatio 
mortuorum. (See also de Civ. Dei xxi 24 ὃ 5 and Serm. clxxii 2.) 

XXVI. 7. 4: Non sunt praetermittendae supplicationes pro spiritibus 
mortuorum : quas faciendas pro omnibus in christiana et catholica 
societate defunctis, etiam tacitis nominibus eorum, sub generali com- 
memoratione suscepit Ecclesia. 

XXVII. Liber de anima et eius origine ii 15 ὃ 21: Etiam eorum, 
nominibus tacitis, quoniam nesciuntur in Ecclesia Christi, . . . offeren- 
dum corpus Christi esse censebit. 

XXVIII. De Civitate Dei xx 9 § 2: Neque enim piorum animae 
mortuorum separantur ab Ecclesia [sci/icet separantur ab animis 
martyrum]. Alioquin nec ad altare Dei fieret eorum memoria in com- 
municatione corporis Christi. 

ΧΙΧα S. Cyprian Ep, xxxviiii 3: Palmas Domini et coronas illustri passione 
meruerunt. Sacrificia pro eis semper, ut meministis, offerimus, quotiens martyrum 
passiones et dies anniversaria commemoratione celebramus. 

XXIVa S. Cyprian Ep. i 2: Neque enim apud altare Dei meretur nominari in 
sacerdotum prece, qui ab altari sacerdotes et ministros voluit avocari. Et ideo 


Victor . . . non est quod pro dormitione eius apud vos fiat oblatio aut deprecatio 
aliqua nomine eius in ecclesia frequentetur, 
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XXIX. 22. Ixxviii 4: Et nunc si vobis placeat ut nomen eius non 
recitetur . . . quid enim obest homini quod ex illa tabula non vult 
eum recitari humana ignorantia, si de libro vivorum non eum delet 
iniqua conscientia ? 

THE OFFERTORY. 


XXX. Zp. cxi 8: Sic enim sunt illae in terra captivatatis suae 
quomodo erant illi in ea terra ubi nec sacrificare more suo poterant 
Domino, sicut nec istae possunt vel ferre oblationem ad altare Dei vel 
invenire ibi sacerdotem per quem offerant Deo. 

XXXI. Lnarratio in Psalm, cxxix 7: [Christus] accepit abs te 
quod offerret pro te: quo modo accipit sacerdos a te, quod pro 
te offerat quando vis placare Deum pro peccatis tuis. (See also 222. 
cxi 8.) ' 

XXXII. Retractationum ib. ii 6: Morem, qui tunc esse apud Cartha- 
ginem coeperat, ut hymni ad altare dicerentur de psalmorum libro, sive 
ante oblationem, sive cum distribueretur populo quod fuisset oblatum. 

XXXIII. Zp. cxlix ad Paulinum 16: Eligo in his verbis [τ Tim. ii 1] 
hoc intellegere quod omnis vel paene omnis frequentat ecclesia, ut 
precationes accipiamus dictas, quas facimus in celebratione sacramen- 
torum, antequam illud quod est in Domini mensa‘incipiat benedici ; 
orationes cum benedicitur et sanctificatur et ad distribuendum com- 
minuitur, quam totam petitionem fere omnis ecclesia Dominica Oratione 
concludit . . . Jnterpellationes autem (sive ut vestri codices habent 
postulationes) fiunt cum populus benedicitur; tunc enim antistites 
velut advocati susceptos suos per manus impositionem misericordis- 
simae offerunt potestati. Quibus peractis, et participato tanto sacra- 
mento, gratiarum actio cuncta concludit. 

(See No. XXXIV.) 


Tue THANKSGIVING, &c. 
(See No. XXXIII.) 


XXXla 5. Cyprian De opere et eleemosyna 15: Locuples et dives Dominicum 
celebrare te credis, quae corban omnino non respicis, quae in Dominicum sine 
sacrificio venis, quae partem de sacrificio quod pauper obtulit sumis ? 

XXXIb¢ Victor Vitens. De persecut. Vandal. ii: Procedit ad altare cum Eugenio 
(sicut mos est) qui fuerat caecus, suae salutis oblationem Domino redditurus : quam 
episcopus accipiens altari imposuit. 

XXXIlla Concil. Milevitan. c 1 (a. 402): Placuit enim . . . ut preces uel ora- 
tiones seu missae, quae probatae fuerint in concilio, sive praefationes, sive com- 
mendationes ab omnibus celebrentur. Nec aliae omnino dicantur in ecclesia, nisi 
quae a prudentioribus tractatae vel comprobatae in synodo fuerint. (Here I think 
preces = preces fidelium ; missa=Gallican praefatio or collectio, or both ; praefatio= 
illatio ; commendatio= benedictio.) Cf. also II Concil. Carthag. c, xxiv (A.D. 397)- 
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XXXIV. Serm. ccxxvii: Tenetis sacramenta ordine suo. Primo 
post orationem admonemini Sursum habere cor . . . Respondetis 
Habemus ad Dominum ...ideo sequitur episcopus vel presbyter qui 
offert, et dicit, cum responderit populus Hasemus ad Dominum sursum 
cor, Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro... et vos attestamini Dignum 
et iustum est dicentes . . . Deinde post sanctificationem sacrificii Dei... 
dicimus Orationem Dominicam... post ipsam dicitur Pax vobiscum, 
et osculantur se Christiani in osculo sancto. 

XXXV. Sermones inediti vi (ed. Denis): Hoc quod videtis in mensa 
Domini panis est et vinum ; sed iste panis et hoc vinum accedente 
verbo fit corpus et sanguis Verbi... Post salutationem quam nostis, 
id est Dominus vobiscum, audistis Sursum cor... Ideo cum audieritis 
a sacerdote Sursum cor respondetis Habemus ad Dominum . . . Sequitur 
sacerdos et dicit Domino Deo nostro gratias agamus ...et inde iam 
[succedunt] quae aguntur in precibus sanctis, quas audituri estis, ut 
accedente verbo fiat corpus et sanguis Christi. Nam tolle verbum, 
panis est et vinum: adde verbum et iam aliud est. Et ipsum aliud 
quid est? Corpus Christi et sanguis Christi. Tolle ergo verbum, 
panis est et vinum: adde verbum et fiet sacramentum. Ad hoc 
dicitis Amen . .. Deinde dicitur Dominica Oratio, quam iam accepistis 
et reddidistis. Quae ante dicitur quam accipiatur corpus et sanguis 
Christi . . . Post hoc dicitur Pax vobiscum. 

XXXVI. Sermo cclxxii: Quod ergo videtis panis est et calix, quod 
vobis etiam oculi vestri renunciant: quod autem fides vestra postulat 
instruenda, panis est corpus Christi, calix sanguis Christi. 


XXXIVa 58. Cyprian De Dom. Oratione xxxi: Ideo et sacerdos ante orationem, 
praefatione praemissa, parat fratrum mentes dicendo Sursum corda, 

ΧΧΧΙΝ 5. Fulgentius Zp. xiv 44: Ideo in ipso sacrificio corporis Christi 
a gratiarum actione incipimus, 

XXXIVe Tertullian De Oratione 3 : Cui illa angelorum circumstantia non cessant 
dicere Sanctus sanctus sanctus. Proinde igitur et nos angelorum, si meruerimus, 
candidati, iam hinc celestem illam in Deum vocem et officium futurae claritatis 
ediscimus. 

XXXIVd Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis xii (Saturus is telling his vision) 
Et introivimus et audivimus vocem unitam dicentem: Agios, agios, agios: sine 
cessatione. 

XXXIVe 5. Cyprian Ep. xiii 17 : Passionis eius mentionem in sacrificiis omni- 
bus facimus. . . . Scriptura enim dicit ut quotienscunque calicem in commemora- 
tionem Domini et passionis eius offerimus, id quod constat Dominum fecisse 
faciamus. 

XXXIV/ 5. Fulgentius contra Fabianum frag. 28: Cum tempore sacrificii com- 
memorationem mortis eius faciamus, 

XXXVla 58. Optatus contra Parmen, vi 1: Altaria Dei... in quibus vota populi 
et membra Christi portata sunt, quo Deus omnipotens invocatus sit, quo postulatus 
descenderit Spiritus sanctus, 

XXXVIO6 5. Fulgentius Fragmentum contra Fabianum 28: Agnosce igitur quid 
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XXXVII. De Trinitate iii 4 ὃ 10: Illud tantum [corpus et sanguinem 
dicimus] quod ex fructibus terrae acceptum et prece mystica consecratum 
rite sumimus ad salutem spiritualem in memoriam pro nobis Dominicae 
passionis: quod cum per manus hominum ad illam visibilem speciem 
perducatur, non sanctificatur ut sit tam magnum sacramentum nisi 
operante invisibiliter Spiritu Dei. 

FRACTION. 

XXXVIII. Zp. xxxvi 28: fracturus panem sicut frangitur in sacra- 
mento Corporis Christi. 

(See No. XXXIIL.) 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER. 

(See Nos. XXXIII-XXXV.) 

XXXIX. Serm.cx 5: quod audemus quotidie dicere Adveniat regnum 
tuum. 

XL. Serm. ἵν} 10: Ad altare Dei quotidie dicitur ἰδία Dominica 
oratio et audiunt illam fideles. 

XLI. De dono perseverantiae 23 § 63: Cum aliud in ipsa Oratione 
Dominica non orant fideles, dicentes maxime illud (Ve nos inferas in 
tentationem, nisi ut in sancta obedientia perseverent. 

XLII. Serm. clxxxi 6: Ecce veniet hora orationis: oratura est tota 
ecclesia et tu quidem foris es : veni ad Orationem Dominicam, veni ad 
trutinam. Veni, dic Pater noster qui es in coelis. 

(See also Serm. xvii 5, cccli 6: Zp. cclxv 8: De dono persev. 23.) 

THE Pax. 


XLIII. Zxnarr. in Ps. cxxiv 10: Quibus respondetur, cum dixerint 
Pax vobiscum, Et cum spiritu tuo. 


in offerendis sacrificiis agitur, ut exinde intelligas quare ibi adventus sancti Spiritus 
postuletur. 

XXXVic Ibid, 24: Sancta ergo Ecclesia dum in sacrificio corporis et sanguinis 
Christi mitti sibi precatur Spiritum sanctum. 

XXXVId Ad Monimum ii 6: Iam nunc etiam illa nobis est de Spiritus 
sancti missione quaestio revolvenda, cur scilicet, si omni Trinitati sacrificium 
offertur, ad sanctificandum [αἱ. sacrificandum] oblationis nostrae munus sancti 
Spiritus tantum missio postuletur ; quasi . . . ita Spiritus sanctus ad consecrandum 
Ecclesiae sacrificium mittendus est, tanquam Pater aut Filius sacrificantibus desit. 

XXXVle S. Firmilian’s letter to S. Cyprian (5. Cyp. Ep. xxv 10) can hardly be 
cited as evidence of the use of an invocation in Africa: and there is nothing to 
shew whether the invocation parodied was an invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

XLla S. Optatus contra Parmen. ii: Etenim inter vicina momenta, dum manus 
imponitis et delicta donatis, mox ad altare conversi Dominicam Orationem praeter- 
mittere non potestis. 

XLIIla@ Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis xii (Saturus tells his vision) Et intro- 
euntes cum admiratione stetimus ante thronum : et quattuor angeli sublevaverunt 
nos: et osculati sumus illum, et de manu sua traiecit nobis in faciem. Et ceteri 
seniores dixerunt nobis: Stemus. Et stetimus et pacem fecimus. Et dixerunt 
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(See also in Ps. cxxi 13: contra Petilian. ii 53: Epp. xiii 31, liii 3. 
See Nos. XXXIV, XXXV.) 


THE BENEDICTION. 

(See No. XXXIIL.) 

XLIV. Zp. clxxxix 4: His itaque disputationibus perversis et impiis 
non solum contradicitur orationibus nostris quibus a Domino petimus 
quidquid sanctos petiisse legimus et tenemus, verum etiam Benedictio- 
nibus nostris resistitur quando super populum dicimus, optantes eis et 
poscentes a Domino, ut eos abundare faciat in charitate invicem et in 
omnes et det eis secundum divitias gloriae suae virtute corroborari 
per Spiritum eius et impleat eos omni gaudio et pace in credendo ut 
abundent in spe et potentia Spiritus sancti. 


ComMUNION. 

(See Nos. XXXIII, XXXV.) 

XLV. Serm. cclxxii: Quomodo est panis corpus eius, et calix (vel 
quod habet calix) quomodo est sanguis eius? Audis enim Corpus 
Christi et respondes Amen. 

XLVI. Serm. clxxi 8: Nostis fideles quale testimonium perhibeatis 
sanguinis quem accepistis: certe enim dicitis Amen. 


ComMMUNION ANTHEM. 

(See No. XXXII.) 

XLVII. Serm. ccxxv : Cum veneris ad bibere, accede et illuminare : 
Accedite ad eum et illuminamini. (Quoted by Dom Cagin Pa/aeo- 
graphie Musicale v p. 24.) 

XLVIII. Zuarr. in Psalm. xxxiii 2 § 10: Nos ad eum accedamus ut 
corpus et sanguinem eius accipiamus ...nos manducando crucifixum 
et bibendo illuminamur: Accedite ad eum et illuminamini... § 12 
Aperte modo de ipso sacramento vult dicere . . . Gustate et videle quam 
suavis est Dominus. Nonne aperit se psalmus? (Cagin κι. s.). 

XLIX. Enarr. in Psalm. cxviii 7 ὃ 2: Sic enim illud dictum est, 
Deus habitat lucem inaccessibilem, et audimus tamen Accedite ad eum et 
illuminamini (Cagin u. s.). 


THANKSGIVING. 
(See No. XXXIIL.) 
W. C. BisnHop. 


nobis seniores : Ite et ludite. Et dixi Perpetuae : Habes quod vis. Et dixit mihi : 
Deo gratias, ut quomodo in carne hilaris fui hilarior sum et hic modo. 

XLVa. Test. de Spectaculis 25: Quale est enim de ecclesia Dei in diaboli 
ecclesiam tendere, ...ex ore quo Amen in Sanctum protuleris, gladiatori testi- 
monium reddere, εἰς αἰῶνας dn’ αἰῶνος alii omnino dicere nisi Deo et Christo? 
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ON ΠΡΗΝΗΣ TENOMENO® IN ACTS 1 18. 


Tue object of this note is to give reasons for the opinion which I have 
long held that in the Lucan account of the death of Judas (Acts i 18) 
the word πρηνής is a medical term denoting a disease. ‘The passage is 
as follows: οὗτος μὲν οὖν ἐκτήσατο χωρίον ἐκ μισθοῦ τῆς ἀδικίας, καὶ πρηνὴς 
γενόμενος ἐλάκησεν μέσος, καὶ ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ. 

It will be convenient to quote at once the well-known words of 
Papias: μέγα δὲ ἀσεβείας ὑπόδειγμα ἐν τούτῳ τῷ κόσμῳ περιεπάτησεν ὃ 
Ἰούδας πρησθεὶς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὴν σάρκα, ὥστε μηδὲ ὁπόθεν ἅμαξα ῥᾳδίως 
διέρχεται ἐκεῖνον δύνασθαι διελθεῖν κελ. This fragment is preserved in an 
excerpt from Apollinarius given in Cramer’s Catena on the Acts, pp. 12 f. 
Other authorities for it are enumerated in Gebhardt, Harnack, and 
Zahn’s Patrum Apostolicorum Opera Fasc. 1 Part. ii Ed. ii (1878) 
p- 94. It must remain uncertain whether this Apollinarius is Apollinarius 
of Hierapolis or his namesake of Laodicea. The important word is 
πρησθείς, ‘having swollen up.’ Grabe (Spicilegium SS. Patrum ii 
Ρ. 231) supposed that the originators of the story handed down by 
Papias read πρησθείς instead of πρηνής in Acts i 18, a supposition to 
which, as Routh (Re/iguiae Sacrae i p. 28) points out, the presence of 
the word γενόμενος is an insuperable objection. In the last few years 
a more courageous theory has been put forward by Dr Rendel Harris 
(Zhe American Journal of Theology vol. iv (1900) pp. 490 ff). He 
thinks that the evidence ‘suggests that we boldly replace πρηνὴς γενόμενος 
by πρησθείς᾽ as the ‘ reading in the original text of the Acts’, holding 
that ‘it is too late in the day to assume the consensus of Greek and 
Latin MSS to be the reading of the original text’ (p. 513 n.). Further, 
if we seek to understand the genesis of the reading given by all Greek 
MSS, not to speak of other authorities, Dr Rendel Harris has an 
ingenious solution of the problem. ‘Is not the expression πρηνὴς γενό- 
pevos’, he asks (p. 509), ‘an attempt to illustrate the curse upon the 
serpent at the beginning, “On thy belly shalt thou go”?’ It is not my 
purpose to criticize Dr Rendel Harris’s theory as to the passage. 

The similarity then between the πρησθείς of Papias and the πρηνής 
of the Acts has not escaped notice. The true inference, however, as I 
believe, has been overlooked. I shall endeavour to shew reasons for hold- 
ing that πρησθείς and πρηνὴς γενόμενος are strictly synonymous phrases. 

The verb πίμπρημι, ‘to burn’, and the verb πρήθω, ‘to swell out by 
blowing’, coincide in the forms of their aorists ἔπρησα and ἐπρήσθην. 
Moreover, the meanings of the two verbs appear to have coalesced. At 
any rate as a medical term πίμπραμαι signifies ‘to swell up with 
inflammation’. In this sense the word occurs in the LXX in reference 
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to the trial of a woman by ‘the waters of jealousy’—riv κοιλίαν σου 
πεπρησμένην ... πρῆσαι γαστέρα... πρησθήσεται τὴν κοιλίαν (Num. v 
21 f, 27).} It may be added that Field in his edition of the Hexapla 
notes in /oco that one MS—Codex Caesareus Vindobonensis = 130— 
preserves the rendering of ‘ another’ interpreter in v. 21, viz. πεφυσημένην 
in place of πεπρησμένην, the former verb being a non-technical synonym 
of the latter. St Luke himself uses the verb πίμπραμαι to describe the 
effect of the bite of a poisonous viper (Acts xxviii 6): οἱ δὲ προσεδόκων 
αὐτὸν μέλλειν πίμπρασθαι. Dr Hobart (Medical Language of St Luke 
Ρ. 50) quotes a series of passages from medical writers to illustrate 
St Luke’s use of this verb, ‘the usual medical word for inflammation ’, 
e.g. Hipp. Zntern. Affect. 555 καὶ ἐξαπίνης ἡ γαστὴρ ἀείρεται καὶ πίμπραται 
καὶ δοκέει διαρρήσσεσθαι : Hipp. 2214. 1162 ᾿Αρίστιππος εἰς τὴν κοιλίην 
ἐτοξεύθη ἄνω βίῃ χαλεπῶς, ἄλγος κοιλίης δεινόν, καὶ ἐπίμπρατο ταχέως. 

Connected with this verb is a group of words used in medical writers : 
-πρηδών, πρῆσις, πρῆσμα, πρησμονή, all meaning ‘ swelling’ or ‘ inflamma- 
tion’ ; πρηστῆρες, ‘the veins of the neck swollen with anger’; πρηστικός, 
‘burning’, ‘inflamed’; βούπρηστις, a poisonous beetle eaten by cattle 
and causing them to swell up and die.’ In a cursory search I have 
not discovered any instance of the adjective πρηνής in medical writers 
in the sense of ‘swollen’, ‘inflamed’; but the word would be a natural 
formation, and if it were a term rarely used, characteristic possibly of 
some particular medical school, it might easily disappear except as 
a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον. St Luke’s writings, it. is superfluous to add, abound 
in medical terms. 

In the first place then we must enquire whether an examination of 
the language used in Acts i 18 confirms the suggestion that πρηνής 
is a medical term. ‘Take the two words πρηνὴς γενόμενος. St Luke is 
an author who habitually writes with force and precision. But, if πρηνής 
is taken in the sense of fronus, how wofully feeble is the expression 
πρηνὴς γενόμενος, ‘having become prone.’ We should have expected 
πρηνὴς πεσών (ῥιφθείς) or the like. Accordingly most of the Versions 
paraphrase. Among the old Latin authorities, if some have the literal 
rendering ‘pronus factus’, others have ‘in faciem prostratus’. The 
Syriac Vulgate translates ‘he fell upon his face upon the earth’, the 
Memphitic ‘he fell upon his face’, the familiar English Versions (A.V., 
R.V.) ‘falling headlong’. Further, if we shut our eyes to the strange 
weakness of the phrase itself, a moment’s thought shews us that, standing 
alone, it is almost unintelligible ; some explanatory context is demanded. 
Such a context is supplied in the text of the Acts from Matt. xxvii 5 by 


1 The verb used in the Hebrew is ΠΩ. 
® Hesychius : πιμπρᾷν, ἐμπυρίζειν, φυσᾷν, καίειν. 
* See the passages quoted by Suicer Thesaurus Eccles, sub voce πίμπραμαι. 
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Augustine de Actis cum Felice i 4 (Migne P. Z. 42. 522), ‘ collum sibi 
alligauit et deiectus in faciem’, and by the Latin Vulgate ‘ suspensus 
crepuit medius’.’ If, however, the word πρηνής is a medical term, the 
phrase is perfectly natural and quite in St Luke’s style. For in medical 
phraseology γίνεσθαι, like its English equivalent (e.g. ‘he Jecame 
feverish’), is frequently used in reference to the setting in of a new con- 
dition or of a fresh symptom. Scattered up and down the pages of 
Dr Hobart’s book I find the following instances from the treatises of 
Hippocrates: Aphorism. 676 ἐν τάχει δὲ μελεδανθεῖσα εὔφορος γίνεται ἡ 
γυνή" καὶ ἣν μὲν ἐν ἀρχῇ μελεδαίνῆηται ὑγιαίνει καὶ φορὸς γίνεται, ἢν δὲ χρόνος 
ἐγγένηται ἄφορος μένει ἡ γυνή : Mord. 470 ἣν δὲ βὴξ ὑπολάβῃ, ὑποχρεμψά- 
μενος καὶ ἀποκαθαρθεὶς ὑγιὴς γίνεται : Eid. 966 μέχρι μέσου ἡμέρας ἔδοξε 
γενέσθαι ἀπύρετος : Morb. Mul. 647 πηρὰ τὰ σκέλεα πολλάκις γίνονται. 
Turning to the writings of St Luke we note a precisely similar use of 
γίνεσθαι in a passage of the Acts closely akin to that one which we are 
now considering—«xai γενόμενος σκωληκόβρωτος ἐξέψυξεν (xii 23). We 
compare also γενόμενος ἐν ἀγωνίᾳ (Luke xxii 43; on ἀγωνία and other 
medical terms in the context see Hobart, pp. 80 ff), ἔντρομος δὲ γενόμενος 
(Acts vii 32), ἐγένετο δὲ πρόσπεινος (Acts x 10), ἔξυπνος δὲ γενόμενος 
(Acts xvi 27). Thus if πρηνής denotes a disease, the expression πρηνὴς 
γενόμενος is Clear, sufficient, and entirely in St Luke’s manner. 

From the phrase itself we turn to the immediately succeeding context. 
It is not unlikely that a careful search in the voluminous treatises of 
Greek medical writers would reveal an instance of the verb λάσκω as 
a technical term for the bursting of a tumour (see the passage from the 
Acts of Thomas quoted below). It is used in early Greek of a thing 
breaking with a cracking noise, e.g. Homer 77]. xiii 616 λάκε δ᾽ ὀστέα. 
But in default of such an instance I must content myself, if I may for 
a moment lapse intu comedy, with adducing the very parallel use of a 
cognate verb in Aristophanes Vudes 410 (quoted by Wetstein on Acts i 
18). Strepsiades relates a misfortune which befell him when he was 
toasting a sausage (drwy γαστέρα) for some cousins. He forgot to 
prick it. It swelled up and burst to the detriment of his face and eyes. 

ἡ δ᾽ dp’ ἐφυσᾶτ᾽, εἶτ᾽ ἐξαίφνης διαλακήσασα πρὸς αὐτὼ 
τὠφθαλμώ μου προσετίλησεν. 

We have already seen that πίμπρασθαι and φυσᾶσθαι are synonyms. 
Further, if, as I suppose, πρηνής is an adjective corresponding to the 
verb πίμπρασθαι, then the phrase ἐλάκησεν μέσος (compare the objurga- 
tion in Aristophanes Ran. 955 ὡς ὥφελες μέσος διαρραγῆναι) and the phrase 

1 The earlier English versions followed the Latin Vulgate : Wiclif, ‘and he was 
hangid’ ; Tyndale and the Bishops’ Bible, ‘and when he was hanged’; Rheims, 
‘and being hanged’; Genevan, ‘and when he had killed himself’. I rely on the 
accuracy of Bagster’s English Hexapla for this statement. 
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ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ (compare 2 Sam. xx 10 ἐξεχύθη ἡ κοιλία 
αὐτοῦ εἰς τὴν γῆν) describe a natural sequel, 

When then the expression πρηνὴς γενόμενος itself and the context are 
examined, the meaning which I assign to πρηνής is, if I mistake not, 
strongly confirmed. 

We next enquire what authority there is for the meaning of πρηνής 
which the passage itself seems to suggest. 

1. The Armenian version. In this version Actsi18 runs thus: 
‘This (man) acquired a plot with the hire of iniquity, and swe//ing out 
burst in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.’ For this rendering 
I have to thank the Dean of Wells (Dr Armitage Robinson). 

The rendering of the Armenian version is guaranteed in a passage 
from an Armenian Catena on the Acts, which Mr Conybeare has 
translated as follows (American Journal of Philology vol. xvii p. 150*) :— 

‘Accordingly he [i.e. Peter] describes also the sentence which he 
suffered. “ Being swollen up”, he says, “ he burst in the middle and all 
his bowels were poured out.” He does well to relate, not the offence, but 
the punishment, in order to the comforting of those who were afraid of 
the Jews. But that he fell to the earth and burst and his bowels gushed 
out, is like this. For he shut the doors against himself before he 
strangled himself, and he remained there on the gibbet the Friday and 
the Saturday. When he had swo//en up and grown heavy, the cord was 
cut by which he hung, he fell, burst asunder, and was poured forth. But 
the stench of the putrifying mass’, &c. 

It will be noticed in this comment that the two current renderings 
of πρηνής both have a place side by side—‘ Being swollen up he burst’, 
‘he fell to the earth and burst.’ The former is the rendering of the 
text on which the comment is based. Further, the story as it is recon- 
structed here is very similar to the story as given in a comment of 
Ephrem (see below). 

It is stated by Dr Rendel Harris in the article referred to above 
(p. 498) that the Georgian version, a version closely related to the 
Armenian, supports the Armenian as to the phrase in question. 

Can we go further back? Dean Robinson in his ‘ Euthaliana’ (Zexts 
and Studies iii 3, p. 90) gave reasons for thinking that, as far as regards 
the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, the Armenian version is to be 
‘recognized as a not unimportant witness to Old Syriac readings, 
where at present the direct testimony of Old Syriac MSS is altogether 
wanting’. But he added that he had ‘reason for thinking that the Acts 
of the Apostles may prove a not unfruitful field of investigation’, We 
cannot refrain, then, from the question whether the Armenian version of 
Acts i 18 points back to an Old Syriac text. One fragment of evidence 


1 I am indebted to Dr Rendel Harris’s article for a reference to this fragment. 
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is worth consideration. Ephrem, in commenting on the Diatessaron 
(Matt. xxvii 5), wrote (according to Moesinger’s Latin translation of the 
Armenian version of Ephrem, p. 240): ‘Alii dicunt Iudam portam 
clausisse et interius obserrasse, et donec putresceret et totus venter eius 
esset diffusus, nemo portam domus aperuit, ut interiora videret.’ The 
words ‘et totus... diffusus’ are a quotation from Acts i 18. Does 
the word ‘ putresceret’ represent an Old Syriac rendering of πρηνὴς 
yevopevos? I believe that this is the case. For the Syriac Vulgate in 
Acts xxviii 6 translates πίμπρασθαι by keasoh.xo'; and this Syriac verb 
means ‘ putrefactus est’, a cognate substantive meaning ‘pus’. If an 
Old Syriac text used the same verb in Acts i 18 as the Syriac Vulgate 
used in Acts xxviii 6, the ‘ putresceret’ of Ephrem is explained and the 
whole clause is a quotation from an Old Syriac text of Acts i 18. 

2. I pass to another Biblical passage, viz. Wisdom iv 19. It runs as 

follows :— 
καὶ ἔσονται μετὰ τοῦτο εἰς πτῶμα ἄτιμον 
καὶ εἰς ὕβριν ἐν νεκροῖς δι᾿ αἰῶνος. 
ὅτι ῥήξει αὐτοὺς ἀφώνους πρηνεῖς 
καὶ σαλεύσει αὐτοὺς ἐκ θεμελίων. 

The Latin Vulgate translates the third line of Wisdom iv 19 thus: 
‘disrumpet illos inflatos sine voce.’ It may be noted that in Num. v 27 
(πρησθήσεται τὴν κοιλίαν καὶ διαπεσεῖται ὃ μηρὸς αὐτῆς) the Latin Vulgate 
has ‘inflato ventre computrescet femur’. Again I have to thank the 
Dean of Wells for telling me that the Armenian Version of Wisdom 
renders πρηνεῖς in iv 19 ‘swollen up’. Now Jerome tells us that in the 
Book of Wisdom he did not revise the Old Latin Version. We find 
therefore that in Wisdom iv 19 the Old Latin and the Armenian Versions 
give to the word πρηνής the meaning for which I am contending in 
Acts i 18. 

This piece of evidence may be interpreted in one of two ways. On 
the one hand, we may conclude that the two Versions are witnesses that 
generally the word πρηνής could bear the meaning ‘swollen up’. On 
the other hand, we may suppose that the phrases εἰς πτῶμα ἄτιμον, εἰς 
ὕβριν ἐν νεκροῖς, and ῥήξει αὐτοὺς . . . πρηνεῖς brought to the mind of the 
two translators, if indeed they were independent of each other, the death 
of Judas and the language of the Acts. In the latter case we have 
evidence not so much of the meaning of πρηνής in itself as of an early 
interpretation of πρηνής in Acts i 18. 


1 This verb is used in the Syriac rendering of Numbers v 21f, 27 in the three 
clauses which speak of the thigh falling away. It can refer to corruption either in 
a living or in a dead body (see Payne Smith Thes. Syr. sub voce). 

3 The Syriac version of Wisdom iv 19 mistook πρηνεῖς for mpioves and has ‘ sound- 
less saws shall rend them’, 
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3." Acta 2homae c. 33. Among the strange adventures of the Apostle 
there is a chapter ‘Concerning the dragon and the youth’. A dragon, 
who boasts that among others he had tempted Judas (c. 32), has 
slain a certain youth. He is compelled by St Thomas to suck the 
poison from the youth, and the dragon is in this way himself de- 
stroyed. The process is thus described : 6 δὲ δράκων φυσηθεὶς ἐλάκησε 
καὶ ἀπέθανε, καὶ ἐξεχύθη ὃ ids αὐτοῦ καὶ ἡ χολή. That this passage is 
a reminiscence of Acts i 18 is clear from the words ἐλάκησε and ἐξεχύθη. 
Moreover, in the immediately succeeding context the Apostle bids the 
King to build houses on the spot where the dragon perished and was 
swallowed up, ἵνα οἴκησις γένηται τοῖς févors—an allusion to Matt. xxvii 7 
(cis ταφὴν τοῖς ξένοις). We have already seen that φυσᾶσθαι is a non- 
technical synonym of the medical term πίμπρασθαι. ‘The word φυσηθείς, 
then, in this reminiscence of Acts i 18 takes the place of πρηνὴς γενόμενος 
and is an interpretation of the latter phrase. The Acts of Thomas 
is a growth of the soil of Asia Minor and belongs to the second 
century A.D. In this passage of the Acta Thomae, therefore, we have 
evidence that this interpretation of πρηνὴς γενόμενος goes back to very 
early times, 

4. Apollinarius (whether of Hierapolis or of Laodicea). The fragment 
runs thus: οὐκ ἀπέθανε τῇ ἀγχόνῃ ᾿Ιούδας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεβίω καθαιρεθεὶς πρὸ τοῦ 
ἀποπνιγῆναι. καὶ τοῦτο δηλοῦσιν αἱ τῶν ἀποστόλων πράξεις, ὅτι πρηνὴς 
γενόμενος ἐλάκησε μέσος, καὶ ἐξεχύθη τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ. τοῦτο δὲ 
σαφέστερον ἱστορεῖ Ἰ]Παπίας ὃ ᾿Ιωάννου μαθητὴς λέγων οὕτως ἐν τῷ δ΄ τῆς 
ἐξηγήσεως τῶν κυριακῶν λόγων: Μέγα δὲ ἀσεβείας κτλ. It is not quite 
clear how Apollinarius interpreted the words of the Acts. But since the 
illustrative passage from Papias deals only with the horrible disease of 
which Judas died, and since Apollinarius describes Papias as ‘ narrating 
more clearly’ what is recorded in the Acts, it seems to be a legitimate 
inference that Apollinarius understood St Luke’s words to refer to 
a disease. 

5. The letter of Athanasius to Serapion de Morte Arii (Migne P.G. 
xxv 688). In this letter Athanasius compares the death of the great 
heresiarch to the death of Judas. His words are these: ὃ δὲ "Apeuos 
... εἰσῆλθεν εἰς θάκας ὡς διὰ χρείαν τῆς γαστρὸς καὶ ἐξαίφνης κατὰ τὸ 
γεγραμμένον πρηνὴς γενόμενος ἐλάκησε μέσος καὶ πεσὼν εὐθὺς ἀπέψυξεν. 
Arius died of some internal disease, a fuller account of which may be 
read in Socrates H. Z. i 38 and in Sozomen Z. £. ii 29; compare 
Epiphanius /aer. xviii 6. In the above passage it is possible to regard 
πεσών as taking up πρηνὴς γενόμενος with the meaning ‘ pronus factus’ 
—‘and when he had so fallen’. But it seems to me more natural to 
look on the sentence as a piece of straightforward narrative, in which the 
details are described in their order. If this be so, and if the nature of 
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the disease is taken into account, it is reasonable to conclude that 
Athanasius understood πρηνὴς γενόμενος as equivalent to πρησθείς. 

6. Oecumenius and Theophylact. The former writer in the tenth 
century in his comment on Acts i 18 quotes by name the passage 
from Papias at length. The latter in the eleventh century, without 
mentioning Papias, refers in his comment on Matt. xxvii 5 to a legend 
that Judas had dropsy and then incorporates the phrase of Papias about 
the wagon. 

7. Georgius Cedrenus. This writer, a Greek monk, compiled a history 
of the world from the Creation till 1057 a.p. He has the following 
story (Migne P.G. cxxi 384): Ἰούδας μετὰ τὴν ἀγχόνην καθ᾽ ἑκάστην 
ἡμέραν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων παρακαλούμενος καὶ νουθετούμενος πρὸς μετάνοιαν 
ἐλθεῖν καὶ μὴ πεισθείς, ἐπεὶ ἀνελήφθη ὃ Χριστός, ὡς ἤκουσεν, εὐθὺς ὀγκωθεὶς 
ἐλάκησε μέσος καὶ ἀπώλετο. The words ὀγκωθῆναι and ὄγκος are medical 
terms ; thus the title of one οἵ Galen’s treatises is περὶ τῶν παρὰ φύσιν 
ὄγκων (‘on abnormal tumours’). Cedrenus has doubtless embedded 
in his narrative a gloss on Acts i 18 which had come down to him by 
tradition or which he had found in some earlier authority. 

The story given by Cedrenus is noticed and refuted in a letter of 
Michael Glycas, a writer of Constantinople in the twelfth century (Migne 
P.G. clviii 904). 

8. Euthymius Zigabenus. The commentary on St Matthew by 
Euthymius (a Greek monk of Constantinople early in the twelfth century) 
is a compilation of matter drawn from earlier writers. In the note on 
Matt. xxvii 5 (Migne P.G. cxxix 705) there is the following reference to 
Acts i 18: εἶτα ἐν ἰδιάζοντι τόπῳ διέζησε καιρὸν ὀλίγον, καὶ πρηνὴς γενόμενος, 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν πεπρησμένος, ἐξωγκωμένος, ἐλάκησε καὶ διερράγη μέσος. 

9. Zonaras. The Lexicon (ed. Tittmann) which bears the name of 
this Byzantine writzr of the twelfth century has the following interpreta- 
tion : πρηνὴς γενόμενος" ἤγουν πεπρησμένος, ἐξωγκωμένος. Tittmann was 
of opinion that this Lexicon is in reality a work used by Suidas, who 
lived apparently in the tenth century. 

Euthymius and the Lexicon probably both derived this interpretation 
from some earlier authority or tradition. 

To sum up: the evidence is of two kinds, internal and external. 
(1) The internal evidence: when the language of Acts i 18, especially 
the phrase πρηνὴς γενόμενος itself, is examined, there appears to be strong 
support for the position that πρηνής is not here used in the ordinary 
sense of ‘pronus’, but is a technical medical term denoting a disease 
and belonging toa family of words of which πίμπρασθαι (used by St Luke 
in Acts xxviii 6) is the most common. The use of such a term is quite 
in St Luke’s manner. At the same time it was inevitable that πρηνής 
should be commonly taken here in its ordinary sense, especially since 
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with the word so interpreted it seemed easy to reconcile the narra- 
tive of St Luke with that of St Matthew xxvii 5. (2) The external 
evidence: the interpretation here suggested has the support of the 
Armenian Version and of the kindred Georgian Version. It is ante- 
cedently probable that the Armenian Version here depends on an 
Old Syriac text, and there is some evidence in Ephrem’s Commentary ἡ 
on the Diatessaron that this was actually the case. ‘This interpretation ἷ 
agrees with the tradition as to the death of Judas preserved by Papias, 
who possibly in the word πρησθείς is consciously giving an equivalent | 
of the Lucan phrase πρηνὴς γενόμενος. The Old Latin and the Armenian 7 
renderings of πρηνεῖς in Wisdom iv 19 supply evidence either that πρηνής 
bore the sense of ‘ swollen up’ generally or that this was the significance 

attached to the word in Actsi18. Further, this interpretation of πρηνής 
in the Acts is certainly supported by a passage in the Acts of Thomas | 
and probably by a fragment of Apollinarius on the death of Judas and | 
by Athanasius’s account of the death of Arius. ‘The evidence so far is ἢ 
early evidence ; and it comes to us, it will be noticed, from quite ἢ 
different quarters. The same interpretation is explicitly given by three 
late authorities—Georgius Cedrenus, Euthymius Zigabenus, and the 
Lexicon of Zonaras—each of whom is probably incorporating some 
earlier authority or some earlier tradition as to the meaning of πρηνής 
in Acts i 18. 


Ἐς H. Ety. q 


RICHARD CROKE’S SEARCH FOR PATRISTIC MSS "7 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE DIVORCE OF ἢ 
CATHERINE. 


De Richardi Croci (Iohannis Flandrensis) studiis Nazianzenicis. 

Rem, quod sciam, uiris doctis non satis notam aggredior, de Gregorii ὶ | 
Nazianzeni epistulis, quasnam in Henrici VIII, Britanniae regis, nota q 
illa causa egerint partes, pauca quaedam moniturus. q 

Cuius quaestionis fontem epistulae praebent codicis Cotton. Vitell. é | 
B. XIII (s. XVI), quarum argumenta potissimum in opere Leffers and ᾿ 
Papers... of the Reign of Henry VIII ed. Brewer, tom. iv 3 (London | | 
1876) extant edita, atque codicis Arundelliani 151 (5. XVI), in quem, dicti q 
operis auctoribus ignotum, cum Nazianzeni inuestigarem libros, forte 
fortuna incidi.* 

* Qui codex (in [Τὶ Forshallii] libro Catal, of MSS in the British Museum: New ΝΣ 
series vol. I [London] 1834 descriptus) plurium Croci epistularum continet | 
apographa, maximam partem ab ipso Hieronymo Ghinuccio (uide infra) confecta, 
quae tunc praecipue, cum codex Cottonianus, secretioribus epistularum notis { 
obscurus aut foedis lacunis laesus, deficit, maximo nobis sunt auxilio. 
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Cum omnia Wolseii ipsius ‘eiusque regis’ frigerent consilia, neque 
quidquam Clementem VIII, Pontificem Maximum, inducere posset, ut 
regi Catharinam, quam, fratris morte uiduatam, uxorem duxit, matri- 
monio exigere permitteret, Cranmerus, ut uidetur,’ auctor exstitit, ut 
proprio Marte ac nomine uirorum doctorum, si qui regi fauerent, col- 
ligerentur sententiae et praecipue SS. Patrum excuterentur opera ad 
grauem illam controuersiam disceptandam, utrum Deuteronomii? in 
hac causa adhibenda esset lex, an potius Leuitici,* qui fratris [mortui] 
uxorem in matrimonium ducere prohiberet. Nam ea quae iam prius 
a Wolseio collecta erant sententiarum ‘magna uolumina’ ad Pontificis 
Maximi tantum iura pertinebant interpretanda.* Rex, quem propria 
‘conscientia’ ne somnum quidem capere sinebat,® grato animo hoc 
consilium est amplexus, utpote homo eruditus,*® quin etiam ipse 
theologici cuiusdam opusculi’ auctor. 

Itaque anno 1529 missus est hoc consilio in Italiam Richardus 
Crocus (Croke),’ uir Graece et Latine eximie doctus, qui cum Lutetiae 
Parisiorum antiquarum litterarum studiis in scholis Gulielmi Budaei 
et Hieronymi Aleandri® operam dedisset, in Academia Lipsiensi 
(a. 1514 et 1515-1517) et Cantabrigiensi (inde ab a. 1517) Graecae 
linguae exstitit sospitator,” tunc autem Richmondiae Ducis erat informa- 


1 J. A. Froude History of England from the Fail of Wolsey i, London 1875, 
pp. 267-269; H. A. L. Fisher The Political History of England, London, New 
York, Bombay 1906, v, pp. 287-288. 

2 Vet. Test. Gr., ed. Jager, Paris, Didot, 1839, p. 296: ᾿Εὰν δὲ κατοικῶσιν ἀδελφοὶ 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό, καὶ ἀποθάνῃ εἷς ἐξ αὐτῶν, σπέρμα δὲ μὴ 7 αὐτῷ, οὐκ ἔσται ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ 
τεθνηκότος ἔξω ἀνδρὶ μὴ ἐγγίζοντι: cao εἰσελεύσεται πρὸς αὐτήν, 
καὶ λήψεται αὐτὴν ἑαυτῷ γυναῖκα καὶ συνοικήσει αὐτῇ. 

8 Vet. Test. Gr. 1.1, p. 177 (18, 16): ᾿Ασχημοσύνην γυναικὸς ἀδελφοῦ σοῦ οὐκ 
ἀποκαλύψεις: ἀσχημοσύνη ἀδελφοῦ σοῦ ἐστίν. 

4 Brewer 1.1. Introd, pp. 258, 267. 

® Brewer 1.1. Ep. 3140, 3643, 3644, 6111 ; cf. Introd. pp. 222-223. 

5 Cf. ex. gr. Brewer 1.1. Ep. 3261, 6111. 

7 Libellus regius (Assertio septem Sacramentorum) aduersus Martinum Lutherum 
haeresiarcham, Epistola regia ad illustrissinios Saxoniae duces pia admonitoria. 
(Apud Londinium 1521.) 

8 Fisher 1.1, ; Burnet The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
iii, Oxford 1865, p. 152. 

9 Qui uir doctus postea Bibliothecae Vaticanae praefectus (cf. infra), deinde 
episcopus (v. Brewer Ep. 6159) atque etiam cardinalis est factus; v. A. Mai 
Spicil, Rom. ii (1839) pp. 231-233; G. Przychocki Watykahskie rekopisy listow Sw. 
Graegorza 2 Nazyansu (De Gregorii Nasianzeni epistularum codicibus Vaticanis), ‘Eos’ 
xvi (1910) p. 101 adn, 

10 Specimen litteraturae Lipsicae, seculo xvi, in quo de Richardo Croco Britanno, 
Graecarum litterarum in Academia Lipsica instauratore, exponitur .. . praemissum 
a Iohanne Gottlob Boehmio, Lipsiae 1761, pp. iv-xvi; Hager ap. Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society i-xxx, London 1893, October term, 1882, November 2, 
Pp. 33-35- Richardi Croci opera nota sunt haec: Amsonis editio, 1515 ; Theodori 
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tor et magister.' Iter Italicum ingrediens, praeceptis est instructus 
Iohan. Stokesleii, episcopi Londinensis, qui cum ei auctores proponeret 
examinandos, /Vazianzeni praecipue iussit quaerere* et perscrutari 
epistulas, nam caeca quadam ductus recordatione earum aliquam regis 
causae admodum aptam et commodam esse credebat. Quo munere affectus 
Crocus, qui iam die 19 Decembris Bononiae erat et primum Patauinas 
et Veneticas bibliothecas inspicere, dein autem Romam proficisci in 
animo habebat,* omne fere tempus Venetiis in libris euoluendis con- 
sumpsit. Quae non tam iucunda ei euenit prouincia, nam non solum 
omnium bibliothecarum ac praecipue Marcianae® difficillimos aditus, 
sed etiam complurium hominum, qui Pontificis Maximi partibus fauerent, 
adeo infestos inuenit animos, ut, ne regis cognosceretur minister, 
Iohannis Flandrensis nomen sibi imponere debuerit.° Accedebat, quod 
etiam cum Iohannis Casalis, oratoris regii,? decertandum ei erat invidia 
ac simultate.* Hic enim, ut Croco inueniendae epistulae laudem prae- 
riperet, nihil sibi praetereundum duxit, quo eum ad rem perficiendam 
impediret ; ueluti, si Croco fides, adulterinum ei obtulit Marcianae 
bibliothecae catalogum, in quo Gregorianos codices de industria 
omisisset.? Attamen patricii cuiusdam Veneti, Georgii Francisci (quem 
summis extollit laudibus atque saepius regiae commendat liberalitati), 
eiusque nepotis uiri docti Domitii Treuisani opera, Crocus non solum 
uerum Marcianae bibliothecae impetrauit indicem, e quo duos Gre- 
gorianarum epistularum codices in hac bibliotheca exstare comperit,’® 
sed mox etiam ipsius bibliothecae adeundae copiam est adeptus. Nam 
licet etiam die 6 Ianuarii conqueratur ‘de bibliotheca publica Veneta 
nihil possum impetrare, nec scio quorum medio ducem et senatum 


(Gazaei] libri IV editio, Lipsiae 1516; Μ, R, Croci Londoniensis Tabulae, Graecas 
litteras compendio discere cufientibus sane quam utiles .. ., Lipsiae 1516 ; Orationes 
Rich, Croci duae, altera a cura, qua utilitatem laudemque Graecae linguae tractat, altera 
α tempore, qua hortatus est Cantabrigienses, ne desertores essent eiusdem 1520. 

1 Brewer Ep. 4562. 

2 Nondum enim omnes erant editae, cum editio princeps, anno 1528 confecta 
(Basilii Magni et Gregorit Nazianzent Theologorum Epistulae Graecae, numquam 
antea editae. Opus plane sanctum et theologicum. NHaganoae per Ioh. Sec[erium}), 
57 tantum Gregorianas contineret epistulas. Tunc tamen, ne haec quidem editio 
uiris doctis, de quibus agitur, nota fuisse uidetur, nam Aldinam tantum com- 
memorant Graecarum epistularum editionem. (Epistolae diversae philosophorum, 
etc.... Venetiisapud Aldum...MID. V. Brewer Ep. 6178 et Aldinae editionis 
praefationem. Cf. praeterea Brewer Ep. 6192.) 

3 Brewer Ep, 6105, 6149, 6165, 6192, 6205, 6229, 6251. 

4 Brewer Ep. 6161. 


5 Brewer Ep. 6140. 6 Brewer Ep. 6168. | 7 Burnet 1.1. pp. 152-153. 
8 Casalis peruersitatem passim conqueritur Crocus, sed uideas praecipue apud 
Brewerum Epp. 6229, 6235, 6236. 9 Brewer Ep. 6174, 6236. 


10 Brewer Ep. 6165, 6168, 6173, 6192, 6197, 6229, 6235, 6280. 
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Venetum ea de re sollicitarem’,’ iam die 28 eiusdem mensis haec 
scribit : 

‘Hodie fuimus apud Sanctum Marcum et in ipsa bibliotheca capsas 
nonnullas et in eis graccorum plenam quandam invenimus, in qua multa 
erant graeca egregia opera tum oratorum, tum vero Philonis et Chriso- 
stomi et Dionysii. Invenimus etiam “brum epistolarum graccarum 
maximum volumen, sed auctoris nomen extritum, cum indagaremus (?) 
eum, reddidit nos dubios utrum Basilii an Nazianzeni; fuisse Basilii, 
nam erant ad monachos aliquot epistolae.’? 


Quid, si non ita multo post, etiam ut domum libros examinandos 
acciperet, impetravit ? 


‘Heri [die 3 Febr.], opera patris Francisci domi permittebantur 
Canones conciliorum cum commentis in Graeco. . . postremo Vasianzeni 
epistolarum volumina, sed pulchrum illud cum Basilii epistolis, de quo 
antea scripsi [ Brewer 22. 6173], heri non erat in capsa, ubi id reliqueram. 
Policiti sunt procuratores, habiturum me ubi istos restituero.’ * 


Sed Crocus ne ceteras quidem, quae hoc tempore Venetiis extabant, 
praetermisit bibliothecas: etenim priusquam ipsam Marcianam in- 
spexit, iam eiusdem Francisci Georgii auxilio SS. Iohannis et Pauli 
peruestigauit bibliothecam,* de qua die 6 Ian. haec scripsit: ‘ Inueni 
etiam in Bibliotheca Iohannis et Pauli Nazianzenum sed non epistolas, 
inueni etiam Basilii epistolas.’® Attamen postea, ut ex alia quadam 
epistula, die 2 Martii scripta,* elucet, ‘ antiquissimum Gregorii Nazian- 
zeni epistularum ’ hic inuenit ‘codicem’. Cuius bibliothecae libri anno 
1789 in Marcianam sunt delati,’ sed in Castellanii catalogo, qui libros 
m. 5. post annum 1740 illatos recenset,* nullus nunc SS. Iohannis et 
Pauli commemoratur codex, qui Gregorii Nazianzeni contineat epistulas. 
At etiam a. 1740 Dominicus M. Berardelli huius bibliothecae codicem 
quendam ἢ. LXI signatum, chartaceum, 5. circa xu, his uerbis 


1 Brewer Ep. 6140=cod. Arund. 151 fol. 144*-145*. Cf. Brewer Ep. 6168. 

2 Haec ex optime seruato codicis Arundelliani (fol. 164-165) apographo attuli, 
cum in codice Cottoniano et ipsa Croci epistula (Brewer Ep, 6156) et eius apogra- 
phum, notis secretis conscriptum (Brewer Ep. 6173), permultas exhiberent lacunas. 
Cf. Brewer Ep. 6165. 

3 Quae ex ipso codice Cottoniano (fol. 32") deprompsi, nam apud Brewerum (Ep. 
6197) argumentum solum exstat anglice conscriptum. Cf, Brewer Ep. 6165, 
6192, 6238. 

* Brewer Ep. 6192, 6229. De hac quoque bibliotheca libros domi legendos 
accepit, V. Brewer Ep, 6149. 

5 Brewer Ep. 6140, cf. supra adn. 1. 5 Brewer Ep. 6250. 

* T. Valentinelli Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad 5. Marci Venetiarum. Cod. MS 
Latini I Venetiis 1868, c. xiii pp. 96, 98 sq. 

* C. Castellani Catalogus Codicum Graecorum, qui in bibliothecam Ὁ. Marc 
Venetiarum inde ab anno MDCCXL ad haec usque tempora inlati sunt. Venctiis 1895. 
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describit : ‘ Nazianzeni (S. Gregorii) Epistolae 147, Galeni de diebus 
criticis, περὶ xpwipwv’'; quem librum, ut ipse Berardellius adnotat, 
etiam Montefalconius (a. 1702) in Diario Italico (p. 47) commemorauit : 
‘Codex xu saeculi. Epistolae Gregorii Nazianzeni et quaedam 
Basilii.’ (Cf. Bib/. Bidl.i 478.) Ad eundem fortasse librum, cum inter 
omnes constet illius aetatis in codicibus describendis indiligentia, ea per- 
tinent, quae apud Tomasinium (a. 1650)’ de quodam eiusdem bibliothecae 
codice Graeco prolata inuenies : ‘ Theodori περὶ ἑκουσίου καὶ ἀκουσίου... 
Georgii Gemistii de uirtute . . . Basilii et aliorum epistulae, Galenus de 
diebus criticis.’ Ex iis autem, quae hic de Theodori [Gazaei] et Georgii 
Gemistii [Plethonis] operibus sunt dicta, non sine aliqua probabilitate 
conici potest hunc esse illum librum m. 5. quem, ipsius Croci aetate 
(5. XVI) exaratum, commemorat codex Vaticanus gr. 2240 (Column. 79), 
ubi ad f. 565 haec leguntur : ἐκλογὴ βιβλίων τῶν παρ᾽ ἐνέταις ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ 
ἰῶᾶν καὶ πώλου τῶν ἁγίων"... Θεοδώρου τοῦ γαζῇ συγγράμματα μετὰ 
τῶν γεωργίου τοῦ πλήθωνος." Etiam 5. Antonii bibliothecam eodem 
Francisco Gregorio intercedente Crocus inspexit* ; quae bibliotheca 
a Grimaniorum familia condita erat (Tomasini |. 1. p. 1) ad eamque 
sine dubio referenda sunt, quae in Croci epistula, die 4 Febr. ad 
Ghinuccium episcopum Wigornensem® scripta, leguntur: ‘Iam audio 
non a protonotario solo, sed etiam a pluribus aliis fide dignis, habere 
Cardinalem Grimanum et efistolas Nazianzeni omnes et Basilii et con- 
cilia omnia graeca cum epistolis et decretis et canonibus hic Venetiis.’® 
Codicum tamen, qui in hac bibliotheca asseruabantur obscura prorsus 
sunt fata, nam a. 1687 Bibliotheca tristi incendio est consumpta, neque 
ullum librum seruatum esse Castellanius contendit (I. 1. p. 44 adn.). 
At tamen Zeo Dorez, ignotis quibusdam documentis innisus, sane pro- 
babilem protulit opinionem plures huius bibliothecae codices aut ipso 
incendii tempore aut iam prius surreptos esse eoque modo in alias 
bibliothecas atque in ipsam Marcianam peruenisse.? Quibus liceat 
mihi adicere aliud quoddam, a More//io adhibitum testimonium, e quo, 
ut opinor, eluceat partem saltem eorum librorum in Marcianam biblio- 
thecam re uera transisse: ‘Poco dopo [intellege past annum 1589] 


1 Dominicus Maria Berardelli, ‘Codicum omnium Graecorum . . . qui manuscripti 
in bibliotheca S. Iohannis et Pauli... asservantur, catalogus’ ap. Nuova Raccolta 
@ opuscoli scientific e filologici t. xx (1740) fol. K. 5. 

3.1, Ph. Tomasini Bibliothecae Venetae manuscriptae ... Utini 1650, ‘ Biblio- 
theca SS. Ioannis et Pauli’ pp. 22-23. 

5 Heiberg Philol. 55 (1896) p. 746 sq. 

* Brewer Ep. 6174. 

5 Qui erat regius orator Romac, atque omnium Henrici VIII ministrorum 
quodammodo magister ac princeps, ut ex his omnibus epistulis elucet. 

® Brewer Ep. 6197, cf. supra p. 288 adn. 3. 

7 Revue Critique 30 (1896) p. 91-92. 
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secondo un Decreto del Senato 1636. 24 Nov. /ascid Libri alla Republica 
anche il Patriarca d’ Aquileja Giovanni Grimani, da cui ebbe il Publico 
Museo gran parte d’ Anticaglie: ma pit chiara notizia non ritrovo, che 
dia conferma a questo fatto.’' Qua re efficitur, ut etiam huius biblio- 
thecae libros, etsi a Castellanio (1. 1.) non designatos, in Marciana liceat 
quaerere. De illis autem codicibus, quos, ut suspicor, Crocus, 
Gregorianas quaerens epistulas, legisse potuerit, tres praecipue apud 
Tomasinium (1. 1) uideas :— 


‘p. 16 Pluteus XVII Epistulae Graecae Patrum f. πη. 
P-17 5 XXI_Gregorius Nazianzenus 4 m. 
p11 , XXIII Epistulae Anonymi 4 ch.’? 


Patauinam denique Crocus inspexit S. Iustinae bibliothecam, in qua 
tamen Nazianzeni orationes solas inuenit, non epistulas.° 

Iam uideamus quae Crocus his omnibus bibliothecis et codicibus 
excussis eruerit et quatenus munus sibi delatum praestiterit : Gregoria- 
nam quidem epistulam, quam ita comparatam habere uoluit Stokesleius 
ut regis causam adiuuaret, etsi tantos subiit labores, non inuenit ; et 
profecto inuenire non poterat hanc solam ob causam, quod eiusmodi 
epistula Gregoriana omnino nulla est. Quid, si in eius epistulis, ad 
aliquod matrimonium pertinentibus (2222. 144, 145, 193, 23°, 231, 232), 
nonnulla extant eis, quae Stokesleius moliebatur, prorsus contraria, 
ueluti in 222. 144, ubi expressis uerbis haec dicuntur: "Ey δὲ ἥδιστα 
ἂν γνώμην ἔδωκα... ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ κυρῶσαι τὸ ἀποστάσιον, ὃ τοῖς pete 
pos ἀπαρέσκει πάντως νόμοις, κἂν οἱ Ῥωμαίων ἑτέρως κρίνωσι (Migne 
P. Gr. 37, col. 245, 248)? Itaque non mirabimur, quod apud regios 
ministros orta sit suspicio, huic quaestioni fortasse errorem quendam 
Stokesleii‘* subesse, praesertim cum I. Casalis eiusmodi epistulam se 
non inter Gregorianas, sed inter Basilianas legisse praedicaret.*5 Nunc 
igitur Crocus omne studium ad Basilianas epistulas examinandas con- 
uertit et breui epistulam illam, in qua totius causae cardo uertebatur, 
Basilit epistulam 199 (Migne, 1.1. 32, col. 724 A), re uera inuenit. 
Haec enim legas; quae ex Croci epistula, die 18 Febr. (?) ad regem 
missa excerpsi :— 


‘ Basilius ille Neocaesariensis, Invictissime et potentissime princeps, 
qui ob e γ “- religijonem et pietatem et magnus et sanctus non 
immerito dictus est, in libro ad Amphilochium episcopum ita graece 


' I. Morelli Della Pubblica Libreria di 5. Marco in Venesia Dissertazione storica, 
Venezia 1774, pp. xxxviii-xl, iii, 

2 V. praeterea de hac bibliotheca : Blume Jtal. p. 225. 

3 Brewer Ep. 6149; 6168 (p. 2756), cf. 1. Ph. Tomasini Bibl. Patavinae MSS, 
Utini 1639, pp. 44, xi-xii. 

* Brewer Ep. 6170, cf. Ep. 6159. δ Brewer Ep. 6194, 6174. 
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scriptum reliquit: περὶ τῶν δύο ἀδελφῶν, ἢ ἀδελφοῖς δύο γαμουμένω[ν] 
ἐπιστολίδιον ἡμῖν ἐκπεφώνητί αι], οὗ τὸ ἀντίγραφον [ἐπεστείλαμεν σοῦ τῇ 
εὐλαβείᾳ: ὃ δὲ ἀδελφοῦ ἰδίου γυναῖκα λαβὼν οὐ πρότερον [δεχϑήγ, 
σεται, πρὶν ἀποστῆναι αὐτῆς. Hoc est: “de iis, qui duas sorores 
duxere, aut [duobus] fratribus nupsere epistolula a nobis edita est, cuius 
adversarias misi ad pietatem tuam. Ceterum qui proprii fratris uxorem 
duxerit, non prius admittatur in fidelium communionem, quam ab ea 
fuerit separatus.” Ex quibus verbis non temere divino (sic) hanc esse 
illam, quam nos tantopere quaerimus et lapsum memoria Stoxleium 
Nazianzeno ascripsisse, quod eral ἢ Basilii. Eam igitur ad maiestatem 
tuam mittimus .. .’ 


Dein Franciscum Gregorium laudare pergit :— 


‘Hic solus . . . hic Antonianam bibliothecam mihi aperuit. Hic 
Antonianae et Marcianae indices veros, sine quibus ficticium illum 
orat[oris] tui numquam deprehendissemus, mihi tradidit describendos. 
Hic domino Dominico Tr[evisano] nepoti suo, homini graece et latine 
exacte docto persuasit, ut sua fide et nomine primum quidem ex 
Tohannis et Pauli deinde ex Sancti Marci Bibliotheca libros desumeret, 
quos domi meae perlegendos permitteret. hi sunt [venerandae ἢ] 
antiquitatis graeci libri, in quibus epistolam tam diu nobis quaesitam 
inveni| mus).’* 


Quibus tamen Crocus minime sibi acquiescendum esse putauit et, ut 
quaestioni omnem adimeret scrupulum, iterum et saepius Gregorianas 
. uersauit epistulas ; tunc etiam unam et alteram, si quae omnino ad 
matrimonium referri poterat, ad Ghinuccium mittebat, ut ex eius litteris 
ad Stokesleium datis elucet :— 


‘ Superioribus his diebus ad te misi epistulam Basilii, quam tu as[cri- 
psisti] Nazianzeno. Evolvi autem Nazianzeni epistulas omnes, nec 
aliquam inveni, quae utcunque ad nostrum negotium vel suspicione 
posset trahi, praeter duas, quas quamvis huc videantur nihil pertinere, ut 
ne indiligentem in evolvendis libris putes, descriptas ad episcopum misi.’* 


Atque huc pertinet ex. c. Greg. Naz. 222. 232, quam primo miserrime 
mutilatam, dein integram inuenit, ut ipse dicit :— 


*Legimus epistulas Nazianzeni omnes et nihil in his, quos habemus, 
libris invenimus, sed in altero antiquissimo S. Iohannis et Pauli inveni- 
mus epistulam integram, cuius mancam partem misimus, scriptamque 
eam ad Dioclem, non quod putabamus ad Amphilochium? Nec ulla in 
omnibus istis Nazianzeni praeter hanc et alteram, quae ulla suspicione 


1 Cod. Cotton, fol. 47 (48)*. Apud Brewerum (Z/. 6229) argumentum solum 
inuenitur. 
3 Cod. Cotton. fol. 58, Brewer Ep. 6251. 
3 De Gregorii Nazianzeni epistula 232 agitur, cuius fragmentum in litteris die 
22. Febr. ad Ghinuccium datis laudauit, V. Brewer Ep. 6239. 
U2 
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ad nuptias trahi possent, et eas quamquam nihil ad rem facientes, ut ne 
tamen videamur fuisse indiligentes, mi[ttimus].’* 


Iam igitur ad certum erat redactum Basi/ianam solam, quae huc faceret, 
esse epistulam. 

Alia nunc oritur quaestio nondum profligata, uérum Crocus Romae 
reuera fuerit, id quod principio in animo habebat (u. supra), necne.’ 
Atque primum est, quod moneamus, omnino non uideri uerisimile, ut 
Crocus, Henrici VIII minister, Pontificis Maximi, qui omnia regis 
nouerat consilia,* bibliothecam adire, nedum excutere potuerit, etiamsi 
Poenitentiarii illud officium adeptus fuisset.* Et profecto in nulla 
epistula Croci, Ghinuccii aut aliorum, qui huic causae operam dabant, 
testimonium aliquod inuenimus eiusmodi, ut eo innisi Crocum 
aliquando Romae fuisse ac bibliothecam Vaticanam inspexisse creda- 
mus; quin contra his epistulis perlectis, pro explorato necesse est 
habeamus Crocum ipsum breui sibi persuasisse nullam in Vaticana 
bibliotheca spem poni debere. Quae Croci sententia luculentissime 
apparet ex Ghinuccii quadam epistula ad regem missa, quam in breuiorem 
formam redactam—cum etiam ad Vaticanae bibliothecae historiam non 
sine momento uideatur esse—ex codice Arundelliano ° affero :— 


‘Scribit Crocus ex Venetiis valde longas litteras, datas 10. octavo 
Ianuarii® ; quod ad rem attinet in substantia est invenisse se Venetiis 
Bibliothecarium Papae |Hieronymum Aleandrum]' ab eoque intellexisse 
perdita Romae ultra quadringenta volumina graeca* et non esse ad 
praesens in Bibliotheca librum illum Naszianzent, quem quaerimus, sed 
iactare apud se totum esse Nazianzenum licet non ibi sed in Apulia; 
item dictum sibi fuisse a quodam Valeriano Burgomense [ Bergamo]? 
uiro docto, esse apud episcopum Theatinum [Chieti]’ ibi existentem 


1 Cod. Cotton. fol. 57 (58)*. Quae a Brewero (Ep. 6250) perperam sunt intellecta. 

2 Cf. Encyclopaewa Britannica” ‘Croke Richard’ et Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie iv, Leipzig 1876, pp. 602-604 (Horawitz). 

3 Brewer Ep. 6108, p. 2757. 

* Cf. Brewer Ep. 6105. 

5 In fol. 158*-160* ea exstant, quae ad Crocum pertinent, Ghinuccii manu ut 
uidetur scripta, prius quam ea notis secretioribus condidit ; quae recensio lectu 
difficilis et multis lacunis foeda apud Brewerum (1.1. Ep. 6168) exstat. 

5 Brewer Ep. 6149. 7 V. supra p. 286, cf. Brewer Ep. 6149, 6150. 

8 Cf. Brewer Ep. 6149, 6150. Quae ad famosam illam urbis Romae occupationem 
(anni 1527) quae sacco di Roma dicta est, sine dubio sunt referenda. Attamen de 
* 400 libris omissis’ neque E. J. Vogel Gesch. d. Vaticana seit d. Zeit Sixtus IV. 
bis 6. J. 1600 (Serapeum vii, 1846), pp. 289 sq., neque Ε, Mintz La Biblothéque du 
Vatican au ΧΥ 5 siécle (Petite Bibl. d'art et d’ archéol, Paris 1886), ullam faciunt men- 
tionem, Fr. Blume autem (Jter. Ital. pp. 271-272) Vaticanam Bibliothecam in hac 
calamitate exiguo aut omnino nullo damno affectam esse asseuerat. 

® Non ‘ Burgi .. .’ ut Brewer in suo codice se legisse putat ; cf. Ep. 6193, 6149. 

10 I, Petrum Carafam dicit, qui postea Pontifex Maximus Paulus IV factus est, hoc 
autem tempore, post urbem captam, Venetiis erat. Cf. Brewer Ep. 6150, 6173- 
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non solum Nazianzenum, sed etiam Maximum Planudem et Criso- 
stomum et rapsodias multorum commentariorum in utrumque Testa- 
mentum et fere omnes libros quos dominus Stoksleyus ex mandato 
matestatis vestrae dixit sibi esse legendos . . . petiit etiam a me consilium, 
utrum deberet ulterius ibi manere . . . ego autem ad eum sc[rip]si, quod 
mihi videbatur eum debere ibi manere, donec speraret posse cau|sae | 
maiestatis vestrae prodesse, nam Romae non videtur esse tantas spes [ut 


spera\bamus...’ 
Atque iam die 2 Febr. ipse Crocus haec scripsit :— 


‘,..Iam certum est hic libros omnes illos esse, quos mihi Romae legen- 
dos praescripsit Stoxleius, et Nazianzeni epistulas illas, quas nos maxime 
cupimus ; et Romae non esse et hic esse a fide dignis . . . accepimus.’ ' 


Cum denique ex posterioribus Croci epistulis aperte eluceat eum de 
Vaticana Bibliotheca, cuius custos Aleander regi esset inimicissimus, 
prorsus desperauisse,’ atque idem Crocus in alia quadam epistula a rege 
petat, ut se Venetiis in Germaniam mittat,’ procliuis est coniectura 
Crocum epistula illa Venetiis inuenta iam de Roma nihil curayisse et 
breui alio quodam munere esse affectum. Adde, quod non ita multo 
post ipsa regis causa iam peracta erat. 

Ultima autem epistula, quam in hac causa ex Italia misit Crocus 
(Brewer Z£f. 6745), Venetiis est scripta et postea, anno demum 1532, 
eum deprehendimus, Oxoniensem professorem, regis libellum de suo 
diuortio conscriptum * summis efferentem laudibus.® 

At ex bibliotheca Vaticana est depromptum opusculum quoddam 
Graecum, quod in cod. Arundelliano 151 asseruatur (fol. 187%, 188») 
atque his lemmatibus est instructum : ‘ Ex puplica bibliotheca ponteficis 
ex libro, qui inscribitur Collecta B. Gregorii Nazianzeni in fine tertii 
banchi supra.’ Et paulo infra: ‘Zpistula inventa in libro Gregorit 
Nazianzeni in bibliotheca ponteficis in tertio banco.’ Huc sine dubio 
pertinet Ghinuccii epistula, cuius argumentum in eodem codice Arundell. 
(fol. 183%, 184%) asseruatur: ‘ Excerpta ex litteris Domini Wigorniensis 
die vii Februarii Bononiae datis.’ Cum epistula ipsa apud Brewerum 


Eius libri autem in Vaticanam bibliothecam postea sunt delati. Cf. V. Gardthausen 
Sammlungen πε, Cataloge griech, Hss., Leipzig 1903 [Byz. Archiv. 3], p. 44. 

1 Cod. Cotton. fol. 296, cf. Brewer Ep. 6192. 

2 Brewer Ep. 6280 (21 Mart.) p. 2823; 6354 (23 Apr.). Quod hic (p. 2853) 
apud Brewerum ‘ Alexander’ pro ‘ Aleander ’ legitur, merus error est. 

3. Cod. Cotton. fol. 495 (50°) haec a Croco scripta habet: ‘...Si regi placet et 
videtur mihi non posse melius facere, quam si amicos quidem parandos huic patri 
(Francisco Gregorio], libros graecos evolvendo[s] Dominico Trevisano eius nepoti 
{i]n regem propter litteras (?) optime fideliterque affecto (?), graece praeterea exacte 
docto, committeret et nos in Germaniam ad parandos illos amicos mitteret.’ 

* A glasse of the truthe [London 1531]. 

5 Brewer 1.1. vol. v Ep. 1338, cf. Ep. 1320 et 1180. 
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ex cod. Cottoniano edita (ep. 6205) admodum sit mutilata, haec uelim 
legas e codice Arundelliano descripta :— 


‘ Mittit [Ghinuccium intellege] copiam quorundam scriptorum Grae- 
corum ex quodam volumine Gregorii Nazianzeni ex dibliotheca pontificis 
et ex illo banco, quod dixerat Dominus Stokleus, in quo libro est illa 
epistula, quae quaerebalur. Et unus Graecus dixit, quod dicta scripta 
non continebant quae quaerebamus, tamen quod faciunt aliquid contra 
adversarios nostros, sed tutius istic, quam hic veritas epistulae interpre- 
tabitur [!], cuius etiam exemplum misi ad dominum Crocum.’ 


Quae tamen noua et sane mira ‘ epistula’? e duobus constat capitibus : 
"Ἔπαινοι γυναικῶν et [ἔπαινοι ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς ὁμοζύγων, atque accura- 
tius examinata non nisi cento guidam 6 Gregorii Nazianzeni orationibus 
conflatus apparet. Nam haec uelim uideas, quae ex. c. ex ipso principio 
profero: Eis δύο ταῦτα διῃρημένου πασὶ τοῦ βίου. . . δημιουργεῖται πρὸς 
ἀρετήν = Or. 8 (Migne P.G. xxxv) col. 797 A-B+ Οὐ χρυσὸς ἐκείνην 
ἐκόσμησεν ... καὶ ὄνειδος τὸ αἰσχύνεσθαι = Or. eadem 1. |. col. 800 B- 
801 A ’Exeivy μὲν ἄλλων γυναικῶν κάλλει... δ ἀλλήλων κρατύνουσα 
= Or. 18 (Migne ibid.) col. 993 C-996 A - καὶ οὐ τὰ μὲν τῆς μεγαλο- 
ψυχίας τοιαῦτα. .. τῶν γενναιοτάτων ἀνδρικώτερα = Or. 8, col. 804 B-C, 
et q. s. 

Quid si etiam codicem Vaticanum, e quo haec essent descripta, in- 
uenisse contigit? Hic est codex Vat. 485 5. xiii, qui titulo ‘Collecta 
B. Gregorii Nazianzeni et Maximi’ denotatus, Anthologiam continet 
Gregorianam, in qua (in capitibus vé-vs, pl. 88>-go) eadem prorsus 
atque in codice Arundelliano extant.’ Itaque uides nescioquem—caue 
ne Crocum putes—lucri fortasse faciendi studio ductum, haec ex libro 
Vaticano excerpsisse atque iis, qui Gregorianas quaererent epistulas, 
pro uera Nazianzeni epistula obtrusisse, aut saltem obtrudere studuisse. 


1 Cf. [Forshall, J.] Catal. of MSS in the Brit. Mus, New series [London] vol. i : 
The Arundel MSS 1834, p. 40: ‘De hoc opusculo nihil traditur in editione operum 
Gregorii Nazianzeni Parisiis impressa a. 1788 studio Monachorum 5. Mauri.’ 
Minime mirum id quidem, 

2 De hoc codice aliisque duobus a me examinatis, qui eandem contineant Antho- 
logiam, u. Przychocki Eos xvi(1g910) pp. 109-114 (cf. supra, p. 286 adn. 9). Cum autem 
reliqui duo codices (Pii II 7, Vat. gr. 484) posteriore demum saeculi xvi dimidio 
essent exarati, codicis Vat. 485 solius hic rationem esse habendam suspicabar. 
Quam coniecturam Monsignor I. Mercati, a me rogatus, ut est eximia comitate, per 
litteras ad me missas ad certum redegit. Qui uir doctus praeterea hunc codicem a 
Sixti IV temporibus (1471-1484) re uera ‘in tertio banco’ fuisse asseruatum 
benigne me docuit. Aperte autem conspirant, quae de Platina, Sixti IV Biblio- 
thecario, in libro Acta litteraria ex manuscriptis eruta atque collecta cura Burcardt 
Gotthelffii Struvvit fasc. IV, lenae 1706, p. 10, sunt dicta: ‘ Dividit Platina libros 
secundum banca sive repositoria, ita, ut primum bancum contineat Bibiia .. . fer- 
tium alia adhuc Augustini, Ambrogii, B, Gregori. . . .” 
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Quae omnia autem luculenter demonstrant, quanta etiam hac aetate 
Gregorii Nazianzeni fuerit auctoritas, ut in hoc tam graui discrimine ad 
eius praecipue opera uiri docti prouocauerint. 


Gustavus PRzyYCHOCKI. 
Scribebam in uico Gromntk. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTS ON THE APOCALYPSE, 


Ir was only in July last that a Greek scholar of the University of 
Athens, M. Diobouniotis, sent to Dr Harnack the copy of a text of 
a considerable part of the Apocalypse accompanied by the comments 
of some early patristic writer whom he was not able to identify. The 
copy was taken from a tenth-century manuscript in the monastery of 
Meteoron, which had already yielded a work of Hippolytus, ‘On the 
blessings of Jacob.’ Harnack at once recognized this new commentary 
as the work of Origen, with the exception of the last two comments 
which were extracts from Irenaeus known to us hitherto for the most 
part in Latin only. With characteristic speed Harnack produced an 
editio princeps which was in our hands before the middle of December.’ 
Students of Origen, and students of the text of the Apocalypse, must 
of necessity read this little tract for themselves ; so that I shall not take 
up space by any further description of its contents. I only ask leave 
to make a few emendations of a text, which, notwithstanding the 
excellent work that Harnack has done upon it, still challenges the 
corrector. 

1. Scholion xi (p. 26) 1. 6. This sentence is quite right as it stands. 
It means: Perhaps his perplexity arises from thinking of ordinary 
death ; whereas what has been said above as to ‘the second death’ 
may fairly be applied, if need be, to an angel. 

2. xiv 1. 4. A full stop is required after κεκρυμμένον. Then the words 
καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ψῆφον ὄνομα καινόν are in place as a new Jemma. 

3. xx 1. 8. Harnack prints διὸ οὐδεὶς ἀνοίξει τὰ κατὰ τὸ γράμμα τοῦ 
νόμου, οὐκέτι ἐφεξῆς τὰ λοιπὰ φυλαχθῆναι χώραν ἔχοντα. The codex 
has οὐκετι φυ ὑφεξεις τα λοιπα λαχθηνα. Harnack has accepted the 
ingenious correction offered by Diobouniotis ; but he adds ‘at locus 
nondum sanus est’. It seems quite clear that in the archetype a line 

1 Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur Apokalypse Johannis, nebst einem 


Stick aus Irenaeus, Lib. v, Graece, entdeckt und herausgegeben von Constantin 
Diobouniotis und Adolf Harnack (Texte und Untersuchungen, 1911). 
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ended with φυ, and the next line began with Aax@yva. The gloss 
ὑφέξεις τὰ λοιπά was written in the margin after gv, and has become 
part of the text. We have only to omit it, in order to get perfectly good 
sense. But I cannot account for the gloss. 

4. xxiv 1. 12. Immediately following this scholion comes another, 
which Harnack prints as a footnote, thus: ‘Post cap. xxiv Scholion 
(ox) invenitur :— 

Ὦ cov πάντως ἀκούειν ἐστὶν ἐπιστημονικὰ λέγοντος [cod. λέγων] ὡς 
[cod. ἢ] μόνου τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἠνθισμένου [cod. ἠθησμένου" οὕτω 
σου πάντως ἐστὶν ἀκούειν τοῦ πνεύματος ὡς [cod ἢ] μόνου τοῦ πνευματικὸν 
[cod. πνευματικοῦ] ἔχοντος (cod. ἔχωντος] ὠτίον προστεθειμένον αὐτῷ [Ὁ] 
θεόθεν κατὰ τὸ λεχθέν' προσέθηκέ μοι ὠτίον τοῦ ἀκούειν [765.] 5]. τὸ γὰρ 
τῆς αἰσθήσεως τῆς ἀκουστικῆς ὄργανον καὶ τὰ ἄλογα ἔχουσι, μόνων [cod. 
μόνον] τῶν κατὰ τὸ πνεῦμα σοφῶν ἐχόντων τὸ τῆς συνέσεως ὠτίον, περὶ οὗ ὃ 
σωτὴρ πληθυντικῶς εἴπεν᾽ ὁ ἔχων ὦτα ἀκούειν ἀκουέτω [ Matt. xi 15].’ 

On this astonishing note (‘héchst merkwiirdige Bemerkung’) 
Harnack’s comment is even more astonishing. It cannot, he says, 
refer to the writer of the Apocalypse, but only to the writer of the 
commentary ; and it is certainly not from the pen of the latest scribe 
(for he it seems did not know who the commentator was), but from 
some earlier reader of the commentary. So exceptional a praise of the 
commentator, as the one only interpreter who has an ear for the things 
of the Spirit, can hardly refer to any one but Origen, and can hardly 
have been written by any but one of his early admirers—say Pamphilus, 
by preference, or perhaps Eusebius ! 

I venture to suggest a much less interesting—indeed a most prosaic— 
interpretation of the passage ; re-writing it in closer accord with the 
text of the manuscript, and regarding it as a characteristic comment of 
Origen on the last clause of the short section (Apoc. iii 21, 22) with 
which he has just been dealing; namely on the words Ὁ ἔχων οὖς 
ἀκουσάτω τί τὸ πνεῦμα λέγει ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις. 

Ὡς οὐ παντὸς ἀκούειν ἐστὶν ἐπιστημονικῶν λόγων, ἢ μόνου τοῦ κατὰ τὴν 
ἐπιστήμην εἰθισμένου οὕτως οὐ παντός ἐστιν ἀκούειν τοῦ πνεύματος, ἢ μόνου 
τοῦ πνευματικοῦ, ἔχοντος ὠτίον προστεθειμένον αὐτῷ θεόθεν κατὰ τὸ λεχθέν" 
προσέθηκέ μοι ὠτίον τοῦ ἀκούειν, κτλ. 

5. xxvi. This is a troublesome passage. I give it as it is edited, 
merely premising that it is a comment on Apoc. iv 11 ὅτι σὺ ἔκτισας 
τὰ πάντα, καὶ διὰ τὸ θέλημά σου ἦσαν καὶ ἐκτίσθησαν. 

Οὐ τοῦτο τὸ ὃν κτίζεται, ἀλλὰ τὸ κτιζόμενόν ἐστι: τὰ λογικὰ δὲ μετὰ τὸ 
οὐσιωθῆναι καὶ εἶναι δέχονται τὸ κτισθῆναι: αὐτὸς γὰρ εἶπεν᾽ φησὶν καὶ 
ἐγεννήθησαν, αὐτὸς ἐνετείλατο καὶ ἐκτίσθησαν [Ῥ5. xxxiii g]. κτίζεται γάρ 
τις ἐπὶ ἔργοις ἀγαθοῖς [cf. Eph. ii 10], πρὸ τούτου dv θεοῦ ποίημα, εἰς 
καρδίαν καθαράν. καὶ οὐκ αὐτὸς οὗτος ὁ πατὴρ ἐκτίσατό σε καὶ ἐποίησέν 
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σε καὶ ἔπλασέν σε... . σημειωτέον ὡς καὶ τὰ κτίσματα τῷ θελήματι τοῦ θεοῦ 
γεγονέναι φησίν᾽ ὅθεν οὐκ ἐξαπτέον τὴν ὕπαρξιν τοῦ σωτῆρος τῆς θελήσεως 
τοῦ πατρός" ob γὰρ κτίσμα τυγχάνει τὸ γὰρ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ τοῦτο σαφῶς. 

‘This note’, says Harnack, ‘contains four important points of 
teaching : (1) that ποιεῖν and κτίζειν are not absolutely the same ; on 
the contrary, ποιεῖν in certain cases precedes κτίζειν : only of λογικά can 
both be predicated, and they, after having been “ made”, κτίζονται ἐπὶ 
ἔργοις ἀγαθοῖς : whereas all else simply κτίζεται ; (2) that God is not 
Himself the Creator and Former ; (3) that, because what is fashioned 
has come to be through the will of God, the being of “the Saviour” 
(the Logos) must be identified with the will of God; (4) that “the 
Saviour ” is no κτίσμα." 

As to (1) the general meaning is clear ; but the first sentence of the 
Greek is difficult. The manuscript has οὐ τοῦτο ὃν κτίζεται. 

As to (2) it is to be noted that the manuscript has ὡς καρδίαν καθαράν 
[εἰς is a conjectural emendation]. There seems to be a reference 
to Ps. li 12 καρδίαν καθαρὰν κτίσον ἐν ἐμοί, ὃ θεός. Then there 
follows a reminiscence of Isa. xliv 1 Κύριος ὁ θεός ὃ ποιήσας σε καὶ ὃ 
πλάσας σε [cp. Ps. cxviii (cxix 73) αἱ χεῖρές σου ἐποίησάν με καὶ ἔπλασάν 
με]. Origen’s comment must be read as interrogative : this is suggested 
not only by the obvious meaning, but also by the form of the sentence, 
οὐκ αὐτὸς οὗτος κτλ. There is no need to suppose that anything has 
fallen out after this sentence. 

The statement in (3) that ‘das Sein des Soter (des Logos) mit dem 
Willen Gottes identificiert werden muss’ does not appear to me to 
express what Origen here says, namely that ‘the κτίσματα have come 
into existence by the will of God; wherefore we must not make the 
Being of the Saviour dependent on the will of the Father (ὅθεν οὐκ 
ἐξαπτέον τὴν ὕπαρξιν τοῦ σωτῆρος τῆς θελήσεως τοῦ πατρός), for He is not 
ἃ κτίσμα. . 

6. xxvii 1.17. Α full stop should be placed after rvyxdve. The 
words περὶ τούτου τοῦ βιβλίου belong to what follows: καὶ Μωῦσῆς 
ἔγραψεν, καὶ ἐν Ἦσαΐᾳ γέγραπται περὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ πολλαχοῦ τῆς γραφῆς. 

7. xxx. For the identification of the wrath of God with the devil, 
on the ground of the two narratives of David’s numbering of the people, 
an exact parallel in Contra Celsum iv 72 should be cited. 

8. xxxvii (p. 41) 1. 5. Ἐπὶ πλεῖον yap προφήτης τοῦ ἁγίου is Harnack’s 
emendation. The codex has ἐπὶ πλεῖον yap προφήτου ὃ ἅγιος, which 
should be retained. ‘ You will find’, he says, ‘that the prophets are 
one class of the saints: the word saint has a wider extent (ἐπὶ πλεῖον) 
than the word prophet; for God’s prophet must needs be a saint as 
well; but the converse does not hold, for many saints do not prophesy.’ 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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THE ODES OF SOLOMON : JEWISH OR CHRISTIAN? 


In the following pages some considerations are offered which have 
led me to think that the Odes of Solomon are an entirely Christian 
work, as against Dr Harnack’s view that the main body of them is 
Jewish, and that the definitely Christian portions (about one-eighth of 
the whole) were added later. Study of the Syriac text has impressed 
me with the belief that the passages bracketed out by Harnack as 
Christian interpolations are in spirit, thought, and vocabulary so inti- 
mately related to the rest that nothing short of identity of authorship 
can satisfactorily account for them. Harnack himself is much impressed 
by the closeness of this relation, for he writes: ‘ Fiir “ Johannes” hat 
also sowohl der urspriingliche jiidische Verfasser als auch der christ- 
liche Interpolator die grésste Bedeutung’ ; and again: ‘sind aber der 
urspriingliche Dichter und der Interpolator dem Verfasser des vierten 
Evangeliums verwandt, so sind sie auch unter sich verwandt. . . . Die 
Interpolationen sind z. T. im Geiste des urspriinglichen Verfassers 
mutatis mutandis gedichtet.’ 

Dr Harnack’s hypothesis then postulates a good deal. We have to 
think of a Jew and a Christian, separated by perhaps a century, both 
deeply imbued with ‘Johannine’ ideas, and having, in addition, a 
mutual affinity of such a kind as to make it probable that the milieu 
of the Christian interpolator was one not far removed from that of the 
original Jewish‘ author : ‘dies macht es aber wahrscheinlich, dass der 
Interpolator raumlich dem Kreise nicht ferngestanden hat, dem die ur- 
spriinglichen Oden angehéren.’ The following are the passages which 
Harnack regards as Christian interpolations: 3°, 8-2, 
19, 23)» 2 4 27, 295 41:5 5 36", 39", 4-7 
11-85, and parts also of 42*~". 

If we suppose that the object of the interpolator was to Christianize 
the Odes, it must be admitted that he was a consummate artist. One 
who reads the Odes through with Harnack’s supposition in mind can 
hardly fail to be struck by the extraordinary forbearance of this Christian- 
izing interpolator. With the exception of Ode 19 and the last two 
verses of 22, the Christian colouring, though unmistakeable, is as delicate 
as it well could be, being for the most part by way of allusion to, or 
implication of, Christian beliefs, rarely by explicit statement. Again, 
while it is not easy in many cases to assign a motive for either the place 
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or the content of the interpolations, it is also difficult to conceive why 
so many of the Odes should have been left wholly untouched. 

These are some of the general impressions which the Odes have left 
upon others besides myself. But my present purpose is to shew by 
particular examples that the Christian element goes deeper than Dr 
Harnack seems to have observed; while, on the other hand, passages 
in which he has detected Christianity, are so interlaced in other ways 
with the rest as to make it impossible to detach them with any degree 
of verisimilitude. In quoting from the Odes I shall for the convenience 
of readers usually place in square brackets references to the suspected 


es. 

I. Ode [42"-*] is rejected by Harnack from the Jewish Grundstock 
because it obviously treats of the descent of Christ to Hades. Why he 
does not include verses 15 and 16 in the bracket is not obvious, since 
they are plainly an integral part of the Descensus passage. Perhaps it 
is because Death and Sheol (= Hades) are also mentioned together in 
another Ode, in which there is nothing overtly Christian, viz. 15°. Of 
Ode 42, verses 15 to the end have most of the features that are familiar 
to us from Tischendorf’s so-called Gospel of Nicodemus part 1: Hades 
is disturbed by the advent of Christ ; and Death vomits Him up, and 
many along with Him, for He is as gall and bitterness to him: many 
run to meet Him, and hail Him as the Son of God, begging Him to 
release them from bonds and darkness. There is no mistaking this: 
here, in one of our Odes, is a veritable Descensus document ; and we 
shall not be justified in relegating it to a later date than the rest until, 
at least, we are sure that the collection contains no other reference to 
the descent to Hades. 

Now in Ode 17, after an allusion in verse 4 to a release from ‘ choking 
bonds ’, and the statement in vv. 8, 9 that ‘from thence He gave me 
the way of His goings (07 steps), and I opened the doors that were 
closed, and brake in pieces the bars of iron’, we read straight on in 
verse [τὸ foll.], ‘nothing appeared closed to me: because I was the door 
of everything. And I went over all my prisoners to loose them; that 
I might not leave any bound or binding . . . and they received my 
blessing and lived ; and they were gathered to me and were saved.’ 

With the last clause of this passage compare the following from the 
Descensus part of Ode 42 [verse 19]: ‘and I made a congregation of 
the living among his dead.’' As regards verses 8 and g—the opening 
of closed doors, and the breaking of iron bars,—and verses [τὸ foll. ]— 
the loosing of prisoners—surely they are integral parts of one and the 

1 Cf, Gosp. Nicod. Latin A c. 8 (24): ‘statim omnes sancti sub manu domini 


adunati sunt’ ; also Latin B c. 9 (25) : ‘ et congaudentes concurrebant sub manibus 
domini,’ 
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same Ode: cf. the Gospel of Nicodemus, Greek form c. 5 (21): ‘And 
immediately with these words the brazen gates were shattered, and the 
iron bars broken, and all the dead who had been bound came out of © 
the prisons.’ 

I now pass to Ode 22, in which Harnack finds no interpolations, It 
begins: ‘ He who brought me down from the height also brought me up 
from the lower (regions).’ It goes on in verse 5 foll.: ‘He that over- 
threw by my hands the dragon with seven heads: and Thou hast set me 
over his roots that I might destroy his seed. Thou wast there and 
didst help me. . . and Thy hand levelled a way for those who believe 
in Thee; and Thou didst choose them from the graves, and didst 
separate them from the dead. Thou didst take dead bones and didst 
cover them with bodies ; they were motionless, and Thou didst give the 
energy of life.’ 

Here we have to ask, what connexion has the dragon with seven 
heads with the descent to Hades? In the first place it may be remarked 
that it is needless to trace this dragon further than Apoc. xiii 3, where 
he appears, as in the Ode, with seven heads; and on the authority of 
Apoc. xx 2 we may venture to identify him with ‘the Devil and Satan’. 
Now in the Gospel of Nicodemus, Greek form c. 7 (23), Hades addresses 
Satan thus: ‘O arch-devil, beginning of death, roof of sin, end of all 
evil.’ If the dragon in our Ode then is Satan, we find him alluded to, 
together with his ‘root’ (= sin), in a formal account of the Descensus. 

There are two other points in the passage quoted from Ode 22 which 
must now be considered, viz. v. 7, the levelling of a way before those 
who believe, and vv. 9, 10, the ‘dead bones’ (obviously an allusion to 
Ezekiel). The first of these features appears in a less definite form in 
Ode 17" (dealt with above): ‘and from thence He gave me the way of 
His goings (or stes), and I opened the doors that were closed’, &c. 
For further illustration we must go outside our present Gospel of Nico- 
demus. A moderate acquaintance with early Syriac literature is enough 
to reveal the fact that one of the most popular themes among Syriac 
writers of the fourth century was that of the Descensus ad inferos. Any 
one who will read through St Ephraim’s Nisibene Hymns, nos. xxxv— 
Ixviii, in the Latin version of Bickell or in the English one given in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers xiii pp. 193-219, will see at once that 
the author is using a document which presented practically all the 
features of our so-called Gospel of Nicodemus, though probably not 
identical with any of the three current recensions. The elaborate 
dialogues, in which Satan, Sheol (= Hades) and Death figure, are on 
exactly the same lines as in our documents, and they can only be 
explained by the use of a written source. The same is true of a long 
passage in Aphraates (written ¢. 335), Hom. xxii δὲ 4-5. This evidence 
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of Ephraim and Aphraates for the existence in Syriac of a written 
account of the Descensus in the fourth century explains certain features, 
not found in our set documents, but shared by several Syriac writers. 
The most striking of these is the statement that when Christ departed 
from Sheol He trod a way for the dead to follow in. The following 
passages will illustrate the occurrence of this idea in Odes 17 and 22. 

1. Acts of Judas Thomas (Wright, p. 155): ‘And Thou didst descend 
to Sheol, and go to its uttermost end [cp. Ode 42}; and didst open 
its gates and bring forth its prisoners [ep. 17% ""], and didst tread for 
them a path (\eading) above.’ 

2. 7014. p. 288: ‘Thou didst descend into Sheol with mighty power, 
and the dead saw Thee and became alive, and the lord of death was 
not able to bear (it), and Thou didst tread for them a path (leading) on 
high ; and in Thy footsteps all Thy redeemed followed.’ On page 187 
is a passage which gives us another idea already noticed in Odes 17" 
and 42”: ‘ Jesus, right hand of the Father, who hast hurled down the 
evil one to the lowest limit,’ and collected his possessions into one 
blessed place of meeting.’ 

3. Aphraates Hom. xii ὃ 8 (ed. Parisot, col. 524): ‘Our Redeemer 
divided (07 broke open) Sheol, and shattered her doors, and He went 
into her midst and opened them, and trod a way before all those who 
believed in Him. 

4. St. Ephraim Homily on our Lord (ed. Lamy, vol. i p. 145 ; English 
transl. in icene and Post-Nicene Fathers xiii p. 305): ‘ And He departed 
from Sheol, and took up His abode in the Kingdom, that He might 
seek out a path from Sheol. 

Here are four passages, from three different writers, all making in effect 
the same statement, that Christ trod a way for the dead out of Sheol. 
In the passage from Aphraates xii we have the idea in a form which is 
very close indeed to that found in Ode 22", viz.: ‘and (He) trod a 
way before all ¢hose who believed in Him.’ 

The second point for illustration in Ode 22 is the reference to the 
quickening of the dead bones. This is not found in the Descensus 
documents printed by Tischendorf; but it appears in the Descensus 
dialogues of St Ephraim’s Nisibene Hymns (xxxvii): ‘I saw in the 
valley Ezekiel, who quickened the dead when he was questioned ; and 
I saw the bones move which were (mingled together) in confusion. 
There was a noise of the bones in Sheol, each bone searching for its 
fellow and each joint for its mate . . . unquestioned the voice of Jesus, 
the commarider of (all) creatures, quickened them.’ I think it will 
appear from some of the variants cited by Tischendorf Zvang. Nicod. 


1 Cf, Ode 42}7: 41 went down with him to the utmost of his depth’ ; and Gosp. 
Nicod. Latin A c, 7 (24) : ‘ et firma ima carcerum confregit.’ 
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Latin A c. 4 (20) no. 3 that Ephraim is here reproducing a written source: 
cp. his ‘questioned . . . unquestioned’ with the ‘divinis precibus. . . 
sine precibus’ of the Latin document. In these Hymns we also find 
Satan addressed by Death as ‘Dragon’ (Hymn Ivii), the Syriac word 
tannin being the same that is used in Ode 22. 

The evidence here brought together leaves no doubt in my mind that 
Odes 17 and 22, equally with 42, deal with the descent of Christ to 
Hades. But they do not, I think, exhaust the allusions to this subject 
in the Odes, The mention of Death and Sheol together in 15°, as in 
the Descensus portion of 42, has already been pointed out. Ode 31, I 
believe, also refers to this event: cp. v. 6 ‘come forth ye that have 
been afflicted, and receive joy, and possess your souls by His grace ; 
and take to you immortal life’. The next verse (7) should, I think, be 
translated: ‘and they made me a debtor to him (sc. Death) to whom 
I was not a debtor.’ (For the omission of the usual ‘ referring’ pronoun 
and preposition /eh, see Néldeke Syr. Gram. ὃ 347.) Again, Ode 21 
appears to me to be put into the mouth of the risen Christ, who is 
released from the bonds (of death ?), clothed in light for darkness, and 
acquires ‘ members free from sorrow and affliction and pain’. With this 
compare [17'*] ‘because they were to me as my memders, and I was 
their head’. Ode 33 also is intelligible as a message to the dead. The 
key to this interpretation lies in v. 2: ‘and He destroyed perdition 
from before Him, and spoiled’ all its belongings.’ The spoiling of 
Death, or Hades, is a feature of the Descensus emphasized by Aphraates 
in his most elaborate passage on this subject, Hom. xxii ὃ 4: ‘and He 
went in to him (Death) and began to spoil his possessions’ ; and again : 
‘He oppressed Death by spoiling of his possessions.’ 

II. In Ode 11, in which again Harnack finds no interpolations, we 
have a description of Paradise, which presents practically all the features 
found in the Afocalypse of Peter. The following parallels will illustrate 
this statement (I quote from the edition of the Afocalypse by Robinson 
and James, p. 49). 


Peter. Ode 11. 
‘The Lord shewed me a very v.14: ‘and He carried me to 
great space.’ His Paradise’ v. 20: ‘for there 
is abundant room in thy Paradise.’ 
‘The air there was illuminated v. 12: ‘And the Lord was like 
with the rays of the sun,’ sun shining on the face of the land.’ 


1 This is the literal meaning of the word; while that rendered ‘belongings’ 
means ‘preparation’, or ‘things prepared’: it is sometimes used for ‘a meal’, 
but naturally applies to any kind of acquired property. The Greek may have been 
σκεύη : cf. Matt. xii 29 τὰ σκεύη αὐτοῦ ἁρπάσαι. 


a 
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Peter. Ode 11. 
‘ And the earth itself blossoming v.11: ‘and I became like the 


with unfading flowers... and... 
plants . . . bearing blessed fruit.’ 


‘ And so strong was the perfume 
that it was borne to us even from 
thence.’ 


‘ And the dwellers of that place 


land which blossoms and rejoices 
in its fruits.’ 

Ὁ. 13: ‘and my breath enjoyed 
the pleasant odour of the Lord.’ 


v. 10: ‘and the Lord renewed 


were clad in the raiment of the me in His raiment, and possessed 


angels of light.’ me by His light.’ 
‘And with one voice they praised Ὁ. 15:: ‘and I worshipped the 
the Lord God.’ Lord on account of His glory.’ 


ΠῚ. Ode 7'*-"" I translate thus: ‘ For knowledge He hath set as His 
way. He made it broad and He made it long, and He brought it to 
all perfection. And He set in it the footprints of His light; and I (or 
it: sc. ‘knowledge’) walked from the beginning to the end.’ 

With the thought and language of these verses is connected a whole 
series of passages in the Odes, from the ‘ interpolated’ and ‘ uninter- 
polated’ parts alike. First, it is to be noted that Dr. Harris’s ‘ traces 
of light’ are literally ‘footprints of light’. The fact that the same 
striking metaphor is found in 10’ also (‘ and footprints of light were set 
upon their heart, and they walked in my life and were redeemed ’), is 
perhaps the reason why Dr Harnack has kept these two verses of Ode 7 
as part of the original work, while he brackets out the two preceding 
verses and the one following. The thought in the two passages is 
clearly the same: ‘/oolprints of light’ are left on the road, or in the 
hearts, of believers to guide them in the way in which they are to 
‘walk’. Compare again Ode 29°" [‘For I believed in the Lord’s 
Messiah, and it (ov He) appeared to me that He is the Lord; and He 
shewed me His sign], and led me by His light’. ‘The words in brackets 
are regarded by Harnack as interpolations. 

I now turn to Ode 39, which begins: ‘Great rivers are the power of 
the Lord: and those who despise Him they carry headlong.’ But, it 
is said (vv. 5, 6), ‘those who walk on them without blemish shall not 
fear, for a sign on them is the Lord; and the sign is a way for those 
who cross in the name of the Lord.’ Here again, as in [297], we have 
the Lord’s ‘sign’ as a guide in the way. What is this sign? The 
answer is found in vv. 8 ff, which I translate thus: ‘The Lord bridged 
them by His word, and He walked and crossed them on foot. And His 
footprints remain on the waters ; and they are not effaced, but they are 
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like a (piece of) wood' which is established in truth (07 with firmness). 
[And on this side and on that the waves were lifted up ; but the foot- 
prints of our Lord the Messiah remain, and they are not obliterated 
neither are they effaced.] And a way was set for those who cross after 
Him.’ The brackets again mark ‘ interpolations’. Here we have the 
‘sign’ of Ode [297] identified with the ‘footprints’ of Odes 7 and 10; 
and the thought connected with them is still the same—marks in the 
way for those who come after. But in 39 a further figure is introduced : 
these footprints are compared to a ξύλον firmly set up: by which is 
evidently meant some sort of road-post, either for direction, or simply 
to mark the boundary of the road. This figure may be illustrated from 
a Syriac writer. Philoxenus of Mabbdgh (+ ¢. 523) opens his seventh 
Discourse thus (I quote Dr Budge’s translation*): ‘The way of the 
rule and conduct of Christian life hath been trodden and made smooth 
by the example of the righteous men of old for whosoever wisheth to 
travel therein, and the marks of the footsteps of those who have before 
gone thereupon are before us, that we ourselves may go forward therein 
with ease. And like sign-fosts and mile-stones which are set by the 
side of a natural road, that they may define [lit. ‘shut in’] the place 
wherein the passers by are to travel, so are the examples and types of 
the men of old’, &c. The word for ‘sign-posts’ is kxp., from Ὁ, 
‘to know’, and it naturally denotes a notice of some sort. From its 
etymology, and the fact that it is coupled with ‘ mile-stones’, it can 
hardly mean posts set at short intervals to keep vehicles on the road, 
though this is suggested by the context. 

In Odes 7, 10, 29, and 39 we have now got the following equation : 
‘footprints of light’ = ‘footprints’ =a ‘sign’ to mark the way =a 
wooden road-post. We may now turn to another passage, Ode 42'* 
(also bracketed out by Harnack). I translate as literally as possible: 
‘I spread forth my hands and drew near to my Lord. For the exten- 
sion of my hands is His sign: my spreading forth is the outspread wood 
which is hung over (or on) the way of the Upright (or straight) One.’* 
The three short verses of Ode 27 are nearly identical with this ; and 
I suspect that Ode 27 is only the beginning of Ode 42, once copied out 
of place and afterwards regarded as a separate Ode. In the last clause 
of the passage just translated Zahn has suggested an alteration of the 
text which gives the sense, ‘on which the Beloved was hanged’. This 


' It is a mistake to translate Jeaa® ‘tree’: it means rather any piece of wood 
that is not growing in the ground, no doubt translating ἐύλον. 

2 Discourses of Philoxenus vol. ii p. 184: the text is in vol. i p. 191. 

3 This is very awkward, and I suspect that the original reading was "9, not 
J,bl2. This gives the natural sense ‘ over the straight way’: see the expression 
*straight way’ in 387, translated ‘right path’ by Dr Harris. 
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emendation is a violent one: but it well illustrates the difficulty. 
there is in understanding the passage if we regard it (as it is usually 
regarded) as a direct allusion to the cross. A piece of wood hung up 
over a way involves the idea of some sort of roadside direction. And 
that this is really the meaning is, I venture to think, made practically 
certain by the foregoing passage from Ode 39, where the ‘sign’ of 
Christ’s footprints on the water is compared to ‘a ξύλον established in 
truth (or firmly fixed)’. The cross may very well have been in the 
writer's mind also; but it does not satisfy the language in which the 
figure is couched. I would paraphrase the passage thus: ‘I, standing 
with my hands outstretched, am the Lord’s sign,—like a piece of wood 
hung up over the way.’ Taken thus vv. 1-3 explain v. 4 also: ‘and 
I became of no use’ to those who did not hold by* me.’ The road- 
sign is useless to those who do not observe its directions: just as in 39° 
those who despise the Lord are carried headlong, but (v. 5) those who 
are blameless do not fear, ‘for the sign in them (the rivers) is the Lord.’ 
Note that the word for ‘sign’ in both these Odes is not in any way 
connected by Syriac usage with the cross or the sign of the cross. 

I think it will appear from this investigation that Odes 7, 10, 27, 29, 
39, and 42— in their ‘interpolated’ and ‘ uninterpolated’ parts alike— 
are linked up by a chain of ideas and expressions which can only be 
explained satisfactorily by supposing them to have one and the same 
author. On the count of mere language we may connect two more 
Odes with the group, viz. 6 and 11 ; for while we read in 7": ‘And He 
set upon it the footprints of His light ; and I walked therein (1.6. in the 
way of knowledge) from the beginning to the end’; we find in 6*: ‘for 
thus it was from the beginning, and will be to the end’; and in 11°': 
‘I ran in His way in His peace, even in the way of truth: from the 
beginning and even to the end 1 acquired His knowledge.’ 

IV. In Ode 385 is an obscure passage which I translate thus: ‘it 
(truth) shewed me all the poisons of error and the plagues of death °— 
which (men) suppose to be sweetness—and the corrupter of corruption. 
I saw while the bride that is corrupted was adorned, and the bridegroom 
who corrupts was corrupted.’* Then in vz. 10, 11 we have in the true 
apocalyptic style: ‘And I asked the Truth, Who are these? and it answered 
me: This is the Deceiver and the Error ; and they émitate the Beloved 
and his bride.’ Dr Harris renders ‘and they ave alike in the Beloved 


* Not ‘ of no account’ (Harris) : Qesmes Wp means ‘ useless’. 
2 The participial form OOo erm! expresses the continued action of holding 
on to ; and the verb admits of the sense ‘ keep’, ‘ observe’. 
3 In the Syriac text there is an obvious displacement, ‘of death’ coming after 
‘ sweetness ᾽. 
* I can only translate by reading for Sawhwo. 
VOL. XIII. x 
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and his bride’. But this is a mistranslation which obscures the whole 
sense of the passage: the Syriac verb usogh/ followed by the preposi- 
tion ὦ regularly means ‘to imitate’, as may be seen from most of the 
ΝΎ. passages in which the Peshitta translates μιμοῦμαι or μιμητής. 
The Greek word was without doubt μιμοῦνται. Thus the whole com- 
plexion of the Ode is altered ; and we have an idea which can‘scarcely 
be anything but Christian: that of a male and female Antichrist who 
pass themselves off as the Beloved and His bride—Christ and His 
Church (?), or, in the language of the Apocalypse, the Lamb and the 
bride of the Lamb. 

V. Ode 28 contains two very suspicious coincidences with St Luke’s 
Gospel. The first is in the opening figure: ‘As the wings of doves 
over their nestlings’ looks like an adaptation of Luke xiii 34. The 
Syriac word for ‘ nestlings’ is that which translates νοσσιάν in the Gospel, 
and it means ‘chicks’. The second coincidence is in v. 3: ‘and my 
heart is delighted and exults, as a bade that exults in the womb of his 
mother.’ The Syriac words for ‘ babe’, ‘exults’, and ‘womb’ are those 
used in the Syriac versions at Luke i 41 to translate ἐσκίρτησεν τὸ βρέφος 
ἐν τῇ κοιλίᾳ. Again Ode 22”: ‘and that the foundation for every- 
thing might be Thy rock : and on it Thou didst build Thy kingdom ’, will 
probably strike most readers as an allusion to Matt. xvi 18: even if we 
adopt the reading ‘light’ for ‘rock’ from Pistis Sophia,—which, how- 
ever, looks like a Gnostic substitution. 

VI. All the words which lend the characteristic ‘Johannine ’ colouring 
to the Odes in general are found in the ‘interpolations’: such are grace, 
light, life, love, Word. Moreover, other highly distinctive expressions are 
found in them. Such are: deloved, kindness (= χρηστότης, as we learn 
from the Coptic of Ode 25"), Most High, members, perfection, immortal 
life, without corruption (ἄφθαρτος, ἀφθάρτως), without grudging (ἄφθονος, 
ἀφθόνως), footprints. 

Further, a characteristic word or expression sometimes assumes further 
significance, as a mark of style, from its context: thus [17'*] ‘and I have 
given my knowledge without grudging’; 23‘ ‘ walk in the knowledge of 
the Most High without grudging’. [τοῦ] ‘and it became to me for 
praise of the Most High’; 29" ‘and I gave praise to the Most High’. 
[415] ‘and let our faces shine in His light’; 15° ‘and His ight hath 
dispelled all darkness from my face’; 40° ‘and my soul shines in Him’. 
Again Odes [27, 42] and 37 begin with the same Syriac words: “1 
stretched out my hands.’ In 23" and [425] there is the same curious 
allusion to the ead and feet. Again, five of the Odes end with simple 
forms of doxology, viz. 11, 16, [17°], 18, 20. 

Before closing these notes I should like to make some remarks on 
Ode 19, which Dr Harris places, together with the Descensus portion 
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of Ode 42, at a later date than the rest. Whether he is justified in 
doing so will perhaps depend on the date we assign to the whole 
collection. If I am right in finding three Odes which shew dependence 
on a Descensus document, instead of only one, there will appear good 
grounds for dating the whole collection not earlier than the middle 
of the second century. But in any case Ode 19 is a most interesting 
Christian document, from an age considerably earlier than the end of 
the third century, where it is quoted and assigned to its present position 
in the collection by Lactantius: or, as Harnack puts it, ‘eine kostbare ~ 
Reliquie aus einer Zeit, in der man solche Bilder noch wagen durfte und 
in der Christen (Landleute?) solche Bilder erbaulich fanden’ Its 
meaning then deserves careful study ; and I must confess that I do not 
find Dr Harris’s translation of it satisfactory. His first error is the 
substitution in v. 3 of oo for the MS reading Jo. The phrase 
Joo bsstxo Io is simply καὶ οὐκ ἔδει ; and the following half verse 
means ‘and it was not proper that His milk should be cast away emptily 
(or to no purpose)’. Dr Harris renders ‘and it was necessary for Him 
that His milk should be sufficiently released’. But ‘sufficiently’ would 
naturally be Xskase, while the verb Ja means ‘to cast down’, or 
‘away’, and cannot be so weakened as to mean ‘release’. In v. 4 the 
Holy Spirit opens Her’ own, not the Father’s, bosom (κόλπον must 
have been the Greek word), in order to catch the milk, that it may not 
be spilt. In v. 5 Dr Harris’s translation (‘and those who receive in 
its fullness are the ones on the right hand’) is quite ungrammatical : the 
meaning is ‘and those who receive (it) are in the perfection of the right 
hand’, i.e. are in the perfect state of God’s elect, who are set on His 
right hand. Compare Ode 8”, ‘and by my right hand I set my elect 
ones.’ In v. 6 Dr Harris has apparently not adverted to the fact 
that μος, ‘womb’, is feminine, and obviously the subject of the fem. 
verb Ka. Hence he supplies a subject: ‘[The Spirit] opened the 
womb of the Virgin’: thus cutting the Ode in two, and giving colour 
to the view that the second half, relating to the Virgin Birth, ‘can 
almost be detached as a separate composition’ (second ed. p. 117). 
But the subject of Maa, (whatever this verb may mean) is certainly 
‘womb’: so Lactantius, ‘infirmatus est uterus virginis.’ When this is 
recognized it simplifies the interpretation of the verb Kaa, itself, which 
has proved such a crux to translators. There is now no need to go 
outside the Syriac lexicons for a suitable meaning. In the first place the 
context leads us to expect an active verb, having the same object as 
the preceding ‘and they who receive’, i.e. ‘it’ (‘the mixture’), under- 
stood in both cases. Such omission of a pronominal object, where it 


1 The Syriac word for ‘ spirit’ is fem. 
X2 
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may easily be understood, is common in Syriac. In the present Ode 
this is carried to an unusual extent, since in the last two verses ‘Him’ 
has to be supplied five times in translating. I have little doubt that the 
verb is MA, from the root @aq,. Though well attested, this word 
is not common, and it probably indicates that there was something 
slightly peculiar in the use here of the original Greek verb also. 
Brockelmann’s Lexicon gives the following meanings : (1) attraxit, cepit, 
(2) spiritu duxit, hausit, (3) prorupit; and Brun gives allextt, rete 
venatus est, hausit, prorupit. It is most commonly used as a hunting 
term, ‘to catch in a net’; and there is a corresponding noun meaning 
‘a net’. The central idea appears to be that of drawing something into, 
or enclosing it in, a receptacle. In Neh. vii 3 the corresponding verb 
is found in Hebrew in the sense of shutting doors, and the Peshitta 
translates by the e¢hfa‘al of ὥς... If we might suppose that the 
Greek word was ἐκράτησεν, of which \&q, would be a very good ren- 
dering in the present context, it would mean ‘caught (it)’ or ‘took 
possession of (it)’; and νι. would be a slightly more graphic equiva- 
lent. Lactantius’s ‘infirmatus est’ is meaningless in the context, and 
appears to be based on a corruption in the Greek. Frankenberg (Das 
Verstindnis der Oden Salomos) renders into Greek by ἐξελύθη, which he 
says ‘ist der gebrauchliche Ausdruck fir Umkommen vor Hunger’. 
This is based on Lactantius, and is hardly more intelligible. If I am 
right in supposing that the Greek word was ἐκράτησεν, we can account 
for Lactantius’s ‘infirmatus est’ by a very simple corruption, viz. 
ἠκράτησεν. But whether this conjecture is right or not, the Syriac verb 
as it stands gives a sense perfectly in harmony with the context: in fact 
the meaning which we are almost led to expect. I now translate 
verses 3-6 as follows :— 

‘ And the Holy Spirit milked Him. Because His breasts were filled, 
and it was not fitting that His milk should be cast away emptily (or to 
no purpose), the Holy Spirit opened Her bosom, and mingled the milk 
of the two breasts of the Father, and gave the mixture to the world, 
while they knew (it) not : and those who receive (it) are in the perfec- 
tion of the right hand (cf. Joh. i το- 12). The womb of the Virgin 
caught (it), and received conception and brought forth.’ 

I have already referred to Ode 8* for a parallel to the expression ‘in 
the perfection of the right hand’. The same Ode has also (z. 17) an 
allusion to the breasts and milk of God : ‘I fashioned their members : 
my own breasts I prepared for them, that they might drink my holy 
milk and live thereby.’ Dr Harris (second ed. pp. 50-51) compares 
also for the same idea Odes 4, 14, 35. Ode 19 further contains two 
expressions which are so distinctive of the style of the Odist as to call 
for special remark. These are ‘perfection’ (Sscaa) and ‘kindness’ 
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(} Δ. ροϑ). The former occurs in v. 5, and ten times in other Odes, 
viz. 7"%"*, οὗ, 177, 18%", 26’, 35’, 36%, 41. The latter occurs twice in Ϊ 
Ode 19, vv. 1 and 10, and seven times elsewhere, viz. 7‘, 11", 14°, 177, | 
20°, 25", 42” (in 25" the Coptic gives us the Greek word, χρηστότης). } 

There are two more points on which I am obliged to dissent from 
Dr Harris. The one is his insertion in the text of JKosaa> (Brockel- 
mann and Brun give only the form [Ἀν 9) ‘ in swaddling clothes’ for the 
MS reading \sosaa> ‘in redemption’. Such a graphic touch is quite 
out of place among the vague expressions which precede and follow. ᾿ 
The second point is his interpretation of verse 8: ‘and because she was } 
not sufficiently prepared, and she had not sought a midwife.’ There 
is nothing to suggest ‘prepared’; and the word for ‘sufficiently’ is 
the same that in Ὁ. 3 was found to mean ‘emptily’. The phrase ‘h 
Loo δυο Joo Io can only be translated ‘and it (the thing) 
happened not emptily’. But I am inclined to suspect a corruption 
here in the Greek, viz. κενῶς for κοινῶς. The verse will now run: ‘and ἡ 
because it happened not emptily (guery, in the common way ἢ), and she | 
had not sought (/ossibly did not require) a midwife . . . she brought if 
forth . . . of her own will.’ But it would be better still to omit the 
first ‘and’ (the letter waz), and begin a new sentence with ‘ Because’, i 
thus : ‘ Because it happened not in the common way (?), and (for this i 
reason) she had not sought (or did not require) a midwife, . . . she 
brought forth . . . of her own will.’ The sentence will now be of the | 
same form as that in verse 3 4: ‘ Because His breasts were filled’, &c. | 

My last remark is that the active part assigned to the Holy Spirit, } 
who mixes the milk of the Father in her (?) bosom or lap, suggests i | 
Gnostic influence ; and I am not sure that Harnack is right when he | 
says that in the original the Spirit ‘mannlich gedacht ist’. | 


R. H. Conno.ty. 
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REVIEWS 


Divine Transcendence and its reflection in religious authority. By J. R. 
ILtincwortH, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1911.) 


Dr ILLincwortn’s latest book will be welcomed by the probably 

wide circle of readers already indebted to him. It forms a useful 
supplement to the works he has previously published, and is similar to 
them in character. It is written with the same grace and lucidity of 
style, the same temperance and dignity of expression, the same unpre- 
tentiousness of manner and aim. The book presents in an interesting 
form old truths which are in some danger of being obscured, and ideas 
that are more or less out of harmony with somewhat prevalent tendencies 
of thought. 
' Since Dr Illingworth wrote his well-known essay on Divine 
Immanence, the doctrine of which he then treated has increasingly 
commended itself to the general mind ; and so exaggerated has become 
the emphasis on the immanence of God, that the equally essential truth 
of the Divine transcendence has been ignored in much popular theology. 
This tendency is indeed only an element in a wider one, as Dr Illing- 
worth observes in his opening chapter. It is akin to the recent dis- 
position to substitute psychology for philosophy as the substratum of 
theology ; to base faith on inner experience rather than upon objective 
fact, probable induction, or apparently necessary presupposition ; and 
to renounce ‘authority’ in religion in favour of individual or subjective 
conviction. The appearance of a work on the transcendence of God 
and on the reflexion of that truth in religious authority is therefore 
timely, and a prviest against one-sided emphasis and exaggeration is 
opportune. 

At the same time it may be doubted whether this book will bring 
conviction, on some points, to many who have it not already. Its 
author appears to have too little sympathy, to prove really persuasive, 
with the minds of those who would find difficulties in the way of 
accepting his arguments and conclusions ; as if he had hardly felt the 
force of these difficulties, were a little impatient of them, and conse- 
quently were unable to do them justice. He sometimes chooses which 
objections to his views shall receive notice, regardless of whether or not 
they are the ones most profoundly felt at the present time. Thus, when 
submitting grounds for the theistic conception of God as a Being at 
once personal and (relatively) absolute, the only objections Dr Illing- 
worth considers—if it may be said that he adequately ‘ considers’ them — 
are two, of which one at least has already been dealt with in two of his 
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earlier books in a rather facile and perfunctory manner ; two which he 
states to be ‘ current ’—which is perhaps correct—or to have ‘been raised 
of late years’—though they were already old when Lotze replied to 
them—and which, Dr Illingworth says, ‘it may be convenient to 
notice.’ If I shall not be taken too seriously, I may say there is i 
a slightly sinister sound unintentionally conveyed by the word ‘con- Ϊ 
venient’ here. To find it convenient to notice ‘one or two’ current ᾿ 
objections is less than is due from an apologist ; it should be incumbent 
upon him to face, if not to seek for, a// that are ‘considerable’, And 
certainly there are some that have become current since Lotze’s day. 
Pluralism, for instance, whether intellectualistic or empirical, whether Ἷ 
represented by McTaggart or Howison or James, has raised diffi- ii 
culties for the transition from idealism (spiritualism) to theism, which Ἷ 
nowadays need to be met. Nor can Lotze’s reply to the objection 
that personality involves the distinction of self from not-self— Ϊ 
a criticism which Dr Illingworth assures us has been ‘answered again , 
and again ’—be taken as the last word on the matter ; for the duality i 
of subject and object seems to be involved in all experience of which 
we can form any conception, and the burden of explaining what can be 
the ‘absolute’ object of an ‘absolute’ subject surely lies with those 
who attribute perfect or infinite personality to ‘the Absolute’, Dr 
Illingworth appeals chiefly to Plato and Aristotle for justification of the 
plea that finite or relative being is only rendered possible or conceiv- 
able by absolute being; but whether their teaching really succeeds, 
better than the many modern systems which have owed their intel- 
lectualism to Greek philosophy, in attaining to the Absolute One 
without, in consistency, involving the disappearance of the many, is 
a matter of doubt. Perhaps Dr Illingworth, if pressed, would seek " 
refuge from the difficulty at which I have hinted in the Trinitarian idea 
of God. He asserts, indeed (p. 49) that ‘the conception of absolute 
personality cannot be developed without leading in the direction of ᾿ 
some such doctrine as that of the Christian Trinity in Unity’; but 
inasmuch as we are but referred, in this connexion, to his previous 
writings, where no serious proof of this dogmatic assertion is attempted, 
and since no notice whatever is taken of the fact that able theists—to \ 
name only Lotze, on whom Dr Illingworth sometimes relies without | 
misgiving—ave developed their conception of divine personality 
without being led even ‘in the direction of some such’ doctrine as the 
Trinitarian, I must confess that I find Dr Illingworth’s argument ik 
unconvincing. This book, like its predecessors, fails to realize the 
complexity and the difficulties of some of the problems with which 
it undertakes to deal, and so repeats the chief fault, as well as the ἢ 
many excellences, of its author’s previous contributions to apologetics. 
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These excellences will, I doubt not, be dwelt upon by many re- 
viewers ; and I trust it will not be inferred that I am blind to them if 
I devote myself almost exclusively to pointing out here what seem to 
me to be weaknesses in the work before us. 

Among other points in the earlier chapters (dealing with philosophical 
questions) which call for criticism, is the contention that we increase 
the authority of religion when we trace it to an ‘instinctive’ origin. 
We read (p. 51): ‘it is interesting to note that many modern psycho- 
logists are disposed to trace the historic origin of our religious con- 
sciousness back into the region of instinctive feeling or emotion ; and 
this not with the effect of reducing it to a thing of merely subjective 
value, but rather as emphasizing its fundamental place in our original 
constitution and make.’ 

One may easily go astray in commenting on this passage, because its 
exact meaning is not easy to extract. But if it be intended to imply 
that because religious emotion probably belonged to human experience 
at a very early stage in its developement, it therefore guarantees the 
reality of an over-individual or objective counterpart to itself as 
psychical process, the contention cannot be admitted. For psycho- 
logical origin and deep-seatedness in our ‘original constitution’ do not 
concern validity of reference. And emotion such as may be called 
religious can hardly be regarded as prior to religious belief or as 
the parent of it; for emotion is feeling excited by an object which 
is either perceived or remembered or imagined, i.e. which is pre- 
supposed. The truth of the contention, then, depends on the strict 
applicability of the term ‘instinctive’. It is only in this case that 
we can obtain any guarantee that there is a teleological significance 
attaching to primitive and emotional religious ‘consciousness’, or that 
there is an actually existing objective counterpart to this ‘ consciousness’ 
as ‘subjective’ process ; and indeed analogy with the maternal ‘in- 
stinct ’ and other elementary and fundamental attributes of our race is 
expressly suggested by Dr Illingworth. * Truly an instinct, properly so 
called, is an inherited and therefore ‘original’ reaction, markedly 
adaptive, universal or common to all members of the race. We should 
indeed possess a short cut to the goal of theology if the ‘religious 
consciousness’ were veritably an instinct. Theologians, again, have 
sometimes chosen to call the general tendency of mankind to invoke 
a higher power as ‘instinctive’; indeed the term is greatly abused in 
theological literature, so that deserved discredit is thereby brought upon 
our apologetic. 1 would plead for its total abolition ; for if correctly or 
strictly used it would never be relevant, and if used as in the cases to 
which I have here alluded, it illegitimately begs the question. The 
universality, fixity, and heredity of instinct, its mechanical correlation 
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with needs essential to the life or the persistence of the race, the im- 
possibility of its coming into existence apart from the actual provision 
in the order of things for its satisfaction—all these characteristics are 
lacking to the impulses which lead man to religious belief and to bend 
the knee ; and to call them ‘ instinctive’ is only to arrive at an important 
result by misuse of terminology. 

Dr Illingworth is again unhappy in his brief treatment of the teleology 
of nature. He seems to confound adaptation and design, between which 
both Kant and Darwin have taught us to distinguish ; and he revives 
the teleology based on particular instances of adaptation, which is the 
least trustworthy kind. The theory of natural selection which, if true, 
destroys teleology of this narrow type, ‘when extended from organic to 
inorganic nature, as it must be’, we are told (pp. 60, 61), ‘if it is to 
prove its point, labours under very serious difficulties; and may be 
fearlessly met, as it has been met again and again, on its intellectual 
merits.’ A reader of an inquiring turn of mind would doubtless like to 
be told why the hypothesis referred to must be extended to the inorganic 
if it is to prove its point with regard to the organic world, and to be put 
in a position to judge for himself of the ‘ seriousness’ of the difficulties 
under which the hypothesis labours. But oracular sentences like the 
one just quoted are rather frequent in this book. Another that may be 
selected as an instance occurs two pages further on: ‘Our inability to 
distinguish what is primitive in human nature from what is due to 
degradation is an instance of this difficulty [to trace the perpetual 
presence of God in history], from which much false generalization has 
arisen in recent years.’ What are the generalizations the falsity of 
which is here insinuated the reader does not know; consequently the 
sentence is wasted upon him. 

Whether the latter part of Divine Transcendence is stronger than 
the earlier, which I have attempted to criticize, I would leave it to others 
to say. But here also, though, as in the chapters on philosophical 
questions, I entirely agree with the author’s main positions and con- 
clusions, I am not always able to accept the arguments by which he 
seeks to commend them. The argument, for instance, in chap. viii, for 
the objectivity of the ‘inspiration’ of the Hebrew prophets, seems. to 
imply that many subjectivities constitute an objectivity, and that the 
inspiration of a prophet may be inferred from the effects of his teaching 
on his hearers. However, there is very much in this and the adjoining 
chapters for which one cannot but feel grateful to their author. 

Doubt again crops up in the reader’s mind as to whether some of 
Dr Illingworth’s statements connected with the results of New Testament 
criticism would be found as satisfactory as they are sanguine and positive 
by cautious experts in this branch of theological learning. How, for 
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instance, would the following passage (p. 93) commend itself? ‘No 
subtlety of criticism will disturb the conviction of the Church that our 
Lord Himself, before His bodily presence was withdrawn within the 
veil, bade His disciples go and preach the Gospel, that He bade them 
baptize, and that at the Last Supper He bade them “ do this in remem- 
brance of me”.’ The denial that either baptism or the solemn ‘ break- 
ing of the bread’ was instituted immediately by Christ Himself is said 
(p. 137) to be ‘one of those extravagances of criticism that can only be 
maintained by a reckless treatment of the New Testament and a total 
rejection of the tradition of the early Church’. ‘It is not, therefore’, 
the passage continues, ‘a contention that need be seriously discussed, 
as in any way disturbing the universal Christian belief’ The con- 
tention here in question may not be sound, but it is not perhaps to be 
dismissed as contemptible and beyond the pale of serious discussion. 
Dr Illingworth, however, arrives at the conclusion (p. 194) that no im- 
pairing of the authority of the Gospels can take place for Christians. 
True, the Church was before the Gospels ; but no authority, any more 
than a revelation, can be accepted without exercise of the understanding 
and reason ; and for us, surely, the New Testament is the touchstone 
by which tradition and its claims are to be tested. The contents of the 
Gospels are the basis of the faith of the Church of to-day ; and so far as 
the truth of the salient features of the Gospel is a matter of probability 
ascertainable by criticism, so far should criticism be allowed to be 
capable of affecting ‘those who live in the power of ’ Christian belief. 


F. R. TENNANT. 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. By W.}. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 
(Longmans, 1911.) 

Tus book is a valuable contribution to the subject. Dr Sparrow Simp- 
son tells us, in his Preface, that in his former writings ‘ exigencies of space 
precluded a full discussion’. He need not regret it since it has enabled 
him to take time and deal with every aspect of the doctrine. If on first 
sight of the contents one thinks that he has been too diffuse in numbers 
of chapters and subdivisions, further study shews that each chapter has 
its place in the developement of the argument except chap. xvii, on the 
Baptismal Formula, which would be more in its place in an Appendix. 
It is a careful study of recent controversy, and is needed to support the 
author’s discussion of the meaning of the Formula in Section III, which 
properly belongs to chapter xv and might with advantage be enlarged. 

The plan is admirable. In Book I of the work ‘The Witness 
of the Twelve’, the author discusses our Lord’s predictions of His 
Resurrection, the Empty Grave, and the Appearances of the Risen 
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Master. Prof. Kirsopp Lake’s theories are discussed and ‘his frank 
admission that the story of the empty grave is rejected on dogmatic 
grounds’. This is the key to the whole problem. We may have the 
deepest sympathy with those who cannot accept the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, but we have a right to demand that every theologian 
should state clearly whether his investigation into the origins of Christian 
doctrine is prompted bya secret hope or a secret despair. 

We pass on in Book II to the witness of St Paul, whose personal 
testimony becomes of more or less importance according to the inter- 
pretation which we give of his conversion. The study of St Paul’s 
theology leads to a chapter on the Historical Jesus and the Pauline 
Christ, and again Dr Sparrow Simpson shews the hollowness of criticism 
that calls itself free when it is bound by its presuppositions : ‘ Those 
who consider the teaching of Jesus irreconcileable with that of St Paul 
do so on the assumption that Jesus was a prophet and nothing more. 
But this is a dogmatic interpretation of His Person, which, of course, 
necessitates the result reached, because it virtually assumes it in its 
presuppositions.’ 

Book III brings us to the main subject, the Theology of the Resurrec- 
tion. Christ’s Resurrection is an evidence of His Divinity, the means 
of our justification, instrumental in the moral resurrection of Christians. 
Easter by Easter hearts perplexed by controversy find, in the mystical 
teaching of St Paul on the power of the Resurrection, the strengthening 
of their faith and hope, and they will find it well expounded to them in 
chap. xxi. A most valuable discussion follows of St Paul’s teaching on 
the Resurrection-Body, with a summary of Patristic teaching, of post- 
Reformation English teaching, and of modern Roman teaching on this 
subject. Dr Sparrow Simpson’s conclusion is that ‘No doctrine of 
Bodily Resurrection can be more spiritual than that of St Paul. The 
solution of all the difficulty lies in recognizing that the Evangelists 
describe the terrestrial occurrences, while St Paul discusses the essential 
nature of the Risen Body. If this recognition were to prevail the future 
history of the doctrine must become far more spiritual than the dominant 
Latin tradition has made it hitherto.’ 

In Book IV, ‘The Resurrection and Modern Thought’, the docu- 
ments considered as evidence are again passed in review, and the 
author frankly acknowledges the disconcerting character of the fact that 
the ending of the Marcan narrative is lost, and discusses the difficulty 
which modern writers feel about ‘the unscientific frame of mind of the 
early disciples’. But he maintains that documents are not the only 
evidence. The Christian Church is explicitly founded on belief in the 
Resurrection and would remain if all documents had perished. And 
a great deal depends on the fact that the Resurrection of Christ is not 
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an anarchical incident in an otherwise normal career. The moral 
character and spiritual uniqueness of Jesus must be taken into account. 
‘It is of course true that we moderns cannot test His Resurrection by 
our moral consciousness as we can His character: but neither can we 
His claim to be Messiah. To accept His Christhood on the ground of 
His moral uniqueness, and yet to rule out His Resurrection, is arbitrary 
and unconvincing.’ 

This short sketch of the scope of the book does not do justice to the 
author’s learning and judgement and power of expression, which will 
commend themselves to all who take time to read. There are one or 
two strange omissions. He does not seem to know the section on the 
Resurrection in Dr Kattenbusch’s great work on the Apostles’ Creed. 
At the end of years of labour over his second volume Dr Kattenbusch 
came to believe in the empty grave. Dr Harvey Goodwin’s Founda- 
tions of the Creed (1889) also deserves mention as a book which has 
helped many of us to correct and supplement Pearson’s exposition of 
this doctrine.’ 

A. E. Burn. 


The Reason of Life. By Wittiam PorcuerR Du Bose. (Longmans, 
1911. pp. 274.) 


THE series of little volumes, of which this is the fourth, contains 
a fairly complete philosophy of religion, extracted from the New 
Testament. The Synoptic Gospels, St Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, have been treated in the three previous treatises ; now we 
have the Johannine writings dealt with in the same manner. Dr Du Bose 
is to be congratulated on the completion of his task. ‘Those who have 
met this fine old scholar, a Confederate soldier in his youth, a thinker 
all his life long, and a writer in his old age, will not be surprised that 
he is still able to produce books free from any trace of senility, nor 
even that his style steadily improves in flexibleness, as if he were 
acquiring mastery of an instrument which at first did not work smoothly. 
The present volume is less of a commentary than the book called High 
Priesthood and Sacrifice. Wt is based throughout on Johannine ideas ; 
but the author has given these a thoroughly modern form by using 
them to reconcile the claims of pragmatism and idealism. Nothing 
shews the freshness of Dr Du Bose’s mind more clearly than his appre- 
ciation of the newest phases of philosophical thought. He has made 
a very able and successful attempt to shew that what is true in these 


* On p. 402 some word is missing after ‘Wilhelm and Scannell are’ [authori- 
ties ?] ‘ for English members of the Roman Church.’ In the index, for ‘Zahn 307’ 
read ‘ Zahn 301’. 
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rival systems is contained implicitly in the earliest Christian philosophy, 
that which St Paul sketched out and ‘St John’ filled in. 

The relation between idealism and pragmatism is, Dr Du Bose says, 
like that between hypothesis and verification ; there can therefore be 
no real conflict between them. Experience tries all things, and uses or 
disuses, but never originates or creates. Religion is the most experi- 
mental of all sciences ; but for the source and supply of the hypotheses 
on which it is to pass judgement, it needs the purest idealism. 
Pragmatism is right in maintaining that we are here not to correspond 
with the world as it is, but to re-form and make a new world out of it. 
But the type to which we are to conform, and to make our environment 
conform, is an eternal and absolute type. 

Dr Du Bose’s own position is a kind of ‘personal idealism’. He 
draws a sharp distinction between ‘things’, which God directs by laws 
made automatic, and ‘persons’, who obey laws not automatic, but 
subject in part to the self-conscious and free wills of free persons. And 
as he insists on the personality and freedom of human beings, so he 
maintains that the witness to Jesus and the resurrection is nothing if it 
is not witness to a present Person and a present and actual experience. 
‘The tendency in these days is to divorce the historical Jesus from the 
symbolical Christ. The next step will be to dispense with the symbol, 
and thus to reduce God, Truth, and Life from Persons to abstract ideas 
and principles. Then will be the end of religion.’ It is easy to see 
how this argument can be supported from the Johannine Gospel and 
First Epistle. The treatment of love as ‘the seminal principle of life’ 
is also very Johannine, and full of the earnestness of personal conviction 
and experience. 

A few detached sayings may be quoted to illustrate the vigour and 
wisdom which characterize this book. ‘Life is born in union and 
perfected in unity. That is why God is love, and all life is love; 
because love is the only real bond of union and unity.’ ‘Our Lord did 
not come into the world so much to make life different as to make it 
real.’ ‘No revelation of life is true because it is revealed ; it is revealed 
because it is true.’ ‘There is nothing in God that is merely imper- 
sonal.’ ‘It is the worst of anthropomorphisms to think of God’s acts 
as separate from Himself, as ours are.’ 

W. R. INGE. 
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